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Though 6 mike flight Abit yer you may | ſee 
by them how the wind ſits: As take a firaw and 
throw it up into the air, you may ſee by that which 
way the wind is, which you ſhall not do by caſting up 

a ftone. More ſolid things do not ſhew the com- 
| plexion of the times ſo well as BALL ADS and Libels. 
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"RICHARD. or nien 


* 4 ballad mide * one the bras to Simon * 


* which was fought May 14, 1 264, | 
7 a curious ſpecimen of axcieat Satire, aud few * 
that the liberty, Haul by the good people of this realm, of 
abefing their kings and princes * Phaſer Pw is 4 a k: 7 
very long ſtanding. | | 
Vor II. 8 | ee ee CO 


\ 


: 


10 1 earl of Leicſter, ſoon after the battle Leiber, 


2 ANCIENT POEMS, 


To render this antique libel intelligible, the reader is to 
underſtand that juft before the battle of Lewes which proved 
fo fatal to the intereſis of Heu MI. the barons had offered 
bis brother Richard King of 'the Romans 30,000. to pro- 
cure a . upon ſuch terms, as Would have diugſted Henry 
of all bis regal power, andtherefore the treaty proved abor- 
tie. Ihe conſequentes of that battle are well known : the © 
of. his friends fell into the alu of their enemies: while two 
reat-barons of the king's party, Jobn carl of Warreny and 


_ Hugh Bigot a kings Jae 

ran. Fat ove e ms" 

In the if Ranxæa the uf aid e K TT THOU- 
SAND pounds is alluded to, but with the uſual miſteprſenta- 
tion of party malevolence, is aſſerted to have been the exorbi- 
tant demand of the tyng's, brother, © + "> OT rm 

With _— to the 2d fl. the — 4 to note tba 
Richard, aling with the earl{on of Carnqualh, hadihetbonogrs. 
0 Wit NG 21 D and E eker Lee marri > 

. with Sanchia daughter of the Caunt of Provence, in 1243. 
——— W1NDSOR caftle awas the chief fortręſi belonging to the 
king, and had been garriſoned by foreigners : 4 circumſtance, 
avhich furniſhes out "the burthen of each flanza. : 

_ The 3d ft. alludes to a remarkgble,circumſitnce, which 
happened on the day of the battle of Lewes. After the bat- 
tle was loft, Richard king of the Romans took refuge in a 
Windmill, which he baricadoed, and maintained for ſome 
time againſi the Barons, but in the evening was obliged to 
Surrender. Ses @ very full account) of this, in the Chronicle 
of Mailros. Oxon. 1684. p. 229. 5 

The 44h ff. 3s of obwieys interpretation : Richard, ⁊ubo 
bad beam elected king of the Romans in 1286, and bad... 
afterwards gone over to take poſſeſſion A bis 22 * in,, 
the year 1259 about to return into England, when the barons 
raiſed a popular clamour, that he. vas bringing with bin. 

oreigners to over-run the kingdom : upon which he WAS 

Forced to diſmiſi almoſt all his followers, otherwiſe the barons.” 
world have oppoſed bis landing. an HE Ca 4 | 
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ANCIENT POEMS. I 


PM 5 the trite ve it the eſtaß tht Barl of 

Warren, mw 3 — of thar if be 

and Sir Hugh Bigot once fell into, the hands of their auer - 
aries, they ſhould never more return home, A circumſtance, 

awhich fixes the date of this Hallau; Fog or in'the ytar 1265 
both theſe noblemen landed in Soiah Wales, and the royal 

party ſoon after gains the' qcm. TS Ra- 
pin, &c. 

The following 1 n very ancient MS. in ; the. 
Britiſh Muſeum, $8. 2253. 11 23.] r MS. 
is judged, from 1 Sen e. to-be t 
later than the time of Richard II. ; th being every where” 
expreſſed by the — 7. 34 2 J is pointed after t the Saxon 
manner, and the 1 bath an o Probe over it. 

Prefixed to this ancien . n gv bernment is a ſmall di- 
ſign, which the engraver intended ſbould correſpond with - 
the ſuljet. On the one fide a Satyr, (emblem of Petulance 
and Ridicule) is trampling on the en 174 igns of Royalty ; os the 
other Faction unter Ib mu of Liberty it exciting Ignorance 
and Popular Rage i di, i ' Royal Imaye'; whiel 
Handi on a peddtal inſeribed MAGN a CHART a; to dane. 
| that the rights of the kings as well as theſe of the people, are. 

founded on the laws 3 A1 that to Kn one, is in er to 
Ig _——y . ” * 


n 


ITTETH alle itte, ant 1 8 to me; | 
The kyng of #lemaigne; br mi qe bo of 
Thritti thouſent pound atkede ne * wr $115} 286 Þ 
For te make the pers in the ct 
Aut fo he dude more. e lag a 

Richard, thall thb be ever richard, 
Tretter malt thou never more. 
B 2 Richard 

Vu. 2. kyn, Ms. | 


| 
} 


+ ANCIENT POEMS. 


Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he wes kying, 


He ſpende al is treſour opon ſwyvyng, 

Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng, 

Let him habbe, aſe he brew, bale to dryng, 

| , | =”, Maugre Wyndeſore, 8 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 


The kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel, 
He ſaiſede the mulne for a caſtel, 
With hare ſharpe fwerdes' he grounde the tel, 
He wende that the ſayles were mangonel _ 
To helpe 2 TY 
| Richard, thak thou be ever, due 


The 85 of Ale FT ys hoſt, 5 | 


Makede him a caſtel of a mulne poſt, 


Wende with is prude, ant is muchele boſt, D 


Brohte from Alemayne mony ſori goſt 
To ſtore Wyndeſore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, ke. | 


By God, that is 3 ous, he dude ano gase, = 
'That lette paſſen over ſee the erl of Warynne: . 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, ant th ſenne, : 
The gold, ant the ſelver, and y-boren henne, 8 | 
For love of Wyndeſore. 
| Rickard; thah thou be ever, cee. 


20 


2; 


30 


W 


ANCIENTTOEMS. 5 


Sire Simond de Mountfort hath ſuore bi ys chin, 
Hevede he nou here the erl of Waryn, 
Shuld he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with ſheld, ne with ſpere, ne with other gyn, 35 
| Io help of Wyndeſore. 5 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 


Sire Simond de Montfort hath ſuore bi ys *fot”, 

Hevede he nou here Sire Hue de Bigot: 

Al he ſhulde grante here twelfmoneth ſcot, 40 

Shulde he never more with his ſot pot hey 
To helpe Wyndeſore. 

Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 
Tricthen ſhalt thou never more. 


| 
| * 


Per. 38. top or cop. | | | 

*.“ The ſatirical Ballad on Ricuard or ALMarcne 
will riſe in its importance with the curious Reader, when he 
finds, that it is even believed to have occaſioned a Law in 
our flatute Book, vix. Apainſt flanderous reports or tales, 
«© to cauſe diſcord" betwizt king and people.” (WrusTM. 
Paix, c. 34. anno 3. Edw. I.) That it had this 
effet is the opinion of an eminent Writer : See Objſerva- 
tions upon the Statutes, chiefly the more Ancient, &c." 
40. 2d Edit. 1766. p. 71. OT ag | 
= ff this very learned and ingenious Antiquary would exa- 
mine the original MS. in the Harl. Collection, whence our 1 
Ballad was extracted, he would, I believe, find other ſati- 4 
rical and defamatory rhymes of the ſame age, that might 
2 their ſhare in contributing to this firſt Law againſt 


B 3. U. ON 
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6 ANCIENT POEMS. 


ON THE DEATH OF k. EDWARD. 


modern bard would have intraduced Britannia, or the Ga- 


L Wy 


We have hare as eorly attempt at Ekgy. EDwanp I. 


died July 7. 1307, in the 35th year of bus reign, and yy | 
of his age. This poem appears ta have been compoſed ſoon 
| wa his death. According to the modes of thinking pecu- 
iar to thoſe times, the writer dwells more upon his devo- 
tion, than bis ill in _gowernment, and peys leſs attention to 
the martial and political abilities of this great monarch, 


in which he had no equal, than to ſome little weakneſſes of 


ſuperſtition, which he hed in commas with all his catempo- 
raries. The ling bad. in the decline of life vowed an ex- 
pedition to the holy land, but finding his end approach, he dedi- 


cated the fum of 32,000. to the maintenance of a large bogy 


kuights (140 /ay hifterians, 80 ſays our poet, ] who were 
4 = his (oath — them into Paleſtine. 7 his dying come 
mand of the king was newer performed. Our poet with the 
hane/t prejudices of an Engli/bman, attributes this failure 
te the advice of the bing off France, whoſe daughter 1/abel 
our young monarch immediately married. Rut the truth it, 
Edward and bis defrudiive favourite Piers Gaugſtan /pent 
the money upon their pleaſures. — To do the greater honour - 
ta the memory of bis heroe, our poet puts his eloge in the 
mauth of the Pete; vit the ſame poetic licence, as a more 


ics of Europe pouring forth his praifec. 5 
This antique Elegy is extracted from the ſame MS. wo- 
lume, as the preceding article ; is found «with the ſame pe- 
3 5 | : 1 culjarities 


F 4 , 


? 


— 


ANCIENT POE M's. 7 


3 — Ho! duritten 
5 nk 5 or Fu 


= cabiaritie of writing bd; 
| at near the diſtance of half a c 
variation of idiom : whereas the next by 
 Chauttr, obieb war probably write Mr more 1 "7" 
or 60 years after thit, #thibits almeft 4 Whey 1 
This ſeems to countenance the opinion of ſome antiquarier, 
that this great poet made confiderable innovations. in bits 
mother tongue, and introduced oy WIS, and | new * | 


of in other al. 659-6 


ILE, that beoth of huerte Waka” 
A ſtounde herkneth to m) y fong 5 
Of duel, that Deth hath diht us news, Fe . 
That maketh me ke. ant forewe among ; 
Of a knykit; that wes fo ſtrong, - © 5. 
Of wham God hath don ys wille; Sy 
Me-thuncheth that deth hath don us Ld 
That he ſo ſone ſhall ligge lille. 


2 e 


Al Englond ate for te knowe =” 
Of wham that ſong is, that y ſynge; W 
Of Edward kyng, that lith ſo lowe, - 

Tent al this world is nome con ſprings: 
| Treweſt mon of alle thinge, 
| Ant in werre war ant wys, 5 1 
For him we ahte oure henden wiynge, „„ 

Of Criſtendome he ber the pry, 85 | 


| Byfore that oure kyng wes ded, | W 
He ſpek aſe mon that wes in care, | 
„ Clerkes, knyhtes, barons, he ſayde, „ 
e 1 a: 

ME 


 Fuſtneſs. 


ANCIENT POEMS, 


„That ye to Engelonde be trewe. 
% deze, y ne may lyven na more; 
. Helpeth mi ſone, ant crouneth him newe, | 

25 r | _ 


Ich biqueth myn herte aryht, 
4 That hit be write at mi derys, 
4 Over the ſee that Hue“ be diht, 


*« With foprſcore knyhtes al of prys, 


“In werre that buen war ant wys, 
„ Azein the hethene for te fyhte, 
% To wynne the croiz that lowe lys, 
* Myſelf ycholde zef that y myhte.“ 


Kyng of Fraunce, thou hevedeſt * ſinne, “ 


That thou the counſail woldeſt fonde, 


To latte the wille of · Edward Kyag 
To wende to the holy londe: 
That oure kyng hede take on honde 
All Engelond to zeme ant wyſſe, | 
To wenden in to the holy londe _ 
To wynnen us heveriche bliſſe. 


The meſſager to the pope com, 

And ſeyde that oure kynge wes ded : 
Ys oune hond the lettre he nom, 
'Ywis his herte wes ful gret ; - 


33. ſunne. 


4 
. [4 


30 


The 


\ 


* This is probably the name of ſeme perſon, pho was to prefide over thig 
2 F 4 { pe kyng on 


Ver. 43. ys is probably a contractien of in bys or yn his. 


* 


E 


ANCIENT FOEMS. 


The Pope him ſels the lettre redde, ” | 
Ant ſpee a word of gret honour. 5 5 
6% Alas ! he ſeid, is Edward ded? —© gt 
% Of Criſtendome he wee flour. „ 
The rope to is chaumbre wende, 
For dol ne mihte he n ha more = | 
Ant after cardinals he ſende, 699: B94 
That muche couthen of Gm tor BY 
Bothe the laſſe, ant eke the more, 
Bed hem bothe rede ant ſynge ; 
Gret deol me myhte ſe thore, 
Mony mon is honde 9 


The Pope of Peyters kd ie 
With ful gret ſolempnetè, 


| Ther me con the . 


„ Kyng Edward honoured thou be: 


„God love thi ſone come after the, 


Bringe to ende that thou haſt bygone, 


The holy crois y-mad of tre, 


6 $0 fain thou woldeſt hit hav y-wonne, 


«+ Jeruſalem, thou haſt i-lore 


4 The flour of al chivalrie we 
% Now kyng Edward liveth na more: 
% Alas! that he zet 9245 deye! 


153 


Pers 55. Me, i. a. Men. fo in Robert of Gloucefter paſſe 
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20 ANCIENT POEMS. 


66 Bo wolde ha rered up ful heyne 
* Oure banners, that bueth broke to ground 3 ; 


5+ „% 70 


Er we a ſuch kyng han y-founde.” - 
Nou is Edward of Carnarvan 


a King of Engelond al aplyht, 


God lete him ner be worſe man 
Then is fader, ne laſſe of myht, 75 
To holden is pore men to ryht, 
And underſtonde good counſail, 
Al Engelong for. to wyfle ant dyht ; 3 
| Of gode knyhtes darh him nout fail. 


Thah mi tonge were mad of fiel, 80 
Ant min herte yzote of bras, _— 
The godneſs mykt y never telle, ; 
That with kyng Edward was: | 
Kyng, as thou art cleped conquerour, — © 
In uch bataille thou hadeſt prys ; 85 
God bringe thi ſoule to the honour, | 
That ever wes, ant ever ys *, 


8 Here abe in the original three lints more, which, 
fr T5 parently ſpurious ae na ts throw 1 the bottom 7 
tb Page, wiz. 
That laſteth ay withouten ende, 
Bidde we God, ant oure Ledy | to e dlige 


Jeſus us ſende. Amen. 


ni. AN 


ANCIENT POEMS, ut 


AN ORIGINAL BALLAD 'BY CHAUCER. 


This little Sonnet, which hath efeaped all the editors of 
Chaucer's works, is now printed for the firſt time from ai 
ancient MS in the Papyfian library, that contains' many 
other poems of its uenerable author. The werfefication is of 
that ſpecies, which the French call Ron bau, very natu- 


rally engliſhed by our honeft countrymen Round O. 76 


fo carl adopted by them, our anceſtors had not the honour 
of inventing it: Chaucer picked it wp, along with other 
better things, among the neighbouring nations. A fondneſs 
for laborious trifles hath always prevailed in the dark ages 


of literature, The Greek pokes have had their wi x s and 


AXES : the great father of Engliſh poefy may therefore be 
pardongd one poor ſolitary RONDBAU.—Dan DEP Chan 


cer died Oct. 25. 1400. aged 7%. 


. . 
OURE two eyn will ſle me fodenly, . 
I may the beaute of them not fuſtene, 
So wendeth it thorowaut my herte kene. 
25 | 
And but your words will helen haſtely 
My hertis wound, while that it is grene, 
Youre two eyn will ſle me ſodenly. 
Upon my.trouth I ſey yow feithfully, 
That ye ben of my liffe and deth the quene ; 
For with my deth the trouth ſhal be fene. © 
FROM two eyn, &c. | 


f n 1. 80 


* 


32 ANCIENT POEMS. 


, . 
So hath youre beauty fro your herte chaſed 
Pitee, that me n' availeth not to pleyn : 
For daunger bale your mercy in his m 


| 2. 
Giltleſs my dech tina "MLM FF 3 
1 ſey yow ſoth, me nedeth not to fayn: 
So hath * beaute fro your herte chaſed. 
Alas, thee nature hath i in yow compaſsed 
So grete beaute, that no man may atteyn 
To mercy, though he ſterve for the peyn. 
So hath youre beaute, &c. 


EE. :; Wile bo 
Syn I fro love eſcaped am ſo fat, 
T nere thinke to ben in his priſon lene; 
Syn 1 am fre, I counte hym not a bene. 

| 5 | Zo 2 | 
He may anſwere, and ſey this and that, 
I do no fors, I ſpeak ryght as I mene; 
Syn I fro love eſcaped am ſo fat. 
3. 

Love hath my name i-ftrike out of his ſclat, 
And he is ſtrike out of my bokes clene : 
For ever mo ® ther is non other mene. 

Syn I fro love eſcaped, &c. 


* This. NS. 
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THE TURNAMENT OF .TOTTENHAM: :- 
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4 4 
1 K's 


„„ OR, THE WOOEING, WINNING» AND. WEDDING. 
*« of TiBBE, THE REBV's DAUGHTER THERE" T 
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Ii does honour to the good ſenſe of this nation, that while 
all Europe was captivated with the bewitching charms of . 
 Chivalry and Romance, two of our writtrs in the rudeft times 
could fee thro? the falſe glare that ſurrounded them, and diſco- 
ver whatever was ab/urd in them beth,” Chaucer aorite br 
Rhymeof far T. Papas in ridicule of the latter, and in the follow-" 
ing poem we baue a humourous: burleſque of the formers 
Without pretending to decide, whether the inflitution of cb. 
wairy was upon the whole uſeful or perniticus in the Fate ages, © 
a queſtion that has lately employed many fine pens *, it evi" 


o 


dently encouraged à vindictiue ſpirit, and 1 re. 20 
F 


the cuſtom of duelling, that it will probably never be 09 
out. This, together. with the fatal conſequinees' which 
often attended the diverſion of the Turnament, wat ſufficient 
to render it obnoxious to the graver part of mankind. A- 


cordingly the Church early denounced its cenfiures againſt its 


and the State was often prevailed on to attempt its ſuppreſſion. 


But faſhion and opinion are ſuperior ts authority ; and tht 
proclamations againſt Tilting were as little regarded in th Us 


times, as the laws againſt Duelling are in theſe. This dia 
not eſcape the diſcernment of our poet, who 2 afily * 3 


that inveterate opinions muſt be attacked by other «venpons, © 


than proclamations and cenſures ; be arcordingly made uſt of” 


the keen one of RIDIcUIE. With this view he hat here in- 
troduced, with admirable humour, a parcel of clowns, im- 


tating all the ſolemnities of the Turuay. Here aue have the 


regular”. 


* See [ Mr, Hurd's] Letters on Ohivalry, 8v0, 1763. Memoires de Is 
Chevaleric par M, de la Curne des Palais, 17 59. 2 tom. mo. &e, 


( 
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regular challenge—the appointed day—the lady for the prize 
— the formal preparations—the diſplay of armour —the ſcu- 
cheons and devices—the oaths taken on entering the lifts —the 
various accidents of the encounter —the victor leading off the 
prixe, — aud, the magnificent feaſting.— with all the other 
ſolemn fopperies, that uſually attended the exerciſe of the 
barriers. And how acutely the ſharpneſs of the author's hu- 
awour muft have been felt in thoſe days, aur may learn, from 
hat we cas perceive of its keennufs now, when time has /o 
much blunted the edge of his ridicule, © 
Taz FurRNAMENT or ToTTENRAM was firſt printed 
om an ancient -MS. in 1631, 4to, by the rev. Whilhem 
Bedwell, rector of Tottenham, and one of the tranſlators of 
the Bible : be tells us it was written by Gilbert Pilkington, 
thought to have been ſome time parſem of the ſame pariſh, 
and author of another piece intitled Paſſio Domini Jeſu 


' Chriſti.  Bedawell, who was eminently frilled in the oriental 


languages, appears ia hawe been but little converſant with. 
the ancient writers in his own, and he ſo little entered into 


the ſpirit of the poem. be was publiſhing that he contends for 
— | | 


ing a ſerious narrative of a real event, and thinks it 
muſt have been written. before the time of Edward III, be- 
cauſe Turnaments were prohibited in that reign. J oo 
66 vorily beleeve, Jays , that this Turnament was ated 
ce before this proclamation of K. Edward. For how durſt 
* a to attempt to do that, althaugh in port, which was- 
*< + flraightly forbidden, both by the civill and ectleftafticall 
% power For altbough they fought not with lances,.yet, a- 
© our authour ſayth, It was ns childrens game.” And © 
ce what would have become of him, thinke you, which 
e fauld have fayne. another in this manner of jeaſting ? 
* Would be not, trow ven, have been HAND ror IT 
© IN EARNEST? YEA, AND HAVB BENE BURIED LIKE 
& DOG“ E is however well known that Turna- 
ments were in uſe dawn to the reign of Elizabeth. a 
In. the former editions of this work, Beduell's copy c 
traz/cribed here, with ſome few conjeFural emendations ; but 
as Bedawell ſeemed to have reduced the orthography at leaſt, if 


 #6t the phraſeolog y, to the fandard of his own time, it c 
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with great pleaſure that the Editor aue inf e, Mie, 5 
ancient MS. capy preſerved 1 the Malen * 8 . | 
5 396.] which appeared to have been tran cribed l on my = 
reign of K. Hen. VI. about 1456. This obIigrng informat 
i Editor owed to the of Tao. DrawarrT, 
e: and be has chiefy. bar more autheptic Tran- 
e. improved however ous SEE: As 
Book, 


O all thes kene code een to \carpe? it were kyade „ 

Of fele feyziyng ſoll ferly we fynde; 7 

The Turnameyt of Totenham have wo ©; Ang 

It were harme ſych nen bole int. . 

In N regs: : 977 nee 12 . 
Of Hawkyn, 1 bun 1122120 10 + 
Of Tomkyn,, of Terry, Fan 7 
| On rms 2} 4 a8 &D | 2 

Lei AIR SORRY a: | | 


* "SF 22 


it befel in Totenham on a dere day, : 10 
Ther way mad a humtyog be the hy- wh: 
Theder com al the meg of the cia. 
Of Hyſſylton, of Hy · gate, and f . 109 blo 
And all the ſwete ſyyokers.... „ ein ma 38 4 
Ther hopped Hawkyn, * Iten T is 
Ther daunſed Dawn, 1 27 
Ther trumped Tomyn, 
And al wes tems, drk. 


Tyl the day was gon nd 808 ling pak,” _ 


- 


That ad ſchuld . r | | 


1 


TL ad 88 a. iv id. 5 ww 31 
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| Perkyn the Potter into the preſs pet, % % © es 


And ſayd Randol the refe, 2 dozter thou hat, k 
Tyb the dere: TY | 
Therfor Sn wyt wold | BE dan A a4h 
Whych of all thys ef os 25 
Were beſt worthye Ad 
T 0 wed hur t to hoot Rows 
Upttyre: thos geln vo dr W n Rives: 5 
And ſayd, Randol the refe, 10 thys lad raves we = 
Boldely amang us thy dozter he craves 1 732 . 
We er rycher men then he, and mor pod haves” 
Of cattell and cornn a 
Then ſayd Perkyn to robber have 5555 
That I ſchal be alway redy in my ryzt, ;. - 
If that it ſchuld be thys day ſevenyzt, + qg- 
Or n zct to morn. 5 


. 


wh 
C..- TY ” 7 1 * N 
"7 712 * 44} far * 94 2812 


Then ſayd — hb iſe; Ever be he ee 


That about thys carpyng lenger wold be taryd: 2881 


Iwold not my dozter; chat ſeho were miſcaryd, | 


Bat at hur moſt worſchip I wold ſcho were maryd3 49. 
Therfor a Tum een 4 * 
Thys day ſevenyzt,.— | 
Wyth a flayl for Hats? OE 5 . 
And © he), that is moſt of wiyoke 
| Schal 1 hur wyth 1 84 HIP | i 


Whoſo "FIR Wart beſt in the Grnnniene, 5 


urn ſchal be granted the gre be the comon affent, 
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For to wynne my dozter wyth / dughtyneſſe of dent, 
And coppeld my brode-henne * that'was brozt out of Kent: 
And my dunnyd kowe _ C 50 
For no ſpens wyl I ſp are 
For no cattell wyl I care, 
He ſchal have my gray mare, 
And my ſpottyd ſowe. 


Ther was many * a” bold lad ther bodyes to bede: 55 
Than thay toke thayr leve, and homward thay zede; _ 

And all the weke * after thay graythed ther wede, 
Tyll it come to the day, that thay ſuld do ther dede. | 
They armed tham in matts ; 1 | 
| Thay ſet on ther nollys, es 
For to kepe ther pollys, A, 

Gode blake bollys, 
For barryng of bats, | us, 


may fo ſowed tham in ſchepeſeynnes, for thay ſchuld not 
breſt : | 
Ilk-on toke a blak hat, inſted of a creſt : 3 65 
A baſket or a panyer before on ther brett, 1 
And a flayle in ther hande; for to fyght preſt. 
Furth gon thay fare: 
Ther was kyd mekyl fors, 
Who ſchuld beſt fend hys cors: 
He that had no gode hars, 
le gat bym a mare, 
Vos. . 1 1 
Ver. 48. Doty, MS. N ee gh the phr 72 


owned ben.” „ $7. afterward A eker PC. 
1 in MS, and ſupplied from PC. * 0. He borrowed __ PC. 


- C3 
4 1948! 


On a ſek ful of fedyrs, for ſcho ſchuld ſyt ſoft, 


For whatſoever that he be, before me I fynde, 


is NLO IEN T-. POEMS. 


Sych another Wan have I not ſene oft, 
When all the gret company com rydand to the croft : j 
Tyb on a gray mare was ſet up on loft ; =; 


And led * till the gap', | 
For cryeng of the men 
Forther wold not Tyb then, 
Tyl ſcho had hur brode hen 
Set in hur Lap. 


A gay gyrdyl Tyb had on, borowed for the nonys, | 
And a garland on hur hed ful of rounde bonys, 
And a bronche on hur breſt ful of * ſapphyre? ſtonys, 
Wyth the holy-rode tokenyng, was wrotyn for tlie 
nonys; wn 
For no ſpendings' thay had ſpared. | 
When joly Gyb ſaw hur thare, 


He gyrd ſo hys gray mare, 
That ſcho lete a fowkin' fate 
At the rereward, . : 


I wow to God, quoth Herry, I ſchal not lefe behynde, 
May I mete wyth Bernard on Bayard the blynde, 
Ich man kepe hym out of my wynde, 


I wot 


Per. 76. 7 be MS. bad once ſedys, i. e. ſeeds, which appears to lav T 


been altered to fedyrs, or feathers. Bedwwell's copy has Senvy, i. « 8. 


Muſtard-ſeed, V. 77. And led hur to cap. MS. F. 83. Beda 

PC, bas Ruel Bones. F. 84. ſafer ſtones. MS. * , 

i. e. wrought, PC, reads, written. V. $6, No canal 1 — oy bt 

ſpared, MS, J. 89. Then 9 „ 0 ere MS, | 
= AN . Pp. 
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I wot I ſchall os LATE ok 28 
wWele ſayd, quoth Hawkyn. 
And I wow, quoth der gt | | 
May I mete wyth Tomkyn, 
— Hys flayle I ſchal hym reve. 


& + 4 — * 


I make a vow, quoth Hud, Tyb, ſon ſchal thou ſe, 10 
Whych of all thys bachelery © granted” is the gre: 
I ſchal ſcomfet thaym all, for the love of te; 
In what place ſo I come thay ſchal have dout of me, 
, Stow iy alt at” 
I bere a reddyl, and a "TIS 55 . 10g 
Poudred wyth a brenand drake, 8 +56 | 
And three cantells of a cake 
In ycha cornere. 


[ vow to God, quoth 8 yf 1 — 5 Gowt, 
Al that I fynde in the felde thruſtand' here aboute, 110 
Have I twyes or thryes redyn thurgh the route, 


In ycha ſtede ther thay me ſe, of me thay PAN have . 


When I begyn to play. 1 
I make avowe that I ne 4 5 | 74 
But yf Tybbe wyl me aid... 1 d b K 83g 
Or I be thryes don fall, 5 50 {x 1 | 
| 8 onys com . 5 | 


Then ſayd Terry, and 8 1 bys Zap « 
Saw thou n never yong boy forther hys body bede, 
AG .& 2 | For 


Ver. tor. — MS. * n 
V. 110, the MS, dal) bas the Gans, br Wow 1 


— —VEꝝu u u 2 — — pot 5 EA 4 Ps —— _— Pee 
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For when thay fyzt faſteſt and moſt ar in drede, | 126 
I ſchall take Tyb by the hand, and hur away * 
I am armed at the fall; 1 N 
In myn armys I bere wele 
A des trogh, and a pele, 
A ſadyll wythout a panell, „„ "m8 5 
| or bon a fles of woll. An. 


I make — Dudman, need ide las 
Whyls me ys leſt my merth, thou gets. — 
For ſcho ys wele ſchapen, and Hat as the rae, | 


Ter is no Capul in thys myle befor hur febal l ga; 130 


Sche wul ne nozt begyle : 


Sche wyl me bere, Vide py 3 


On a lang ſomerys day, 
Fro Hyſſylton to Hakenay, 


| Nozt other hal? myle. /* bob 7 


T 3 a vow, quoth Perkyn, thow (pes e of cold rot, 


1 ſchal wyrch * wyſelyer? withouten any bolt: . BY 


Five of the beſt capulys, that ar in thys oft, | 
I wot I ſchal thaym wynne, and bryng thaym to wy coll, 8 
And here I grant thaym Tyb be: 149 


Wele boyes here ys he, 
That wyl fyut, and not fle, 
For J am in my jolyte, 


Woych ſo forth, Gybbe. 


en in, ri 5. 


Whetr 


” 4%, „ fa 


Of 
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When thay had ther vowes made, ſurth can thay hie, 145 
Wyth flayles, and hornes, ang trumpes mad of tre: 
Ther were all the bachelerys of that cntẽe; 
Thay were dyzt in aray, as' nog g. 
Thayr baners:wer ful-byzs 
Of an old rotten fell; FP 50 
The cheveron of aplow-mell; 
And r -e te di T 4 me 
| * * 1 . 


I wot yt was no o chylder game, Ao thay „ 
1 When icha freke in the ſeld on hys ſeloy bet, 155 
And layd on ſtyfiy, for nothyng wold ee *, Os 
And foght-ferly faſt, tyll ther horſes ſwot, 
Ard few wordys ſpoken ; bm. 
6 Ther were flayles al to latred, 
53 Ther were ſeheldys al to flatred, _ 160 
. | Bollys and dyſches al to des | 
And * bedys n 


There was clyokyog of cant-ſadellys, 4 & hs of 
canines; 
Of fele frekys in the feld brokyn were their fawnes ; ; 
Of ſum were the hedys brokyn, of ſam the brayn-pannes, 
And Ly were thay beſene, or thay went thanns, . 166 
£ 7-5 | Wyth 


* Ver. 146 flailes, and harnifſe. PC. 1. 151. The | Chieke. P c. 
i 153. unn VJ. 14 yt * Mg. 
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Wyth firvopyiig of ſwepyls: 
Thay were ſo wery for-foght, 
Thay myzt not fyzt mare oloft, 4 2 
But creped about in the © croft , 1590 
As thay were croked cage, 


22 


Perkyn was ſo wery, that he 8 to _—_ 
Help, Hud, I am ded in thys ylk rowte : 

An hors for forty pens, a gode and a ſtoute! N 
That I may lyztly come of my noye oute, 17 5 

For no coſt wyl I ſpare. | OW: 

He ſtyrt up as a ſnayle, 

, | And hent a capul be the tayle, 21 
And *reft* Dawkin hys flayle, | aig 

And wan there a mare, 180 


Perkyn wan five, and Hud wan twa: 
Glad and blythe thay ware, that thay had don a; - 
Thay wold have tham to Tyb, and preſent hur with tha; 


The Capulls were fo wery, that thay myzt not ga, x 
But ſtyl gon thay ſtond. 185 p 
Alas ! quoth Hudde, my joye I leſe; | 
Mee had lever then a ſton of cheſe, 
That dere 'Tyb had al theſe, 
And wyſt it were my ſond. 
Perkyn turnyd hym about in that ych thrang, 190 
3 — Among thos wery boyes he wreſt w- he mg 3 
He ab 
1 0 179 as 4 OY erpehen as = 


V. 189. ſand, MS, 
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He threw tham doun to the erth, and thraſt tham amang, 
When he ſaw Tyrry away wyth Tyb fangs | 
And after hym ran; 
Off his horſe he hym drogh, 195 
And gat hym of hys flayl inogh : 
We te he! quoth Tyb, and lugh, 
| Ye er a dughty man. 


* Thus? thay tugged, and rugged, tyl yt was nere ny2t : 
All the wyves of Tottenham came to ſe that ſyzt. 200 
Wyth wyſpes, and kexis, and ryſchys there lyzt, 
Jo fetch hom ther huſbandes, that were tham trouth plyzt ; 
And ſum brozt gret harwos, 
T Ther huſbandes hom to fetch, 
| Sum on dores, and ſum on hech, 205 


2 Bum on hyrdyllys, and ſom on crech, 
And ſum on whele-barows. 
Thay gaderyd Perkyn about, * on' everych ſyde, 8 
mY And grant hym ther the gre,” the more was hys pryde: 
Tyb and he, wyth gret * mirth,” homward con thay ryde, 
by And were al nyzt togedyr, tyl the morn tyde ; 211 
And thay to church went :? 
So wele hys.nedys he has ſped, 

That dere Tyb he hath' wed ; ; 
The prayse-folk, that hur led, 215 
90 Were of the Turnament. : 
C4 | To 
f Per. 199. Thys. MS. V. 204. hom for to fetch. MS. V. 208. 


about everych ſide. MS. V. zog. the gre, is wanting in MS. V. 210. 
the mothe. MS, V. 212. And thay itere aſſent. MS, V. 214. had 
15, wed, MS. J. 215. W PC. . Ls : 
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To that ylk feſt com many for the nones; 
Some come hyphalte, and ſome 2 < thither” on the 
ſtonys ; | 
Sum a ſtaf in hys hand, and ſum _ at onys ; 
Of ſum were the. hedes broken, of ſome the ſchulder 
bonys ; | 220 
With ſorrow com thay thedyr. | 
Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Herry, 
Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Terry, 
And ſo was all the bachelary, 
When thay met togedyr. 


At that feaſt were : they ſerved i in rich aray, 
Every fyve & fyve had a cokeney; 5 
And ſo thay ſat in jollity all the long day; 
Tyb at night, I trowe, had a ſimple aray: _ 
Mickle mirth was them among; 
In every corner of the houſe 
Was melody delicious, 
For to here precious 
Of fix mens ſong t. 
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Ver. 218. 3 on. MS. 
* The laſt ſtanxa is not in MS. but given from Bedwell's cepy. 


1 Six-men's ſong, i. e. a ſong for fix voices. So Shakeſpeare uſes 
Three - man ſong-men, in bis Winter's Tale, A. 3. ſc. 3. to Jenote 
men that could fing Catches "compoſed for three Voices. Of this ſort are 
| 2 s Madrigals mentioned veloww, Book II. Song 9. So again 
Sbateſp. has Three-men Beetle; i. & al Beetie or Rammer ww:rked * 
three N - . 4+ A. J. Se, * | 
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FOR THE VICTORY AT AGINCOURT, 
That our plain and martial ancef re .conld evil (hoiv. 
fevords much better than their pens, will appear frm the fol- 
lowing homely Rhymes, which were drawn up by ſome poet 
laureat of theſe days to celebrate the immortal victory gained 
at Agincourt, Oe. 25, 1415. T his ſong or hymn is given 
_— as a curioſity, and is printed from a MS. cy in the 
Pepys collection, vol. I. folio. It is there accompanied wwith 


the muſical notes, which are copied is in a * * at the - 
end Y this volume. 1 | 


Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria? 


WRE kynge went forth to Normandy; - 
With grace and myzt of chivalry ; 
The God for hym wrouzt marvelouſly, 
Wherefore Englonde may calle, and cry 5 
* Deo gratias: 
Deo gratia Anglia redde pro vittoria. 


He ſette a ſege, the ſothe for to ſay, 
To Harflue toune with ryal aray; 
That toune he wan, and made a fray, 10 
That e wa rywe tyl domes day. 
e . Se. 
j 3 Then 
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Then went owre kynge, with alle his oſte, 
Thorowe Fraunce for all the Frenſhe boſte ; 
He ſpared * for” drede of leſte, ne moſt, 


Tyl he come to Agincourt coſte. 
Deo gratias, &c. 


Than for ſothe that knyzt comely 

In Agincourt feld he fauzt manly, 

Thorow. grace of God moſt myzty 

He had bothe the felde, and the victory. 
Deo gratias, c. 


Ther dukys, and erlys, Js and barone, 

Were take, and ſlayne, and that wel ſone, 

And ſome were ledde in to Lundone | 
With joye, and merthe, and grete renone. 
| Deo gratias, Cc. 


Now gracious God he ſave owre kynge, 
His peple, and all his wel wyllynge, 
Gef him gode lyfe, and gode endynge, 
That we with merth mowe ſavely ſynge 
Deo gratias: 

De gratias Anglia reade pro victoria. 
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VI. . | 
RHE NOT-BROWNE MAYD. 


The ſentimental beauties of this ancient ballad baus always 
recommenaed it to Readers of taſte, notwithſtanding the ruff 
of antiquity, which obſcures the flyle and expreſſion. Indeed 
if it had no other merit, than the having afforded the ground- 
avork to Prior's HEney and EMMA, His 0ught to prejerve 
it from oblivion. That we are able to give it in jo correct 
a manner, is owing to the great care and exatineſs nf the 
accurate Editor of the PROLUS10Ns 8. 1760; 20ho bas 

formed the text from .two copies found in two different edi 
tions of Arnolde's Chronicle, a book ſuppoſed to be firfl printed = 
about 1521. From the Copy in the Prolufions the following 
is printed, with a few additional. improvements gathered 
from another edition of Arnolde's book * preſerved in the 
public Library at Cambridge. All the various readings of 
this Copy will be found here, either recerved into the text, 
er noted in the margin. The references to the Proluſions 
will ſhew where they occur. In our ancient folio MS. de- 
ſcribed in the preface, is a very corrupt and defeive copy of 
_ ballad, which yet afforded a great improvement in one . 
paſſage. 125 85 1 . rs 

It has been a much eafier taſt to ſettle the text of this poem, 
than ta aſcertain its date. The Ballad of the NuTBROwNE 
Marv p was firft revived in The Muſes Mercury for June, 
1707.” 40.” being prefaced with a little Eſſay on the 
% old Engliſh Poets and Poetry in which this poem is 
concluded to be ©* near 300 years old, upon reaſons, which, 
though they appear inconcluſive to us now, were ſufficient 10 
deter mine Prior; who there firſt met with it. However, 
this opinion had the approbation of the learned WaN LIT, 
an excellent judge of ancient books. For that whatever re- 
lated to the reprinting of this old piece was reftrred to 


* This (which my friend Mr. Farmer ſuppoſes to be the fr Edi- 
tion) is in folio's the felios are numbered at the bottom of the leaf : the 
| Cong begins at folio 75. Tn this 34 Edit. the poem has been collated with 

a very fine copy that was in the collection of the 8 Weft, EA 

the readings artracted thence are denated thus * Mr. M.“ 


 femblance of rhythmus or flyle, the editor of theſe volumes hag 
in bis ancient folio MS. a- poem on the Victory of Floaden- 
feld, written in the ſame numbers, with the ſame allitera- 
tons, and in orthography, phraſeology, and flyle nearly re- 
ſembling the Viſions of Pierce Plowman, which are yet known © 


338 ANCIENT POEMS 


Wanley, appears from two letters of Prior's preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum | Harl. MSS. No 3777-1 The 
Editor of the Proluftons thinks it cannot be older than 
abe year 1500, becauſe in Sir Thomas More tale of 
TRE SERJEANT, fc. which was writlen about that time, 
there appears a ſameneſs of rhythms and orthography, and 
& very near affinity of words and phraſes, with thoſe of this 
ballad. But this reaſoning is not concluſive 3 for if Sir 
Thomas More made this bailad his model, as is very likely, 
that will account for the ſamengſi of meaſure, and in ſome 
reſped for that of words and phraſes, even ibo this had been 


Auritien long before : and as for the orthography, it is well 


Inown that the old Primers reduced that of moſt boaks to the 


frandard of their own times. Indied it is hardly probable 


that an antiquarian like Arnolde would have inſerted it 
among his hiflorical Collections, if it had been them a modern 

piecr; at leaſt he would have been apt 10 have named its 
author. But to ſheww how little can be inferred from a re- 


to have been compoſed above 160 years before that battle. 
A's this poem is a great curiefity, wwe fhall give a few of ihe 


 patroduttory lines, 


Grant gracious God, grant me this time, 9 
« That 1 may ſay, or 1 ceaſe, thy ſelven to pleaſe ; 
% And Mary his mother, that maketh this auorld; 
„And all the ſeemlie ſaints, that fitten in heaven ; 
« [ avill carpe of kings, that conquered full wide,. 
% That davelled in this land, that was alyes noble 5 
Henry the ſeventh, that ſaveraigne lord, & c. 
With regard to the date of the following ballad, aue have 
taken a middle courſe, neither placed it ſo high as Wanley and 
Prior, nor quite fo liau as the editor of the Proluſtens : we 


ſhould have followed the latter in dividing every other ling 


into i vo, but that the avhole would then have taken up more 
room, than cond be allowed it in this volume, 1 | 1 


5E it ryght, or wrong, theſe men UP. 
| On women do complayne * : 
| Affyrmynge this, how that it is 
A labour ſpent in vayne, 
To love them wele; for never a dele 
They love a man agayne: 
For late a man do what he can, 
Theyr favour to attayne, 
vet, yf a newe do them perſue, 
Theyr firſt true lover than 1. 
Laboureth for nought; for from her chought 
He is a banyſked . 


E 2 „ „ | 


I ſay nat nay, but that alt day 
It is bothe writ and fayd 
That womans faith is, as who ſayth, 
| All utterly decayd ; * 
But, revertheleſſe, ryght good wymnaſl 
In this caſe might be layd, | 
That they love true, and continde : 
Recorde the not · browne mayde : 3 
Which, when her love came, her to o prove, 
To her to make. his mone, 
Wolde nat depart ; for in 1. SI 
She loved but hym alone, 


* 


#iniſm 2 


Be it right or wrong, tis men among, 


On women to complayne. 


i. e. their, 


[1 

E 1 

1 

* ; 
: 
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2 


10 


15 


Tha 
* My friend Mr. Farmer 2 th read the ty lines thus as L. 


Ver, 2. Wa Prliſtui and Mr, . 0. Fer. 11. her. 
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ANCIENT POEMS, 


Than betwaine us late us dyſcus 
What was all the manere 

Betwayne them two: we wyll alſo 
Tell all the payne, and fere, 

That ſhe was in. Nowe I begyn, 5 
So that ye me anſwere ; _ 

Wherfore, all ye, that preſent be 
I pray you, gyve an ere. 

« I am the knyght; I come by nyght, 
As ſecret as I can; 

Sayinge, Alas! thus ſtandeth the caſe, | 
I am a * —__ 


; | SHE. x 
And I your wyll for to fulfyill _, 


In this wyll nat refuſe; 


Truſtying to ſhewe, in wordes fewe, -/ 


That men have an yll uſe 


| (To theyr own ſhame) women to blame, 


And cauſeleſſe them accuſe : 
'Therfore to you I anſwere nowe, 
All women to excuſe,.— 


Myne owne hart dere, with you what chere? 


I pray you, tell anone ; 


| For, in my mynde, of all mankynde | 


1 love but a alone. | 


| He. 


ANCIENT POEMS. xr 


| Hz. 
It Nandeth hs a dede is do | | 
Wherof grete harme ſhall growe : b 50 
My deſtiny is for to dy | 
A ſhamefull deth, I trowe; 
Or elles to fle: the one mutt be; 
None other way I knowe, 

' But to withdrawe as an outlawe, oy 55 
| And take me to my bowe. | 
Wherfore, adue, my owne hart true! 

None other rede I can; 

For I muſt to the grene wode 29, | 
Alone, a banyſhed man. e 60 


0 | 
| | SHE. 
O lord, what is this worldys blyſſe, 
That changeth as the mone ! 
My ſomers day in luſty may 
ls derked before the none. | 
I here you ſay, farewell ; Nay, nay, 65 
We depart nat ſo ſone: 
Why ſay ye ſo? wheder wyll ye go? 
Alas ! what have ye done? | 
All my welfare to ſorrowe and care 
Sholde chaunge, yf ye were gone; 70 
For, in my mynde, of all MR 
I love but you alone. 


3 Hs. 
Vir. 63. The ſomers, Prol, ; 


t 
i 


22 ANCIENT. POEMS. 


H x. 
I can beleve, it ſhall you greve, 
And ſomewhat you dyſtrayne; 
But, aftyrwarde, your paynes harde "be 
Within a day or twayne 
Shall fone aflake ; and ye ſhall take 
Comfort to you agayne. | £1 
Why ſholde ye ought ? for, to make thought, 
Your labour were in vayne. F 90 
And thus I do; and pray you to, | 
_ == As hartely, us I ean; 
Iv" | For I muſt to the grene wade go; 
ll. Alone, a banyſhed man. 


. SHE. . 
6 Now, ſyth that ye have ſhewed to „ 
The ſecret of your mynde, pt 
I ſhall be playne to you agayne, 
Luke as ye ſhall me fynde: 
Syth it is ſo, that ye wyll go, 
I wolle not leve behynde ; | 90 
+ Shall never be ſayd, the not- browne 290 


Was to her love unkynde: 3 
Make you redy*, for ſo am I, 
Allthough it were anone ; | EY. 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 95 


I love but you alone. 


He 


Yer, 97, Shall it never, Prol; and Mr. . Pier. 94. Althoughts 


d 0 


ANCIENT POEMS. 33 


Es Hz. 
Yet I you rede to take good hede 
What men wyll thynke, and ſay: 
Of yonge, and olde it ſhall be tolde, 
That ye be gone awayp/ _ 100 
Your wanton wyll for to fulfill, a 
In grene wode you to play; a 
And that ye myght from your delyght 
No lenger make delay :. -. 
Rather than ye ſholde thus for me 106 
Be called an yll woman, | . | 
Yet wolde I to the grene wode go, 
a a banyſhed man. 


71 


| SHE. 
| Though 1 it be ſonge of old and ronge, | 
That I ſholde be to blame, Hs 
Theyrs be the charge, that ſpeke ſo large 
In hurtynge of my name: 
For I wyll prove, that enge love 
It is devoyd of ſhame; 3 $399 07 
In your dyſtreſſe, and Wee 41 115 
Io part with you, the ſame ; 5 | 
And fure all tho, that do not ſo, . 
True lovers are they none: 
For, in my mynde, of all mankyndlde 
I love but you alone. 12 
Vor. II. 3 Hs. 


Per. 117, To ſhewe all. Prol. erd Mr, . 
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Ver. 133. I fay nat, Prot, end Mr. 2 
Camb, copy. 


Hs, 
I counceyle you, remember howe 
It is no maydens lawe, 


1 Nothynge to dout, but · to renne out 


To wode with an outlawe : 


For ye muſt there in your hand bere 


A bowe, redy to drawe ; h 
And, as A theſe, thus muſt you lyve, 
Ever in drede and awe; 


Wherby to you gives .. 


Yet had I lever than, 
That I had to the grene wode go, 
Alone, a banyſhed _ 


Snug 


8 I thinke nat nay, but as ye ſay, 


It is no maydens lore: 


From which to part, it maketh my hart 


As colde as ony ſtone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 


ANCIENT POEMS, 


Fer. 138. and tore. 


But love may make me. for your fake, 135 
As I have ſayd before | 1 
To come on fote, to hunt, and ſhote 
To gete us mete in ſtores 
For ſo that I your company | 
May have, I aſke no more: ' 146 


ANCIENT POEMS. 


H E. 
For an outlawe this dd the lawe, "v7 148 
That men has ns ee - 2621 
Without pytè, hanged to be, 
And waver mich the wynde. 
If I had nede, {as God farbede!) Tv 
What reſgaus conde ye fynde? - 150 
Forſoth, I trowe, ye and your bowe : 
For fere wolde drawe behynde : | 
And no mervayle: amen aid VP 
Were in your .cqunceyle than 
Wherfore [wy 8 the g node ev E - 
Alone, a dart! man. . 8 


. 
Ryght wele knowe ye, that women be 4 
But feble for to fyght; | 
No womanhede it is indede 1 85 
Jo be bolde as a kaygkt: 160 
Vet, in ſuch fere yf that ye were 5 
With enemyes day or nyght. T - 2 
I wolde withſtande, with —_— A 
To greve them as I eg SL 5 
And you wv ſave; Sense N "0 
From deth anen* many ones | 1 
For, in my reer re ei | [5 
I love but you alone. | | 
D2 „ | 


p Ver, 150. cours. Prot. and Mr. N. Vr. 162. and night. 


no . Her. 164. to ne with m aht. rol, 20d 


| 
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The thornie wayes, the depe valèies, 


5 Without more ſpeche, I you beſeche 


Fer. 172. froſt od rayne. Mr. W. 
Ver. 190. gone. Proel. and Mr. . 


ANCIENT PO EMS. 


„ 
Vet take good hede ; for ever I drede 
That ye coude nat ſuſtayne 


The ſnowe, the froſt, the rayne, 

The colde, the hete : for dry, or wete, 
We muſt lodge on the playne; : + 

And, us above, none other roſe 
But a brake buſh, or twayne: 

Which ſone ſholde greve you, I beleve ; 
And ye wolde gladly than 150 

That I had to the grene wode go, l 
Alone, a banyſhed man. n 


8 RE. 


Syth 1 have here bene partynere 8 i. 


With you of joy and blyſſe, 

I muſt alſo parte of your wo 
Endure, as reſon is: 

Yet am I ſure of one pleſure; 
And, ſhortely, it is this : 

That, where ye be, me ſemeth, bande, ; 
I coude nat fare amyſſe. 


185 


That we were ſone agone; 190 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 


J love but you alone. 


H z. 


Vir. 174. Ye muſt, Prot 


ANC IE N P iP O E M 8. 37 | 


H x. 
if ye go thyder, ye muſt conſyder, 
Whan ye have luſt todyne,  _ 
There ſhall no mete be for you gete, 5) 195 
Nor drinke, bere, ale, ne wyne. 
Ne ſhetes clene, to lye betwene, 
Mlade of thredę and twyne; OY 
None other houſe, but leves and. bowes, = 
Io cover your hed and myne. + 200 
O myne harte ſwete, this evyll dycte * 
Sholde make you pale and wann 
Wherfore I wyll to the grene wode * 
288 a banyſhed man. 


70 


75 


80 
SHE. : 
Amonge ahi wylde dere, ſuch an dation 
As men ſay that ye be, _ 
Ne may nat fayle of good vitayle, 
Where is ſo grete plent? 
8 And water clere of the ryvere , ,, _, +» 
Shall be full ſwete to me; 2210 
With which in hele I ſhall ryght ele. 
Endure, as ye ſhall ſe:: 
And, or we go, a bedde or two .'| 
90 | I can provyde anne: ä | 
For, in my mynde, of all mankjude ; 215 
I love but you alone. | 
E. „ D 3, 8 


20g * 


121 Ver. 196. Neyther bere. ral and Mr. W. Ver. 201. Lo myn. 
Mr. W. Ver. n ye nat as Prot, * May nat fayle, Mr. . 


38 ANCIENT POEMS. 
Lo yet, before, ye muſt do more, 
Pf ye wyll go with me: _ 
As cut your here up by your ere, 
Your kyrtel by the kne ; © 
With bowe in hande, for te withtande | 
Your enemyes, yf ncde be: 
And this fame nyght before day- TY 
Io wode- warde wyll I fe. 
vf that ye wyll all chis fulfll, 
Do it ſhortely as ye can; 
Els wyll J to the grene wode go, 
| Alone, a banyſhed man. 


| SHE: 
| man ts She dn hene for you | | 
Than longeth to womunhede: 
To ſhote in tyme of nede. 
O my ſwete mother; before all other # On f. 
For you I have moſt dfede: 
But nowe, adue! I muſt an: „ 235 
Where fortune 48th me lede. 
All this make ye : Now let us fie; A 
The day cometh faſt upon > £7 
For, in my mytide, of all mankyude | 
J love but you alone. Wy n er age 
2 Do 5 1 


Vir. 219. . g gg. PE. 220. at ove the kne. £ 
Pool. and N. Fer. 223» as poinga and Myr, V. . * 


* 
Nay, nay, nat fo ; ye ſhall nat go, 
Your appetyght is to be lyght . 
Of love, I wele eſp :: 1 
For, lyke as ye have ſayed to me, 245 
In lyke wyſe hardely ; 
Ye wolde anſwere whoſoever it were, 
In way of company, 
It is ſayd of olde, Sone hote, fone ce - 
And ſo is a woman, | | 250 
Wherfore I to the wode wyll go, 
Alone, a banyſhed man, 


4:4 


220 


e25 


8A. . 
Yf ye take hede, it is no nede & ; 
Such wordes to ſay by me; 5 
For oft ye prayed, and longe * CT 
Or I you loved, pardè: OY 
And though that I of aunceſtty - 
A barons daughter be, 
35 Yet have you proved howe I you bed 
A ſquyer of lowe degre ; 
And ever ſhall, whatſo befalf ; 
To dy therfore ® anone; 
For, in my mynde, I 
0 I love but you alone. . 
b. | Da : He. 
Per. 257. For I muſt to the grene wode go. Prof. and Mr. W. 
Ver. 253. yet is. Camb. Copy. Perbops for yt is. Ver. aba. dy 


with him. Editor: 
#1, n. Cc ur Lune i die for having loved you 


30 


4 ANCIENT POEMS. 


Hs. 
A ha chylde to be begylde! 2 26g 
It were a curſed dede; | 1 5 
To be felàwe with an outlawe! 
Almighty God forbede'! 
Yet beter were, the pore ſquydre - - 4] 
Alone to foreſt yede,, © + 1 : © 896 
Than ye ſholde ſay another day, | 
That, by my curſed dede, | 
Ye were betray' d: Wherfore, good werd. 
The beſt rede that I can, a 
Ts, that I to the grene wode go, 0 $91 op 275 
Alone, a banyſbed mag. | 


| SHE. 

Whatever befall, I never ſhall - . 
Of this thyng you upbrayd: _ pag 

But yf ye go, and leve me ſo, i "IF a 
Than have ye me betrayd. 2 - 280 
Remember you wele, howe that ye dele; 3 3 
For, yf ye, as ye ſayd, © HD . 
Be ſo unkynde, to leve behynde, DS 
' Your love, the not-browne Ws. 8 


Truſt me truly”, that I ſhall dy | 285 
Sone after ye be gone; E 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 3 
I love but you alone, E 
4 5 oo He. 
Ver. 278. mh Prol. and Mr. W: Ver, 282. ye be as. Prol. | 
and Mr. N. Ver. 283. Ye were unkynde to leve me behynde. 


Prol. and Mr. V. 


ANCIENT POEMS. 4s 


| | Hs. 
vf that ye went, ye _ wht 
For in the foreſt nowe 
I have purvayed me of a ap AS © 


Whom I love more than you; 


Another fayrere, than ever 50 n 

I dare it wele avowe; 

And of you dec ede told he wrote 
With other, as 1 trowe: | 

It were myne eſe, to lyve in paſs 
So wyll I, yf I can; 70% 

 Wherfore I to the wode wyll go, 

Alone, a banyſhed man. 


1 J 


SHE, 
5 a in the wode 1 . 
Ye had a paramour, | 
Al this may nought remove my thought 
But that I wyll be you: : 
And ſhe ſhall fynde nie ſoft, and kynde, 305 
And courteys every hour; 
Glad to fulfyll all that ſhe wyll © © 
Commaunde me to my power: 
For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, . 
Of them I wolde be one?! 310 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde | 
J love but you alone. KY 


SS 


Hr. ; 


Ver. 3 10. $0 the Ed: MS. AV the deen. 
Vet wolde I 1 
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42 A NCIENT PO E M 8, 


Myne owne dere love, I ſe the prove 
That ye be kynde, and true; | 
Of mayde, and wyſe, in all my lyfe, "315 
The beſt that ever I knewe. | 
Be mery and glad, be no more ſad, 
The caſe is chaunged newez _ . 
For it were ruthe, that, for your truthe, 
Ye ſholde have cauſe to rewe ; 320 
Be nat diſmayed; whatſoever I ſayd | 
To you, whan I began; 
I wyll nat to the grene wode go, 
I am no banyſhed man. 


| SHE. 
'Theſe tydings be more gladd to me, 3325 
Than to be made a quene, _ 
vf I were ſure they ſholde endure : 
But it is often ſene, 
Whan men wyll breke promyſe, they 8 | 
The wordes on the ſplene. (+ * $90 
Ye ſhape ſome wyle me to begyle, 
And ſtele from me, I wenne 
Than, were the caſe worſe than it was, 
And I more wo-begane: _ $M 
For, in my mynde, of all wenkie 335 


I love but you alone. 


* 


* 


6 H E. 
Per. 315; of all, Proh and A , Vir, 235: bladder. Pr, 
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| Hs. 
Ye ſhall nat nede further to deeds * 
I wyll nat dyſparàge ; 
You, (God defend!) ſyc ye deſcend 
Of ſo grete a Iynage. e ah dere 
Nowe undyrſtande; to Weſtmarlande, 855 
Which is myne herytage, 
I wyll you brynge : and with a rynge, 
By way of maryage | 
I wylf you take, and lady make, 
As ſhortely as 1 can: | 
Thus have you wot an erlys ſon, 
And not a banyſhed man.“ 
| 


15 


20 


Aurnox. 
a ye ſe, that women be N 
In love, meke, kynde, and ſtable: 350 
Late never man reptove them than, 
Or call them variablem | 
But, rather, pray God, that we may 
To them be comfortable ; | 
Which ſometyme proveth ſuch, as he hed... 3 5$ 
vf they be charytable. | 
For ſyth men wolde that women holds 
| Be meke to them each one; : 
2 Mioche more ought they to God . | 
And ſerve but * alone. 360 
VII. A 


—— Pra ant Bi) rh. figs bares © | 
NT, And no ban — Prot. and Mr. 1. J. 352, . — 
This line ww in Prol. and WF Pu. 355: proved —loved, 
2 and Mr. W. Ib. 2s loveth, Canb. V. 357. Forſoth. Prot. ad 
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2 


A BALET-BY THE EARL RIVERS. 


The amiable light, in which the character of | Anthony 
vide, lle the gallant Earl Rivers has been placed by the 5 
gant Author 5 the Catal. of Noble Writers, intereſts us in 
ewhatever fell from his pen. 777 is preſamed therefore that the 
inſertion of this little Sonnet will be pardoned, tho it Jpould 
not be found to have much poetical merit. It is the only ori- 
ginal Poem known of that nobleman's ; his more voluminous 
works being only tranſlations. And if we conſider that it 
avas written during his cruel confinement in Pomfret cafele 
a ſhort time before his execution in 1483, it gives us a fine 
picture of the compoſure and ſteadinęſi with which this ftout 
earl beheld his approaching fate. 

The werſes are preſerved by RqQusE a e Biſto- 
rian, who ſeems to have Copied them from the Earl's own hand 
writing. In tempore, ſays this auriter, incarcerationis a- 
pud Pontem · fractum edidit unym BaLEN in anglicis, ut 

mihi monſtratum eſt, quod ſubſequitur ſub his verbis: 
Sum what mulyng, & c.“ Roſſi Hiſt. 8 vo. 2 Edit. p. 213.“ 
T he 2d Stanza is, notwithſtanding, imperfeds, and We have 
iuſerted aſteriſks, to denote the defert. 

This little piece, which perhaps ought thin to 24 Been 
printed in flanzas of eig ht Hort lines, is auritten in imita- 
tion of a poem of C ban f. that nwill a Found 1 Urry's- 

| Edit. 1721. pag. 555. beginning thus, | || 


% Alone walkyng, in thought plainyng, oy 
„And fire fiphying, All deſolate. „„ 
% My remembrying Of my {ivyng _ 
My death wiſhyng Bothe erly and late. 


« Infortunate Is fo my fate 
Tat avote ye:what, Out of meſure 
0 My bife J hate; Thus deſperate _ 
1 jp#h 45 ſuch pore aue, Doe 1 endure, ge. | 
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UMWHAT 1 45 and more mornyng, 


XS. In remembring the unſtydfaſtnes; 
hony This world being of ſach whelyng, - 
elt. Me contrarieng, what may I geſſe? 
1 in 5 1 Aa | 5 
oy I fere dowtles, remediles, 3 
IT Is now to ſeſe my wofull chaunce, * 
1017 Lo * is' this traunce now in ſubſtaunce, 
it en my dune. 
le 
= 'Wyllyng t to dye, me anne truly 
Bowndyn am I, and that gretly, to be content: 10 
5 Seyng playnly, chat fortune doth Wx 
2 All contrary from myn entent. 
ut „„ = 
$: My lyf was lent me to on intent, F 
5 FHytt is ny ſpent. Welcome fortune! 
| But I ne went thus to be ſnent. 15 


en But ſho hit ment, ſuch is hur won. 


* 


Per. . in this. Raf E. 
Ver. 15. went, i. e. weened. _ 


VM. CU. 


1 45 ANCIENT POEMS. 
"M4 CUPID's ASSAULT: BY LORD VAUxX. 
"Ui T he Reader will think that infant Poetry grew apace 
»*i Between the times of Rivers and V aux, tbo nearly contem- 
105 poraries; if the following Song is the compoſition f that Sir 
an Nico As (afterwards Lord) Va vx, who was the fhin- 
Wh ing ornament of the court of Hleury Vil. and died in the 
HS „% 85 
. And yet ta this Lord it is attributed by Puttenham.in hit 
. * Art of Eng. Poefie, 1589. 40.“ a writer commonly well 
ih informed take the paſſage at large. In this figure 
50 * [Counterfait Action] the Lord NicyoLas Vavux, a 
1 & noble gentleman and much delighted in vulgar making, 
1 / * nd @ man otherwiſe of no great learning, but having 
#24 « herein a marvelous facilitie, made a dittie r reſenting the 
4 * Baitayle and Aault of Capide, fo excellently auell, as for 
174g  *© the gallant and propre application of his fichian in every 
Ws « hart, I cannot chooſe but ſet downe the greateſt part of his 
eee « Jitty, for in truth it cannot be amended, WähEN Curio 
9 * SCALED, Sc.“ p. 200. For a farther account of Nis 
Rk cholas Lord Laux, fee Mr. Walpolt's Noble Authors, Vol. 1. 
1 Dye following Copy is printed fram the firſt Edit. of Sur- 
119 rey's Poems, 1557, 4. — See another Song of Lord Vauæ 
is in the preceding Vol. Book II. No. II. ns Wo 
* | HEN Cupide ſcaled firſt the fort, 
F | Wherin my hart lay wounded ſore; 


The batry was of ſuch a ſort, 
That I muſt yelde or die therfore. 


There ſawe I Love upon the wall, 5 
How he is banner did diſplay: 

Alarme, alarme, he gan to call: 
And bad his ſouldiours kepe aray. Hy 
„ | h The 
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The armes, the which that Cupide bare, 


Were pearced hartes with teares beſprent, 
In filver and ſable to declare | 
The ſtedfaſt love, be alwayes ment. 


There might you ſe his band all dreft 
In colours like to white and blacke, 

With powder and with pelletes preſt 15 
To bring the fort to ſpoile and ſacke. 


Good-wyll, the maiſter of the ſhot, 
Stode in the rampire brave and proude, . 

For ſpence of pouder he ſpared not | 

Aſſault!] aſſault! to crye aloude. 20 


There might you heare the cannons rore 3 
Eche pece diſcharged a lovers loke z | 

Which had the power to rent, and tore © 
In any place whereas they tobe. 


And even with the trumpettes ſowne : 4 
The ſcaling ladders were up ſet, 

And Beautie walked up and downe, | 
With bow in hand, and arrowes whet. 


Then firſt Deſire began to ſcale, 


And ſhrouded him under his' targes 30 
As one the worthieſt of them all; 0 
And apteſt-for to geve the charge. 
Neur. zo. ſo Ed. 1555. ber. Ed. 25. 


: 


Then 


r ˙ EET EY 
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Then puſhed ſouldiers with their pikes, 
And halberders with handy ftrokes; f 
The argabuſhe in fleſhe it Iightes5, 33 
And duns the ayre with miſty ſmokes. 


And, as it is the ſouldiers uſe 
When ſhot and powder gins to want, 
I hanged up my flagge of truce, W 
And pleaded for my lives grant. 24 46 


When Fanſy thus had made her breche, 
And Beauty entred with her band, 
With bagge and baggage, ſely wretch, 

I yelded into Beauties hand. ja 


Then Beautie bad to blow retrete, | 45 
And every ſouldier to retire, 5 
And Mercy wyll'd with ſpede to ſet 
Me captive bound as priſoner. 


Madame, quoth I, fith that this day 
Hath ſerved you at all aſſayes, E 
I yeld to you without delay - - 
Here of the fortreſſe all the kayes. 


And fith that I have ben the marke, 
At whom you ſhot at with your eye; 
Nedes muſt you with your handy warke _ 55 
Or ſalve my ſore, or let me die. 
„ SINCE 


35 


40 


50 


55 


CE 
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*,* GINCE the foregoing Song <vas firft printed off, rea- 


ſons have occurred, which incline me to believe that 
Lord Va ux the poet, was not the Lord NiCnOLas Vayx,. 
cue died in 1523, but rather @ ſucceſſor of his in the. 
ite. For in the fir place it is remarkable that all the 
old writers mention Lord Laux the poet, as contemporary or 
rather poſterior to Sir Tnouss Wrar, and the E. of 
SURREY, neither of which made. any figure till long aſter 
the death of the firft Lord Nicholas Laux. Thus Puttenham 
in his Art of Engliſh Poefie, 1589." in p. 48. having 
named SKELTON, adds, In the latter end of the ſame 
„ kings raigne ¶ Henry VIII. ] ſprong up a new company of 
« courtly Makers, ¶ poets ] of whom Sir Thomas Wrar 
&« th" elder, and Henry Harl of Suxk BY were the two 
«© chieftaines, who having travailed into Italie, and there 
„ tafted the ſautet and lately meaſures and flile of the 
% Italian poefie » « greatly poliſhed our rude and homely 
% manner of vulgar poefie « - . . In the SAME TIME, or 
© NOT LONG AFTER was the Lord NichoLAs Vaux, 
* a man of much facilitie in vulgar makings . M ebbe 
in his Diſcourſe of Engliſh Poetrie, 1586. ranges them in 
the following order, The E. of Surrey, the Lord Vaux, 
Norton, Briftow;.” And Gaſcoigne in the place quoted in the 
% vol. of this work, [B. II. No. II.] mentions Lord Vaux 
after Surrey. Again,g the ſtilt and meaſure of Lord 
Vaux's 22 feem too refined and poliſhed for the dge of © 
Henry VII. and rather reſemble the ſmoothneſs and harmony 
of Surrey and Wyat, than the rude matre of Skelton and 
Hawes . — But what puts the matter out of all doubt, in the 
Britiſh Muſeum is a. copy of his poem, I lothe that I did 
love, [vid. vol. 1. ub: ſupra] with this title, ** A dyttye or 
«© ſonet made by the Lord Vaus, in the time of the noble 
© Pucene Marye, repreſenting the image of Death.” Harl. 
MSS. No. 1703. F. 25. . Fe e 
Il is evident then that Lord V aux the poet was not he that 
firurifped in the reign of Henry wi. but either his ſon, or 
grand/on'; and yet according to Dugdale's Baronage, the former 
was named THOMAS; aud the latter WILL1aM: Gut this 
Vor. II. E Aificuliy 
: e. Comp ofitions in Engllſh, e 
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Queen Mary's reign, fince bis fon 
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affen ly i is not great, for none of the old auriters mention the 

chriſtian name of the pottic Lord Vaux , excevt Puttenham ; 
and it is more likely — he might be miſtaken in that Loris 
name, than in the time in which he lived, Who Was fo _ 


bis contemporary. 
Trnomas Lord Vaux 0 Herrowier in Northamptin 


ſpire, was ſummoiei to par in 1531. When be dim, 
doos not appear; but he * lived 2 the latte "Ry 


W1LLIAM ewas not ſummoned ro parl. till the laft year of 
that reign, in 1558. This Lord died in 1595. See Duy- 
dale, V. 2. p. 304. Uher rhe whole I am e th 
leur that Lord Tnheu As was the PEr. 


1 In the Paradiſe ef Dainty To: 7596, be js called rb 10 Lend 


%% Faux the eller.“ 


. 
SIR ALDINGAR. 


Thi: ola fabulous legend ir given from the E. titer? s obs 
7 8, with a feu conjectural emendations, and the inſertion 


or 4 _ to ſupply defects in the original c 2 
7 1 has been ſuggeſted to the Editor, that the Author of this 


Poem Jeems to baue had in his eyethe flory of Gunhilda, who 
is ſometimes called Eleanor, and was married to the e 
(here called King) Henry. 


'$ UR king he kept «Falſe ſtewarde, 5 
: | Sir Aldingar they him call; | 
A falſer ſteward than he was one, 
Servde not in bond n nor Al. 


He 3 have layne by our corketye queens, „8 
Her deere worſhippe to betraye : of 
9-4” 4 =". ur | 


ANCIENT POEMS. 
Our queene ſhe was a good woman, | 
And evermore ſayd him naye. 


Sir Aldingar was wrothe in his mind, 
With her hee was never content, | 10 
Till traiterous meanes he colde devyſe, 
In a fyer to have her breat. | 


There came a lazar to the kings ance, 
A lazar both blinde and lame: 


He took the lazar upon his backe, 1 15 
And on the queenes bed him layne. 


_ * Looke thou go not hence away; 
** He make thee a whole man and a found 8" - 


| f In two howers of the day'*.” 20 
oli | 8 2 | 
* Then went bim forth ir Aldiogar, 
bis And hyed him to our king: 
v0 << If I might. have grace, as I have ſpace, 
"Fe «© Sad tydings I could bring,” 
Saye on, ſaye on, fr Aldingar, PIES 25 


Saye on the ſoothe to mee. 
<« Our queene-hath choſen. a hew new lone, 
„And ſhee will have none of thee. | 
| 5 Ss, F 


* He b e * the Bouldbesl bin bis er 
* of e , King's Evil, we 7 122 
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« If ſhee had choſen a right good knight, 
«© The leſſe had beene her ſhame; 

« But ſhe hath choſe her a lazar man, 
« A lazar both blinde and lame.“ 


If this be true; fir Aldingar, 
The tydings thou telleſt to me, 

Then I will make thee a riche riche knight, 35 
Riche both of 3 and fee, | 


But if it be falſe, fir Aldingar, 


As God nowe grant it bee! 
Thy body, I ſweare by the holye rood, 
Shall hang on _ e .. 40 


He brought our king to the queenes chamber, 
And opend to him the dore. 

A lodlye love, king Henrye ſayd, 
For our queene dame Elinore! 


If thou wert a man, as thou art none, 20 


Here on my ſword thouſt dye; 
But a payre of new gallowes ſhall now be buile, 


And there n thou hang on ee * 


83 


Forth hel! byed our it king, I a 


And an angry man was hee; 50 


{ ** And fone he found queene Elinore, 


That bride ſo bright of blee. 


40 


6 


50 
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Now God you ſave, our queene, SR 
And Chriſt you ſave and ſee; 

Heere you have choſen a newe newe love, 
And you will have none of mee. 


If you had choſen 1 4 . 
The leſſe had been your ſhame : | 

But you have choſe you a lazar man, 

A lazar both blinde and lame. 


Therfore a fyer there ſhall be built, 


And brent all ſhalt thou bee. 
** Now out alacke! ſayd our comlye queene, 
Sir Aldingar's falſe to mee. 


Now out alacke! ſayd our wk. queene, 


My heart with griefe will braſt. 
I had thought ſwevens had never beene true; 
I have proved them true at laſt. 


I dreamt a ſweven on thurſday eye, | 
In my bed wheras I laye, 


J dreamt a grype and a grimlie beaſt 


Had carried my crowne awayes 


My gorget and my kirtle of golde, 
And all my faire head-geere: 

And he wolde worrye me with his tyſh 
And to his neſt y-beare; 


33 


55 


65 


70 


75 


E 3 Saving 
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Saving there came a lidle * grey? bawke, + 
A merlin him they call, 


| Which untill the grounde did ſtrike the grype, 
That dead he downe did fall.— 8 


Giffe I were a man, as now I am none, 
A battell wolde I prove, 

To fight with that traitor Aldingar ; 

Art him I caſt ud glove. 


But ſeeing Ime able noe battell to ITY 7, 
My liege, grant me a knight Bn 
To fight with that traitor Aldingar, 
To maintaine. me in my right.” 


Now forty dayes I will give thee | 
| To ſeeke thee a knight therin : 90 
Tf thou find not a knight in forty dayes 1 
Thy bodye 1 it muſt brenn.“ 


Then ſhee ant eaſt, and ſhee ſent weſt, 
By north and ſouth bedeene: : 

But never a champion colde ſhe find, - 95 
Wolde fight with that knight oe keene. 


Now twenty dayes were ſpent and gone, 


Noe helpe there might be had; 
Many a teare ſhed our comelye queene 
"And aye her hart was ſad. | U 200 
WE Then 


E 
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Then came ons of the queapes damsglles, 4 


And knelt upon her knee, ' 
4% Cheare up, cheare up, my gracious dame, 
I truſt yet helpe may be: | | 


And here I will make mine avQWe, . »Z 10S 
And with the ſame me binde; 

That never will I return to thee, 
Till I ſome helpe may finde.“ 


Then forth ſhe rode on a faire n 


Oer hill and dale abaut: 1 110 


But never a «hampian colde ſhe inde, 


Wolde fighte with that knight ſo ſtout. 


And nowe the daye drewe on a pace, 
When our good queene muſt dye; 
All woe-begone was that faire damslle, 
When ſhe found no belpe was nye. 


118. 


All woe · begone was that faire damselle, 
And the ſalt teares fell from her eye; 
When lo! as ſhe rode by a rivers fide, 


she met with a tinye, boye. HH 1120 


A tinye boye ſhe mette, God wot, 
All clad in mantle of golde ; 3 3 
He ſeemed noe more in mans likendfſe, 2 
Then a childe of four yeere — 
E 4 : = Why 
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Why grieve you, damſelle faire, he ſayd, 125 
And what doth cauſe you moane ? 

The damſell ſcant wolde deigne a ny 
But faſt ſhe pricked on. 


Yet turn againe, thou faire damslle, 

And preete thy queene from mee: 130 
When bale is att hyeſt, boote is nyeſt, 

Now helpe enoughe may bee. 


Bid her 1 what ſhe dreamt 


In her bedd, wheras ſhee laye ; ; 


How when the grype and the grimly beat 1 35 


Wolde have carried her crowne awaye, 


Even then there came the litle gray hawke, 
And ſaved her from his clawes : 4 

Then bidd the queene be merry at hart, 
For heaven will fende her cauſe. 140 


Back then rode that faire . 
And her hart it lept for glee: 1 

And when ſhe told her gracious dame 
A gladd woman was hoo: 


But when the appointed day was come, 145 


No helpe appeared n ye: 1 
Then woeful, woeful was her hart, | 
And the teares ſtood in her ey e. 


ANCIENT” 0 Eu TH 


And nowe a fyer was built of wood; 

And a ſtake was made of tre; 150 
And now queene Elinore forth was led, E 
A ſorrowful ſight to ſee. 


Three times che berault he waved his hand, 
And three times ſpake on bye: : 

Giff any good knight will ſende this dame, ns 5 
Come forth, or ſhee muſt dye. 9 


No knight ſtood forth, no knight there came, 
No helpe appeared nye : 
35 And now the fyer was lighted up, 
Queen Elinore ſhe muſt dye. 7 yoo 
And now the fyer was lighted up, 
As hot as hot might bee; 
When riding upon a little white ſteed, 
0 The tinye boy they ſee. 


« Away with chat ſtake, away with thoſe brands, 165 
And looſe our comelye queene: 
I am come to fight with fir Aldingar, 
And prove him A traitor keene.” 


F orthe then ſtood fir Aldingar, 
But when he ſaw the chylde, " 290 
He laughed, and ſcoffed, and turned his backe, EE 
And weened he had been beguylde. 8 5 
Now 
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| I truſt that I hall avenge the wronge, . . 
| Thoughe I am fo {wall to ſee. _ 


The boye pulld forth a well good ſwords * 
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Now turne, now turne thee, Aldingar, . 
And eyther vighte or flee; 


So gilt it dazzled the ee; 
The firſt ſtroke ſtricken at Aldingar 1171 


Smote off his leggs by the knee. 12 


Stand ups ſtand up, ho falſe traitòre, 
And fight upon thy feete, 

For and thou thriveſt, as thou beginneſt, : 
Of height wee ſhal be meete. 


A prieſt, a prieſt, ſayes AJdingar, 
While I am a man alive. | 
A prieſt, a prieſt, ſayes Aldingar, 
Me for to houzle and ſhrive. 


I wolde 3 layne by our  comlye queene,. 
Bot ſhee wolde neyer conſent ; - 
Then I thought to betraye her unto our kinge 
In a * to | have her brent.. | 


190 


There came a lazar to the. kings. gates, | 
A lazar both blinde and lame: | 

I tooke the lazar upon my backe, 195 
And on her bedd him'layne, | 
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Then ranne I to our comlye king, 
| Theſe tidings ſore to tell. 
But ever alacke ! ſayes Aldingar, 
Faling never doth well. ⁊co 


175 


Forgive, forgive me, queene, madame, 
The ſhcrt time I muſt livre. 
Nowe Chriſt forgive thee, Aldingar, 
80 As freely I forgive. | 
Here * thy © queene, our king Harry'e, e, 205 
And love her as thy life, 5 | 
For never had a king in Chriſtentye, 
A truer and fairer wife. 


1 King Henrye ran to claſpe his queene, 2 

And looſed her full ſone: 1 

Then turnd to look for the tinye boye; 2 
he boye was vaniſht and gone. 


But firſt he had touchd the lazar man, 
And ſtroakt him with his hand: a 

The lazar under the gallowes tree 215 

All whole and ſounde did ſtand. 


The lazar under the gallowes tree 
Was comelye, ſtraight and tall; 
King Henrye made him his head ſtewarde 50 
To wayte withinn his hall. 2223 
| e | © THER 
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X. 
THE GABERLUNZIE MAN. 
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A ScorT15n Soxg. 


Tradition aſſures us that the author of this ſong aua, K. 
James V. of Scotland. This prince {whoſe character for 
ewit and libertiniſin bears a great reſemblance to that of hi 
gay ſucceſſor Charles II. ] was noted for ftrolling about hit 
deminions in diſguiſe t, and for his frequent gallantries wvith 
country girls, Tavo adventares of this kind he hath cele- 
brated with his oaun pen, viz. in this ballad of 1 ys GA. 
BERLUAZIE MAN ; and in another intitled THE JOLLY 
B:Gcan, beginning thus, . 5 | 
Thair was a jollie beggar, and a begging he was boun, 
And he tuik up his quarters into a Jand'art tonn. 

| e Fa, la, la, &c. 


It feems to be the latter of theſe ballads Cabbich was 
too licentious to be admitted into this collection) that is meant 
in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors *, where the 
ingenious writer remarks, That there is ſomething very 
ludicrous in the young woman's diftreſs when fhe thought her 

Jir/t favour had been threaun away upon a beggar. 

Bp. Tanner has attributed to James V. the celebrated Bal- 
lad of CyrisT's Kirk oN The GREEN, which is 4% 
eribed to K. James I. in Bannatyne's MS, written in 
1568: And nuwithRanding that authority, the Editor of 
this Book is of opinion that Bp. Tanner cas right. 

K. JaMEs V. died Dec. 13th, 1542, aged 33. 


+ fe. of a tinker, be ar, Sc. Thus he uſed to wifit a ſmith' 
_ dapghtcr at Niddry near Edinburgh. Fil. 2. p. 203 


THE 
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HE pauky auld Carle came ovir the lee 
Wi' mony good-eens and days to mer, 
Saying, Goodwife, for zour courteſie, 
Will ze lodge a ſilly poor man? 
The night was cauld, the carle was wat, 07 
And down azont the ingle he ſat; 
My dochters ſhoulders he gan to clap, | 


. And cadgily ranted and ſang. 

- ” e ee cabinet 

his O wow! quo he, were I as free, 

” As firſt when I ſaw this countrie, | - 10 
8 How blyth and merry wad I bee? 

4 And I wad nevir think lang. 

LY 


He grew canty, and ſhe grew fain; 
But little did her auld minny ken 


What thir flee twa togither were ſay'n, 1g 
When wooing they were ſa thrang. 
0 And O! quo he, ann ze were as black, 
he As evir the crown of your dadyes hat, 
2 Tis I wad lay thee by my back/ | 
And awa wi” me thou ſould gang. 20 
1 And O! quoth ſhe, ann I were as white, 
5 As evir the ſnaw lay on the dike, 
f Ild clead me braw, and lady like, 
And awa with thee Ild gang. 
„ netween the twa was made a plot; 25 
They raiſe'a wee before the cock, | 


7 And wyliely they ſhot the lock, 
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And faſt to the bent are they gane. 
Up the morn the auld wife raiſe, 


And at her leiſure put on her claiths, 
' Syne to the ſervants bed ſhe gaes 


To ſpeir for the filly poor man. 


She gaed to the bed, whair the beggar lay, 


The ſtrae was cauld, he was away, 
She clapt her hands, cryd, dulefu' day! 


For ſome of gur geir will be gane. 
Some ran to coffers, and ſome to kiſts, 
But nought was ſtown that could be mift, 


She dancid her lane, cryd, praiſe be bel, 
I have longs a leal poor man. 


Since naithings.awa, as we can learn, 


The kirns to kirn, and milk to earn, 


Gae butt the houſe, laſs, and waken = bairn, 


And bid her come quickly ben. : 
The ſervant gaed where the dochter la. 45 
The ſheets was cauld, ſhe was away, 
And faſt to her goodwaife can fay,. FO 

Shes aff with the ne 


0 fy gar ride, and f) gar rin, 8 
And haſt ze, find theſe traitors agen; 
For ſhees be burnt, and hees be flein. 


Per. 29, The Carline. Other cepies. 
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The wearyfou gaberlunzie man. 
Some rade apo horſe, ſome ran a fit, 
The wife was wood, and out o' her wit; 
She could na gang, nor yet could ſhe fit, 5g 
But ay did curſe and did ban. | 


Mean time far hind out owre the lee, 
Fou ſnug in a glen, where nane could ſee, 
The twa, with kindlie ſport and plee, 
Cut frac a new cheeſe a whang. 60 
The priving was gude, it pleas'd them 1. 
To lo'e her for ay, he gae her his aith. 
Quo ſhe, to leave thee, I will be es 
D de r | 


Ky crook her mon, JAI 
"7 Sic a poor man ſheld nevir trow, 
1 Aftir the gaberluuzie- mon. 
45 | My dear, quo be, Deer „ 
And hae ua learn che beggure tonge, 70 
To follow me Fraue toun to toun, | . | oh 
And. . N on. 
88 
wp kant and Keel; Mali ster bel., 
50 And ſpindles and whotles for them whe — 
Whilk i is a a ann. | 75 


"he * 4-4 . #+ P 13.4 4 ; 5 92 4 f 
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The gaberlunzie to carrie--<-0. - 
Ill bow my leg and crook my knee, 
And draw a black clout owre my ee, 
A criple or blind they will cau me: 
While we fall ſing and be merrie--o. 90 


| NI. | | | 
ON THOMAS. LORD, CROMWELL: 


Tt is ever the fate of a diſgraced minifter to be forſakin 
by his friengs, and injulted by his enemies, always tecken- 
ing among the latter the giddy inconſtant. multitude. Me 
have here a ſfurn at fallen greatneſs from ſome angry 
partiſan of declining popery, aubo could never for. ive the 
downfall of their Diana, and loſs ef their OE The 
ballad ſeems to have been compoſed betaveen the time Cron- 
ewell's commitment to the tower, June 11. 1540, and that 
of his being beheaded July 28. following. A Hort inter- 
val] but Henry's paſſion for Catharine Howard would 
admit of no delay.  Notwithſlanding our libeller, Cromwell 
had many excellent qualities; his great fault was too much 
obſequiouſneſs to the arbitrary WILL of his maſter 3 but let 
it be conſidered that this wy had raiſed Lim from o8/curity, 
and that the higb-born nobility bad ſb dun Him the way in 
every kind of mean and ſerwile compliance. —— T he original 
copy printed at London in.1 540; it intitled, A nee ballad: 
* made of Thomas Crumwel, called TxoLLs oN AWAY,” 


n 


* 


To it it prefixed this difiich by way of burthen, "© 


1 


Synge heave and howe rombelowe trolle on away. 


BOTH 
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OTH man'and chylde is glad to here tell _ 
Of that Ph ee egg 7 


Now that he nn An n 
Synge trolle on away, 


80 
| When fortune bolejdabe ih dy Face; „ not) 
Thou haddyſt fayre tyme, but thou baden graces $ | 
Thy cofers W Hlydft a pace. 4 


CS Sage, le. 


Both plate and chatys i came to thy fyſt, 
Thou lockydſt them vp where no man T0 


hank in the 4 treaſoute ſuche thinges were ahn 
Synge, &c. 


Both cruſt and crumme came Abbes thy bandes, 10 
Thy marchadndyſe fuyled over the fundes. 
Therfors nome thoe art Wyo in bandes. 


pere e 


Fyrſte when kyngt Henry, "Ga fue ie grace yo 

Perceyud myſcheſt kyndlyd in thy face, . Se, 

Then it was 1 to 3 the a plate. ws 
| ene &c. 


aw 


Hys grace was eder of 575 nature, 
Mouyd with petye, and made the hys ſeruyture; | 
But Wye as a % ſache thinges dyd procure. "24 

| _ Synge, &c. nd 
vor. IL e E | Thou 
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Thou dyd not remembre, falſe heretyke, 
One God, one fayth, and one kynge extholke, 
vor * haſt bene ſo 1 a ſcyſmatyke. 10 
| Synge, &c. 


Thou acids not learne to knowe theſe thre 

But euer was full of iniquite : T1 

Whorfore all * dane hathe ben troabled with ah 
Synge, &c. 


All PO that were of the new trycke, 8 10 
Agaynſt the churche thou baddeſt them ſtycke; 1 
Wherlore., nowe e thou haſte touchyd the quycke. 
Synge, & &c. 
Bothe ſacramentes and ſacramentalles 4 
Thou woldyſt not ſuffre within aut: Tae 1 
Nor let vs ds oY all en ſonles. 1 
0 | | synge, Kc. 
b 


Of what generacyon thou were no be can dhe 
' Whyther of Chayme, or Syſchemell, : 

Or elſe ſent ys frome the deuyll of hell. 

Spoge, & OY 


Thou woldeſt neuer to vertue applye, 

But couetyd euer to clymme to h ye. K A 

Ang powe haſte thou trodden thy thoo awrye. 6 
Synge, e. 

3 8 Tr WI. 


9 1 x . 
* «+ Af a ? 
o * 
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Vho-ſo-euer dyd winne thou wolde not loſe ; 

herfore al Englande doth hate the, as I ſuppoſe, | 
3ycauſe thou waſt falſe to the redolent roſe. 5 
Ti 3 synge, &c. 


* 


40 


Theu myghteſt have . Hane thy cloth to flocke 


pon thy greſy fullers ſtocke; _ 3 

'herfore 2. downe 5 yr heade ypon this blocke. 
\ , R gynge, Se. 

et ſaue that 8 0 God bath | bough 5 . 1 2 

ind for thy careas care thou nought, -. MIATA Derr 

et it ſuffre PI alt wrought. Nun rl 45 


J 
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od ni yd Henry: with all his power 
And prynce Edwarde«that goodly flowre, * een 
ith al hys lordes of great honoure. 1 N 1 * . X 

. 'Synge'trolle on\awaye, ſyng trolle on .] ẽt;ů \ 


a Hevye and how rombelowe trolle on awaye- 


. firbir is ginerilly ſdid is Bade VediiolfBlockfmiith 


Ho ? Putney : but the author.of this Ballad would inſinuate chat 'vither be 
5 pm. 4 or ſome of his anceſtors were Fullers by 444 5 * 
1529 aum 2007 5 irg, mod 


20 Ko The foregoing Piece gave riſe u 3 
obich was carried on thro" a ſucceſſion of /even or _— 
ballads written for and againſt- Lard Cro OMWELL., Theſe 


re all preſerved in the archives of the Antiquarian ociety, 
a large folio Collatio of Proclamations, Ic. made in the 


\eigns of K. Hen. . Bd. VI. & Mary.:2, Eliz. 
Janes I. o. p e ah 01915d) bah 


„ „ 5 * 4 4 2 un N : 8. : 
3 x \ A © "8 5 3 : 1 : + 1 
» * % * » * 
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Hy cries ponds 49 {1 04 Si "il b wodts-& And 
XI. 
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Wl n moor 12k 
755 Peauiful poem, N perhaps the fr a * 
gaftoral writing in our language, is preſerved among 1 
SONGS AND, SONNETTES of the r Sc. 4 
in that part Uf the tolledibn, abbhα  conhfts if one 
UNCERTAIN AUCToOuRs., Theſe poems were fir, pabliſu 
fn 1557, ten years 2 bat 777 NAT 1 fell 
victim to the tyranny of Henry but it i 73 ant fi 
rr them were comtpojed before the death of fir Thomas Whit 
1541. See Surrey's poems, 4to. fol. 19. 49. 
ho' written perhaps acur hnlf a century ge before the Sui 
RERD's CALENDAR T, ir, ill be found ar /uperior | 
any of thoſe Eclogues 1 in natuft n fected Je 2 Aale ia ſi 
plicity of flyle, in ay ov of — un all oh 
 beaxtier'6f paftbral' prorry vage Te” 0 e pro 
more hy fo excellent a 24S 7 


oY by moo A was a-faire mayde, 85 


. 


Whom Harpalus the bendmanp pray "= | 
Mgr e.g W angry N 


* 1 A - F 1 F 
4 ; 8 N 5 f 3 155 4 


* * . 


44 2 pan ind ae cem, 8 
„ Were her aer Ven er ; wk ie | ks 
And Phylida tould twiſt and ſpinne, _ 

And thereto ſing full clere. — \ 39 a 


5 r 7 


A Fir jul 1 1579. 
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But Phylida way all 8 „ 
For Harpalus to Winne; 3 5 Les Your” Es" | 'S 10 
For Corin way her qaely j . 3 1 
Who forſt her not a Pinne. 


How often would. ſhe flowers 209 7 3 
How often garlandes make 3 a , 

Of couſlips and of colymbine ? d 
And al for Corin' 's ſake. 


15 


* 
F. &- 


innern N 


But Corin, he had haukes 1 
And forced more the field: 


Of lovers lawe he toke no core: Fa 10 . RE 
For once he was ar B 20 


Harpalus prevailed 8 
His labour all was loſt; 555 
For he was fardeſt from her chovght, | 
And "ou ke loved her moſt. | 


Therefory duct he bach pole and Joyngs.. 144 13 | 
And drye as clot of clay : E 5 | PS 


His fleſhe it vas conſumed cleans; = 
His colour mne ,. = 


His beard it had not ks ſhares 


His heare hong :all-unkempt:  - 30 
+ A man moſt fit even for the grave, | g 
8 Whom * ä | 
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His eyes were red, and all ener 


v4 His face beſprent with teares: 104 
It ſemde unhap had him r hatcht', ') 161 
| In mids of his diſpaires. © ot oA'W 


His clothes Ine blacks, atid'atſo bare; ; 
As one forlorne was hej; 
Upon his head alwayes Tot ware 1 —65 l 


A wreath of wyllow tree. 


His beaſtes ne kept upon the hyll, 
And he ſate in the dale: 

And thus with ſighes and forrowes faril, 

le gan to tell his tale. 1 


o 


Oh Harpalus ! thus would he ſay j 
Unhappieſt under ſunne'® ! To 
The cauſe of thine unhappy day, 1071 
* love was firſt begunneexc 


For chou wenteſt firſt by fute to ſeeks 
A tigre to make tame, F 
That ſettes not by thy love eee 

But makes thy * * mal 931 


As eaſy it were for bs convert: 
The froſt into a' flame; | 
As for to turne a frowarde hert, | | 
Whom thow'fo faine wouldſt frame, 
l . ; | | Con 
Ver, 33 · &c. The Corre&ions are from Ed, 1574. 


- 


1 


Corin he liveth careleſſe:  - WE. 
He leapes among the leave: 

He eates the frutes of thy redreſſe: 4 
Thou reapſt', he takes the ſheaves. 60 


My beaſtes, a whyle your foode refraine, 


And harke your herdmans ſounde: 
Whom ſpitefull love, alas ! hath ſlaine, 
Through-girt with many a wounde.. 


O happy be ye, beaſids wilde, 6563 


That here your paſture takes: 
I ſe that ye be not begilde _ 
Of theſe your faithfull makes. 


The hart he feedeth by the hinde: 
The bucke harde by the doe: 70 
The turtle dove is not unkinde 
To him that loves her ſo. 


The ewe the hath by her the ramme OT, 
The yong cowe hath the bulle: 


The calfe with many a luſty lambe. - 75 


Do fede their hunger full. 


But, wel-a-way ! that nature wrought 
Thee, Phylida, ſo faire: 


For I may ſay that I have bought _ 
Thy beauty all td deare. | Bo 
| 


72 


To th'ende that I may want my breath: 


That the may feele within her breſt 
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What reaſon is that crueltie | 
With beautie ſhould have part? 
Or els that ſuch great tyranny 
Should dwell in womans hart? - 


I ſee therefore to ſhape my death 
She cruelly is preſt ; 


My dayes been at the beſt. 


O Cupide, graunt this my requeſt, 
And do not ſtoppe thine eares ; | 


The paines of my ng mera : 


Of Corin © who! is ele 
That ſhe may crave her fee: 

As I have done in great diſtreſſe, 
That loved her faithfully. 


But fince that I ſhal die het flave ; 
Her ſlave, and eke her thrall: 

Write you, my frendes, upon my grave 
This chaunce that 1s befall. 7-55 +33 


Here lieth unhappy Harpalus 
By cruell love now ſlaine: 7 a TH 
. * Whom Phylida un juſtly thus, 5 

„ Hath murdred. with diſdaine.” | f 


XIII. ROBIN 66 
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t tt un de 
ROBIN AND MAK YN E. 
Ax ANCIENT: SCQTTISH PASTORAL. 


The palm of paſtoral poeſy is here conteſted by a cotemps- 
rary writer with the author of the foregaing. The- critics 
will judge of their reſpectiue merits ; but muſt make Jos 
allowance for the preceding ballad, which is given fimpiy. 
as it flands in the old editions : whereas this, which follows, 
has been reviſed and amended throughout by ALLAN Rau- 
SEY, from whoſe Evgr-Gruen, Hol. I. it is here ebicfy 
printed. The curious Reader may however compare it with 
e more original copy, printed among Ancient Scottiſh 
Poems, from the Ms. of George Bannatyns, 15,68. Lins. 
* 1770. 1226. Mr. RonzzT Hungvgon (t whom 
we are indebted for this Poem) appears to /o much advas- 
tage among the writers of eclogue, that we are ſorry we can 
i give little other account of him, befides what is contained in 
5. following eloge, written by W. Dunbar, a Scottiſb ports 
who lived about the middle of the, 16th century: _ | 
ln Dumferling, he | Death] hath tane Broun, 
*« With gude Mr. Robert Henryſon.” | 
Indeed ſome little farther. inſight into the hiflory e this 
Scottiſh bard is gained from the title prefixed to ſome of his 
oem. r e in the Britiſh Muſeum ; viz. ** The moral l 
© * Fabillis of Eſep compylit be Maiſter RoBRERT HZNAI- 
1 SCOLMAISTER of Dumfermling, 1571.“ Harlcian 
0 386 „ $ 1. ä | | | ET, 
ER hiexiitit'n Vol. I. whence the aboue diftich 
is extracted, are preſerved two other little Doric pieces by 
Henryſon; the one intitled Tux Lyon and Ths Movuss; 
the other, THE GARMENT OF GUDE LaDY1s. Some otber 
of his Poems may be ſeen in the ©* Ancient Seorti/h Poems 

'* printed from Bannatyne's MS, above referred 28 Pp: 6: 
[774 | 


90 
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OBIN fat on the gude grene hill, 
Keipand a flock of fie, 
Quhen mirry Makyne ſaid him till, 
«« O Robin rew on me | 
44 | haif thee luivt baith loud and fill, 
46 'Thir towmonds twa or thre : 
« My dule in dern bot gif thou dill, 
Doubtleſs but dreid Ill die, 


Robin replied, Now by the rude, 
Naithing of luve I knaw, 

But keip my ſheip undir yon wod : 
Lo quhair they raik on raw. 

Quhat can have mart thee in thy mude, 
Thou Makyne to me ſchaw; 

Or quhat is luve, or to be lude ? 
Fain wald I leir that Jaw. 


The law of luve gin thou wald leir, 
« Tak thairan A, B, C; 
«© Be heynd, courtas, and fair of feir, 
„ Wyſe, hardy, kind and frie, 
ic Sae that nae danger do the deir, 
* Quhatdule in dern thou drie ; 
« Preſs ay to pleis, and blyth appeir, - 
« Be patient and privie.” 
8 1 Robin, 


Vier. 19. Bannatyne s MS. reads as above, heynd, act, keynd, as in 
the Edinb. edit, 1770. Ver. 21. So that no 5 Bannatyne's 248. 
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Robin, he anſwert her againe, - : Ada * 2g 
T wat not quhat is luv e: 

But I haif marvel in certaine 

Quhat makes thee thus wanruſe. . 

The wedder is — and I am fain ; ; 

And we ſould pley us on the — LE. 
They wald us baith Wins 


% Robin, tak tent. unto my tale, 

« And wirk all as I reid; Bo Yen, © 
«© And thou fall haif my heart all hale, „ 
„Eik and my maiden-heids 
« Sen God, he ſendis bute for bale, 

And for murning remeid, | 
_ « T'dern with thee bot gif I date, . 
Doubtleſs I am but deid. “ 10 


Makyne, to- morn be this ilk tyde, 

Gif ye will meit me heir, 

Maybe my ſheip may gang beſydeß, 

Qubyle we have liggd full neir; 85 

But maugre haif I, gif I byde, 5 45. 
Frae thay begin to ſteir, .o del 

Quhat lyes on heart Iwill nocht hyd, 
Then Makyne mak 1 cheir. 


% Robin, thou reivs me of my nd ; N 
I luve bot thee alane.“ i 50 
Makyne, adieu ! the ſun goes weſt, i 


The day is neir-hand gane. tf 
| 8 Ss « Robin, 
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Robin, in dale I am ſo dreſt, rt, 
That luve will be my ban... 
Mak yn, gae luve quhair-eir n 
For leman I luid naneG. 


60 « Robin, I ſtand in fie, a  &yle,. 

I fich and that full fair.” “, 

Makyne, I have bene here this quyle; . 

At hame I wiſh I were. 

“Robin, my hinny, talk and ſmyle, 
Gif thou will do nae mair.“ | 
Makyne, ſom other man beguyle, 

For hameward I will fare. 


Syne Robin on his ways he went. | 
As light ag leif on tree; | 
But Makyne murnt and made lament, of. 
. Scho trow'd him neir to ſee. | | 
Robin he brayd attowre the bent : 
Then Makyne cried on hie, 
Now may thou ſing, for I am ent! 
„ Quhat. ailis luve at me py 


Makyne went hame withouten fail, 
And weirylie could weip; e, 
Then Robin in a full fair dale . 5 
Aſſemblit all his ſheip: 
Be that ſome part of Makyne's ail, 
Out-throw his heart could creip, | 
Hir faſt he followt to afſail, .. 
And till her tuke gude keip. i 80 


The man that will vor when ke mays 
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Abyd, abyd, thou fair Mayne. 


A word for ony thing or 


7 


For all my luve, it fall be ahyne, ws SPL 


Withouten departing... /; .. . i. | + 
All hale chy heart for cll hare ane N 

Is all my coveting "7 | AT I Abtes o60: 
My ſheip to morn 2 e A . 

Will need of nat keiping/ 21 + 


jo 


8 Robin, thou haſt, heard fig and 60. 
In geſts and ſtorys auld, | 


FR 


_ 


% Sall have nocht when he wald. 
46 I pray to heaven bauh nicht and 5. 
ge eiked their cares ſae cauld, 
«« That prefles firſt with thee — 4 * 
he forreſt, firth, or fand.“ 


—_— 


Makyne, the nicht is ſoſt and dr, 
The wether warm and fair. 

And the yrene wod richt nejr-hand. e 
To walk attowre all wietree 


There may nae janglers us eſpy, 


That is in luve dontrair :: 
Therin, Maleyne, baĩth you and! 
Unſeen may mak repair. 


8 


95 


| 5 100 


92 Robin, 


| V. „e MS, bas APY e 1%. 
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% Robin, that warld is now e e 11 0 
And quyt brocht till an end. 
« And nevir again therew perfay, | 
&« Sall it be as thou wen 
« For of my pain thou made but play, AP 
1 words in vain did ſpend; 110 
ee As thou haſt done, ſae ſall I 94h I 15 
* Murn on, Tehink to mend. 


1 Malkyrie; the hope of all my * id 
My heart on thee is ſeet: 5 . 
I'll evermair to thee be leill, 115 
Quhyle T ang eta, Hed 
Never to fail as uthers feill, 
Quhat grace ſo eir I get. n 
„Robin, with thee I will not Ang; * 
e Adieu, for this we met... 


Makyne went hameward' blyth enough - a4 
Outowre the holtis hair; „ 
Pure Robin murnd and Makyne i DAA 
S8 cho ſang, and he ſicht ſair: WI - 
And ſo left him bayth Wo e 154 15 
In dolor and in care, 64 ff = Py, 
Keipand his herd under a IN ae 
Amang the ruſhy gair. 28 = 


1 II 


aA” XIV. GENTLE 


* ND AN NI om 4 7 N 1 8 
J. 117. Bannatyne's MS, reads as above feill, hot Faill, as in Ed. 1770. 
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| 2004s . a 1 © - 
GENTLE HERDSMAN, TELL TO ME. 
DiatoGuUB BETWEEN A PILGRIM AND HERDSMAX. 


T he ſcene of this beautiful old ballad is laid near Walſing- 
ham in Norfolk, where was anciently an image of the 
Virgin Mary, famous over all Europe for the numerous pil- 
grimages made to it, and the great riches it poſſeſſed. Eraf- 
mus has given-a very exact and humorous deſcription of the 
ſuperſtitions practiſed there in his time. See his account of the 
ViRGO PARATHALASSIA, in his collogay, intitled, Per E- 
GRINATIQ RELIGIONIS ERGO. He tells ws, tht rich offer- 
ings in filver, gold, and precious flones, that were there ſhewn 
him, were incredible, there being ſcarce a perſon of any note 
in England, but what ſome time or other paid a viſit, or 
ſent a preſent to OUR LADY or WALSINGHAM®. At the 
diſſolution of the mona/teries in 1538, this ſplendid image, 
awith another from Ipſevich, was carried to Chelſea, and 
there burnt in the preſence of commiſſioners ; who, we truſt, 
did not burn the jewels and the finery. © © 
This poemis printed from a copy in the Editor's folio MS. 
which had greatly ſuffered by the hand of time; but weſtiges 
of ſeveral of the lines remaining, ſome conjectural ſupplements 
have been attempted, which, for greater exatine/e, are in this 
one ballad diſtinguiſhed by Italicls. 


© FEntle herdfman, tell to me, 
Of curteſy I thee pray 
Unto the towne of Walſingham 
Which is the right and ready way. 


10 


an ee 7 5 & Unto 
See r 


et. of the Earl of Northumber 


'% 
' 
| 


& © 
A. 


0 
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„ Unto the towne of Walſingham 
4 The way is hard for to be gone; 
© And verry crooked are thoſe pathes 
« For you to find out all alone. ” 


Were the miles doubled nn 


And the way never ſoe ill, 
Itt were not enough for mine offence ; ; 
tet is ſoc e and ſoe ill. 


* a fine thy n u, 


Thy witts are weake, thy thoughts are greene; 


© Time hath not given thee leave, as yett, 


"0p nba committ ſo great a ſinne.“? 


| 1 8 Yes, 3 yes, foe woldſt thou ay. 


If chou kheweſt ſoe much as I; 
My witts, and thoughts, and all the reſt, . 
Have weil deſerved for to n 


, Iam nf ſeeme ben 


My clothes, and fexe doe dir fre 
I am a woman, woe is mel! ns 
Born to greeffe and * care. 8 


For my beloyed, and well beloved, . RE 
My wayward cruelty could kill oe 
41d though my teares will nought ha? | 
Moft dearely I bewail him ftill, 


20 


k 
ne; 
U 


o 
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Hie avas the flower F noble wight r,, 
Of comely mien and ſhape he was, nA 
Aud tenderlye bee loved mee. 


When thus I ſaw be loved me well, 
I grewe ſo proud bis paing to ſee, 
That I, who did not know myſelſe, 335 
T h:ught ſcorne of /ach. n — 


* And grew ſoe coy and nice to pleaſe, 
As womens, lookes are often ſo, 


He might not kiſſe, nor hand forſooth, 


Thus being wearyed with delayes 
To ſee I pityed not his greeffe, 1 
He gott him to a ſecrett place 


* * as 4 x. And 
s of 


w 


# 3 


„ 


0 Three of the following Sanger b 5 


Gor psN1TH, in bis charming Ballad of EpwrN AND. EMMA; the 
baader of tafte will baue a pleaſure in comparing them with the 9 


And flill I ty d each felle art, 
Importunate and wain 3 5 
And while bis paſſion — my \ bearts. 
I N in bis pain. 


7 quite died with 2 


He left me to my 
And 2 bt a ſoli L fe fotlern, 
In fecrer, where be FS | 


Vor. II. VJ But 


UnleſsT willed him foe to ds. 48 


n 
- 
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And for his ſake theſe weedesI were, 4 
ö And ſacriffice my tender age; 
f And every day Ile begg my _ 


I x 
: 70 T 
Thus every day l faſt and pray, 

E And ever will doe till dye: 50ð 

47 And gett me to ſome ſecrett place,, 


Now, gentle herdſman, aſke no more, 

But keepe my Teeretts z thee prays  — 
Unto the towne-of Walſingham' ” 4 35 
Show me the right and readye way. | : 


Nou goe thy wayes, and God before! 
For he muſt ever guide thee ſtill: 
% Turne downe that dale, the right hand path, 
% And ſoe, faire e pilgrim, fare 2 well!“ 60 


But mine the 2 mine the foul, 


And well my all pa 
e gh 
ny ä . FAY 


And there forlorn deſpair ing bid, : 
_ Il lay me down and die: 
2 o for me that Edwin did 
And ſo for bim will I. 


*.* 0, eau what conflant Re WAs paid to Oun 
Lapr or WaLSINGHAM, 1 Hall give q few extras 


from the ancient MS, of the * fe 9 3 the _ 


TS 
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l of Hvar v eee, . 


ol. I. p. 307- / 

r ee ee 
TEM, My Lora to ſen afore icbat or his. 
b s 75 ny of Waljngeham, 0 d. 
TEM, M Hate and accuftomyth ta ſend yer | for the 

Light CE Sons bii Lord ip Bea. 
a 1 2 bam, 2 bs 


of 1 22 2 
77. 7 2 zl be bo zer. 2 75 par 22 the. 
ſaid Tg ringe, Vis. viij 4. . 
Irzu, Fs 12 0 and e 10 fend yerely 10 the 8 
Chanon 1 15 kepith th. Ligbt before our 2} 9 of Walſyn- - 
gbam, for his reward far the hole yere, for kejynge 250 | 
the ſaid * hyghtynge of it at all hrvice tmes day ö 


55 thorowt the yere, Xij d. 
TEM, My Lord uſeth and accuftomyth yereh to /ende to the 
Preft that kepith"the Light, lyghtynge of it at 82 
_ daily rhorout the * 15 . 1 4. 
. EDWARD V. ANDTANNER OF TAMWORTH 
: Was a flory of great fam among our anceflors. The Ap 


thor of the ART OF ENCLISA POESIE, 1589, h, frems 

to ſpeak of it, as a real fad. Pęſcribing that vicious — 

of ſpeech, which the Greeks called Acro, . 8. *© Dun 

we uſe a dark and obſcure word, utterly' repugnant to 

that we foould expreſs ;** be adds, ** Sueb manner of un- — 

* couth ſpeech did the Tanner of Tamworth uſe to king Ed- 

ward the 2 which Tanner, having a a gre cat while | 
* miſtaken him, and uſed very broad tallt with hint, at 


” * r 3 ty his fains . ir avas the king, was 
| G 2 (1 Afraid 


— — 2 * 2 © 
— — — — 


n 
A 


TY — 


. 
5 
} 
| 
* 
: 5 


„ laugbed a god, not only to 


— —ñEũf' kh ———— — Ü — — 
— e IS. 7 


I — 
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i afraide bt full be punifd for it [ard] aid ths, wi 


% A certaine rude repentance, A 
4 [ hope I ſhall be hanged to-morrow, a 


«* for II feare me] I ſhall be wy ; whereat ebe lin 

the Tanne, Vain 

4. fear „ but alſo ts heare his "ill Sapen terme; and gaw 

% him for recom of his good Sort, the inheritatce' of 
% Plumpton-parke.” I AM AFRAID,” concludes this Jagaci 

ous-wpriter, THE PorTs OF. OUR TIME, THAT 11. 

% MORE FINELY AND CORRECTEDLY, WILL com 


% TOO SHORPF OF SUCH A REWARD,” p 7 —}, 
Aa 


phraſe, here referred to, is not found in My ballad at pre 
ſent, but occurs with ſome variation in an older poem, in- 
titled Ion N THE Reeve, de/cribedin the following volume, 
(fee the Preface io Tr Kino AND THE MELTS) 0 
* Nay, /ayd John, by Gods ok 
% And Edward wer in this place, 
Hie fhold not touch this tonne 
„ avrothᷣ avith John I HOPE» 
. hereffore T before the foupe, 
«© That in his mouth ſhold come.” Pt. 2. A's 24. 


The following text is _ from two copies in black 


deter. The one in the Bodleyan library, intitled, A mer- 


« rie, pleaſant, and delectablè hiftorie betweene K. Edward 
&« the Fourth, and a Tanner of Tamworth, Se. . 
4 of London, & Jobn Danter, 1596. * Thir copy, aweient 

as.it now is, appears to have been wedernined and altered 
at the time it was publiſbed ; but many wveſtiges of the mart 
ancient readings « were recovered from another copy, ( though 
more recently printed,) in one ſheet folie, ewithout Sachs in 
* 2. collection. | | 


N ſummer time, when Neves grow greens, | 
| And bloſſoms bedecke the tree, 
i, Kiog Edward wolde a hunting ryde, | 
Veg W 


With 


With hawke and hounde he made him bowne, 5 

With horne, and eke with bowe 
To Drayton Baſſet - eg 
With all his lordes a rowe. 


And he had ridden ore dale 4 downe 

By eight of clocke in the dax. 10 

When he was ware of a bold tanngr, ' 
Come ryding along the 3 9 5 


A fayre matt coat the Lene Bf _ 
Faſt buttoned under his chin 

And under him a good cow-hide, 15 
And a mare e of four en . | 


Mole * you al. my good woke Ih 
Under the grene wood ſpraye ; 
And I will wend to yonder fellowe, 
To weet what he will _ E 20 


. % 7 


Is the rei gn of Edward IV. 2 Cecill, lady of Torboke, in her 
will dated Mich 7. A. D. 1466 among many other bequeſts bas this, 
” © Alſo T will that my onne Thomas of 3 Love 1h 72 bi 
r an borſe.” Vid. Harleian ay 2176. 27. Now if 13s | 
world purchaſe a fle —_ — 4 i of „ a banner : boſe —— 
reaſonably be valued af ö FE | 


* 
7. 
4 
3 
1x4 
14% 
is : 
1 


"et I 


> Ger” 


S ore is pe gh 


» ou — E—E— ñ 
— 


— — 
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* 
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— 
* 


God ſpecde, God ſpeede thee, ſaid our king.” 


Thou Art welcome, fir,. ſayd hee. 3 
The zeadyeſt waye to Drayton Baut 
1 88 thee to ewe to mee... 


op Tee Beit molds Sion dp; | Ea | a 


Fro the place where thou doſt land? . 


— The next-payre of gallowes thou comeſt unto, 
T.urne in upon thy right hand.“ . 


That is an unreadye waye, ſayd our king, 


Thou doeſt but jeſt I ſee: 30 


Nowe ſhewe me out the neareſt waye, 


And 1 pray thee wend wich mee. J 


. Awaye with a vengeance ! quoth the tanner : : 


I hold thee out of thy witt i 
All daye have I rydden on Brocke 150 ww; | 3 
A TT yu ; * 1 2 


« Go with me downe to Dn Baſſet 


No daynties we will ſpare ; 5 
All daye ſhalt thou eate and drinke of the beſt, 


be AR © SI pays thy Aus... . 


— for nothing, the tanner replyde, 
Thou payeſt no fare of mine: 


I trowe I've more nobles in my purſe, 


Than thou haſt pence in thine. 
God 


25 


30 


40 
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God give thee joy of them, ſayd the ing. 43 
And ſend them well to priefe.  — 
The tanner wolde faine have beene away, 
For he wende he had 550 a thiefe. 


What art thou, hee fayde, thou | fine felldwe, 
Of thee I am in great fare, 50 
For the cloathes, thou weareſt apon thy baeke, 
Might belcome a lord to weare. 


I never ſtole them, 90 our” nies" 
I tell you, fir, by the rode. - 
« Then thou playeſt, as many an unthrift doth, 55 
And ſtandeſt in midds of thy goode +.” 


What tydinges heare you, ſayd the kynge, 
As you ryde farre and neate? © 
<< I heare no tydinges, fir, by the maſſe, 


But that cowe-hides are deare.“ | 60 
«© Cowe-hides | cowe-hides! what things are thoſe? 
I marvell what they bee? 
What art thou a foole ? ne erg ey 
I carry one — mee. 
What ess art thou, ſaid the king. 65 


J praye thee tell me trowe. 
* 1 am a barker I, firs by my trade; i 4 
Nowe tell me what art thou 7” { 
G4 DES T am 
+ i. e. baſt no other weakb, but what theu carrieft about thee, 
i. e. « dealer Is Bork. | : 


88 
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I am a poore courtier, fir, quoth be, + 
| That am forth of ſervice worne ; 76 
And faine I wolde thy prentiſe bee, 

Thy cunninge for to learne. 


| Marrye heaven forfend, the tanner replyde, 7 
/ That thou my prentiſe were ; 


Thou woldſt ſpend more good than I ſhold y winne 7; 


* — * a yere. 


Yet one thinge wolde I, ard our king, 

If thou wilt not ſeeme ſtrange : . 

Thoughe my horſe be better than thy mare, 
vet with thee I faine wold change. i 


% Why if with me thou faine wilt . 
As change full well maye wee, 

By the faith of my bodye, thou proude felldwe, 
2 will have ſome boot of thee, P | 


That were againſt 1 ard the king; 2M 
I ſweare, ſo mote I thee : | : 

My horſe is better than thy mare, 
And that thou well may ſee, 


Se Yea, fir, but Brocke is gentle and mild, | 
And ſoftly ſhe will fare : | go 
Thy horſe is unrulye and wild, I wiſs ; 


Aye ſkipping here and theare,” 
Aye ſkipping 25 | FIR 
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What boote wilt thou have? our king reply'd ; 
Now tell me in this ſtound. | 

Noe pence, nor half pence, by my faye, 95 
But a noble in gold ſo round,” 


« Here's twentye groates of white moneyè, 
Sith thou will have it of mee.” 
> 7; I would have ſworne now, quoth the tanner, 
Thou hadſt not had one pennie. 100 
But ſince we two have made a. change, 
A change we muſt abide, 
Although thou halt gotten Brocke my mare, 
Thou getteſt not my. cowe-hide. 


I will not have it, ſayd the kynge, 105 . 

I ſweare, ſo mote I thee ; {50 | | 
81 Thy foule cowe-hide I wolde not beare, 
| If chou woldſt give it to mee. 


85 The tanner hee tooke 1 1 04 cowe-hide, 
That of the cow was hilt ; 5 110 
And threwe it upon the king's ſadèlle, 
That was ſoe fayrelye gilte. | 


Now help me up, thou fine felldwe, 
0 Nis time that I were gone: | 
When I come-home to Gyllian, my wiſe, 5 | 


F 5 | 
at 3 _ The | 


The king he tooke him up by the lezge: 
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The tanner af“ Jett fall. 


Nowe marrye, good fellowe, * the og 


Thy courteſye is but ſmall, * 120 


When the tanner he was in the kinges ſadClle, 
And his foote in the ftirrup was; 


He marvelled greatlye in his minde, 


Whether it were golde or braſs. 


But when his ſteede ſaw the cows taile wagge, 12; 


And eke the blacke cowe-horne ; 


He ſtamped, and ſtared, and awaye he ranne, 


As the devill had him borne. 


The tanner he pulld, the tanner he ſweat, | 
And held by the pummil faſt : : 130 

At length the tanner came tumbling downe ; = 
His 1 he had * 1 85 


Take thy horſe again with a vengeance, he ſayd, 

With mee he ſhall not byde. - 

My horſe wolde have bernethee well enoughe, 13; 
| But he knewe not of thy cowe-hide. -. 


Yet if againe thou faine woldſt change, 
As change full well may wee, 
By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tanner, 
I will have ſome boote of thee,” - 15440 
| | What 


120 


123 


But they are the lords of the north countrey, 
- Here come to hunt with: mee. 160 
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What boote wilt thou have, the tanner replyd, 
Nowe tell me in this ſtounde ? | 


„Noe pence nor halfpence, fir, pon 
But I will have twentye pound. 


1 Here s twentye groates out of my purſe; /. 
And twentye I have of thine: 
And I have one more, which we _ * 
Together at the wine.“ 


The king ſet à bugle home to his mouthe, - 
And blewe both loude and ſbrille ; 150 
And ſoone came lords, and ſoone came knights, 
Faſt ryding over the hille. | 


Nowe, aut alas! the tanner he cryde, 


That ever I ſawe this daye! 
Thou art a ſtroug thiefe, you come thy ellowe 158 
Will beare my cowe-hide away. 


They are no thieves, the king replyde, 
I ſweare, ſoe mote I thee: | 


And foone before our king they came, - 


And knelt downe on the grounde : 


Then might the tanner have beene awaye, 


He had lever than twentye pounde. 
| A coller, 


I, —_ —_— — _ — 


( % ͤ h A ores 
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U 


— 
Pg 


. A coller, a coller *, here: wo the king, 16 

A A coller he loud aid erye: 

i Then woulde he lever then twentye wat, 5 A 
i He had not beene ſo nighe. © 


A coller, a coller, the tanner he ſayd, 
I trowe it will breed forrowe: my 
After a coller comes a halter, bak 
And I ſhall be hanged to- morrowe. 1 


as «ie with thy feare, thou jolly 8 0 
For the ſport thou haſt ſhewn to me, 

I wote noe halter thou ſhalt weare, 175 
But thou ſhalt have a knight's fee. 


For Plumpton-parke I will give thee, 5 
With tenements faire beſide: 


is worth three hundred markes by the yeare, 6 
To maintaine thy good cowe-hide.” 180. 
Gramercye, my liege, the tanner replyde, 1 
' For the favour thou haſt me ſhowne; * 
If ever thou comeſt to merry Tamwoͤrthn/„ w 
Neates leather ſhall clout thy ſhoen. Fe „ 
| | Re . (07 
* A collar was, I believe, anciently u 7 in , 

 knighthood. Or per baps the King uſed the French woe "PL! 2 
Hing to give the Acolade, or blow that wat te dub bis a _— 
the Tanner rey miſtakes for A collar. 15 


ao 


XVI. AS 
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AS YE CAME FROM THE HOLY LAND. 
D1aLoGUE BETWEEN A Prion ay TRAVELLER. | 
The Jo o thi ng ih 2 1 47 in xk XIV. The 
ierimage to Wa Hing bam efted the plan of many bepu- 


lar pieces. In the Pep rf co — ol. J. p. 226, is a 
ind of Interlude in = „1% ballad flyley of which the Jof 


Panza alone is worth reprinting. 


170 


As I went to w alfingham, | 
To the ſhrine with ſpeede, 

Met l with a jolly palmer 

In a pilgrimes weede. 

Now God you ſave, you jolly palmer! 
Welcome, lady gay. 

Oft have I ſued to thee for love.” 
Oft have I ſaid you nay. 


175 


he pilerimages — on pretence of religion, Tere 
en produdtive of affairs of gallantry „ and led the votaries 
o no other ſorine than that of Venus. | 
The following ballad was once wery þ * 3 it ii quoted 

in Fleteber' s . of the burning peſtle,” Ad 2. ſc. ult. 
and in another old play, called, Hans Beer-pot, 2 in- 
viſible Comedy, c.“ 40, 1618; 4 I.-—The * ee 
was communicated to the Editor by the late Mr. Shenſtone 
a; corrected by him from an ancient MS, and, Wks with 4 


180 


oh n — 55 
135 1 an . were not 
unfavcurable to the rites _— Thus in bis Yi * 0 Piero 


Plawman, fo. 1. 


Hermets on a e, boked aves, 
Wenten to H and her f wenches after. 


8 „„ ke their, 


"7 


— 


9 ANCIENT POEMS/ 


We have placed this, and GenTLE HerpsMan, .. 
thus early in the volume, upon a preſumption that they muf 
have been written, if not before the diſſolution of the me 
nafteries, yet while the remembrance of them WAS TOs in 
the minds of the people. | 
A ye came ſrom the holy hed. | 
Of © bleſſed” Walſingham, 
0 met you not with my true love 
As by the way ye came? 


* How ſhould I know your 8 „365 
„That have met many a one, | 
« As I came from the holy land, _ 
„That have both come, and gone?“ 
My love is neither white “, nor browne, 
But as the heavens faire; * 10 
There is none hath her form divine, 
Either in earth, or ayre. 


« Such an one did I meet, good 3 
„ Wath-an angeacke face 3.05 ons 
„ Who like a nymphe, a queene 5 8b 
«© Both in her gait, her grace,” | 
Yes: ſhe hath cleane forſaken me, 
And left me all alone; 
Who ſome time loved me as her life, 
And called me her owne. | DT 
f. al. 


„ What 


10 


lat 


«© And a new way doth take, 


That ſome time loved thee as her life, 


« And thee her joy did make ?” 


I that loved her all wy youth, 


| Growe old now as you fee ; 


Love liketh not the falling fruite, 


Nor yet the withered tree. 


For hve is like a carelefie childe, 
Forgetting promiſe paſt: 


: He is blind, or deaf, re 15 ur; 


Hie f zich is never falt. 


His c fond' defire is „ gekle fo bond. 
Abd yieldes a truſtleſſe joye; 


Wonne with a world of tail and care, 


AE loft ev'n vier a toye. 3 


Sach . love of ER 5 
Or Lovss faire name abuſde, 

Beneathe which many vaine deres, 
And W are N r 


1 But true wo 1 is n wy 
Which viewleſs veſtals t tend, 
That burnes for ever in the ſonle, 
a And ee 1 5 change, nor end.” 


7 f. Ain. 
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ANCIENT. POEMS. 25. 
What is the cauſe ſhe leaves thee thus, 


25 


HAR- 


gs ANCIENT POEMS. 


„ 
U 


HARD YEN UT k. 


A ScorrISs A FRAGMENT. 


As this fine morſel of heroic poetry hath generally paſt fu 
ancient, it is here thrown to the end of our earlieſt pieces; 
that ſuch as doubt of its age, may the better compare it with 
other pieces of genuine antiquity. For after all, there i 
more than reaſon to ſuſpect, that moſt of its beauties are if 
modern date; and that theſe at leaft (if not its whole exif 
ence) have flowed from the pen of a lady, within thit pre 
Sent century. T be following particulars may be depended an. 
One Mrs. Wardlaw, whoſe maiden name was Haltet Faun 
to the late Sir Peter Halket of Pitferran in Scotland, wh 
was killed in America, along with general, Bradoch in 
1755) pretended ſhe had found this poem, wwritten on forett 
of paper, employed for wwhat is called the battoms of luc: 
A ſuſpicion aroſe that it was. her own n. dam 
able judges aſſerted it to be modern. The lady did in a man 
ner acknowledge it to be ſo. Being defired to ſbew an al. 
ditional flanxa, as a proof of this, 'ſbe produged the thre 
laft beginning with ** Loud and ſchrill,” Qc. which wer 
not in the copy that as firſt printed. The late Lord Pre- 

Forbes, and Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto (late Lord 
Juſtice Clerk for Scotland) who had believed it ancient, 
contributed to the expence 0 22 the firft Edition, 
ewhich came out in folio about the year 1720.—T his accom 
is tranſmitted from Scotland by a gentleman of diſtinguiſh 
rank, learning, and genius, who yet is of opinion, that part if 
the ballad may be ancient; but retouched and myth enlarged 
Ey the lady abovementioned. Indeed he hath been informed, 
that the late William Thompſon, the Scottiſh muſician, aul 
publiſbed the ORynEus CAI IZ Doxius, 1733, 2 1 


LA 


ANCIENT POEMS. 47 


eo. declared he had heard aps 
ing his infancy + before ever 
beard of. 


s of it repeated du- 
1 copy was 


'S % * 17 


Tately ſtept he eaſt the wa, 
And ſtately ſtept he weft, 
5 ull ſeventy zeirs he now had ſene, 
With ſkerſs'ſevin zeirs of reſt, 
He livit quhen Britons breach of faith fr 
Wroucht Scotland meikle wae: e 
And ay his ſword tauld to their coſt, 
He was their deidly fac, "T0 


Hie on'a bill his caſtle ſtude, SN 
With halls and touris a hicht,, 16 
And guidly chambers fair to ſe, | | 
| Quhair he lodgit mony a knicht. 
His dame ſae peirleſs anes and fair, 
For chaſt and bewtie deimt, . 
Nae marfow had in all the land, „ 
Saif e the quene-” " | 


Full thirtein ſons to him ſcho e 
All men of valour fout; 
In bluidy ficht with ſword in band 
Nyne leſt their lives bot doubt: 20 
Tem zit remain, lang may they live F 
To ſtand by liege and land; 
Hie was their fame, hie was their micht, 


And hie was their command. | 
Vol. * H 5 Great 


* 
* 
3 


98 ANCIENT POEMS, 


f Great luve they bare to Fairly fair, 
Their ſiſter ſaft and deir, - 8 
Her girdle ſhawd her midle gimp, 

And gowden glift her hair. 

Quhat waefou ae her bewtie bred, ? : 
in Waefou to zung and auld, 3 
5 Waefou I trow to kyth and kyn, 5 
As ſtory ever tauld. 85 "a 


The king of Norſe in ſummer tyde, 
Puft up with powir and micht, 
Landed in fair Scotland the yle, 
With mony a hardy knicht. . _ 
The tydings to our gude Scots king 
Came, as he ſat at dyne, 
With noble chiefs in braif aray, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine. 


« To horſe, to horſe, my ryal liege, 
Zours faes ſtand on the ſtrand, . 
Full twenty thouſand glittering ſpears 
D The king of Norfe commands. 
Bring me my ſteed Mage dapple gray, 
Our gude king raiſe and cried, 
A truſtier beaſt in all the land 
A Scots king nevir tried. 
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40 


Go 


Go little page, tell Hardyknute; | 


And haſte and follow me. 
The little page flew ſwift as . 
Flung by his maſters arm, - 1 
« Cum down, cum down, lord eee. 55 
And rid zour king frae „ 


Then reid reid grew his dark-bfrown cveiks, 
Sae did his dark-brown brow ; 
His luiks grew kene, as they were v wont 


i Gage gens e VE nk | 


He hes rr 


And gien five ſounds ſae brill, * 
Thyt kn mm I 
Sac loud rang ks hill HS Hain. 


His ſons in manly ſport and ghie, 15 55 


Had paſt that ſummers morn, 


Quhen low down in a graſſy dale. F 


They heard their ſatheris bern. 
That horn, quod they, neir ſounds i rn 


We haif other ſpart to byde. 70 
And ſune they heyd them up ho hill, tir 
And ſune were at his fyde. . 3 
H 2 j - et Lats 


ANCIENT POEMS. gg 


That lives on hill fo hie, r 30 
To draw his ſword, the dreid of faes,” 1 3 


—_—_— 
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4 * 
LY 
* 


+ © And Malcom, licht of fute as e 


Late late the zeſtrene I weind in our 
To end my lengthned life, 

My age micht weil Ch: e 
Frae manly feats of ſtryfe; : 

But now that Norſe dois proudly boaſt + .' 
Fair Scotland to inthralll. 

Its neir be ſaid of Hardyknute, 1 
He feard to ficht or fall. 1 2 30% 3 EA bo 


Robin of R6thſay, bend thy bow, me 
Thy arrows ſchute ſae lei; 
That mony a comely coutitenance 
They haif turnd to deidly pale. 0 


Brade Thomas tak ze but zour lance,” * 3; 


Ze neid nae weapons mair,, 
Gif ze ficht wi it as ze did anes' 
Gainſt Weſtmorlands ferſs heir. 


That runs in foreſt wyld, hanthctt' gs 
Get me my thouſands ks en 
Well bred to ſword and ſchield : 


Bring me my horſe and harnifine 


If faes kend but the hand it bar,, 93 
They ſune had- fled for feir. 8 


0 Farewell 


75 


80 


90 


95 
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0 Fareweil my dame ſae peirleſs gude, 5 
(And tuke her by the band), 40 453! & 
Fairer to me in age zou ſeim,  _ : | 
Than maids for bewtie famd: 1000 
My zoungeſt ſon ſhall here remain . 
To guard theſe ſtately towirs, 4 * 
And ſhut the ſilver bolt that keips 
Sae faſt zour painted bowirs.“ 


And firſt ſcho wet her comely cheiks, _. 105 


And then her boddice grene, 
Hir filken cords of twirtle twiſt, - 
Weil plett with filver ſchene ; 
And apron ſett with mony a dice 
Of neidle-wark ſac rare, © 110 
Wove by nae hand, as ze may gueſs, | 
Saif chat of Fairly fair. ; 


And he has ridden owre muir and moſs, ' 


Owre hills and mony a glen, 


Quhen he came to a wounded knicht 115 


Making a heavy mane; | 
Here maun I lye, here maun 1 * 

By treacheries falſe gyles; 
Witleſs I was that eir gaif faith | 
To wicked womans ſmyles.” - 120 


H 3 
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ir, knicht, gin ze were in r bowir, 
To lean on ſilken ſeat, | | 

My laydis ae Ce prove, 
Quha neir kend deidly hate ; 

Hir ſelf wald watch ze all the day, 

Hir maids a deid of nicht; | 

And Fairly fair zour heart wald cheir, 
As ſcho ſtands in zour ficht. 2 


4 Aryſe young knicht, and mount zour flock 
Full lowns the ſhynand day: 130 
Cheis frae my menzie quhom ze pleis f 
To leid ze on the way.“ 
With ſmyleſs luke, and viſage wan , 
The wounded knicht replyd, 
% Kynd chiftain, zour intent purſae, - 135 
For heir I maun abyde. BY 


To me nae after day nor nicht 

Can eir be ſweit or fair, a 

But ſune beneath ſum draping wer. 28 Ot 
Cauld death ſhall end my care.“ 10 

With him nae pleiding micht wall ; | 

Brave Hardyknute in to gain, 

With faireſt words and reaſon ſtrong, poly 

Strave courteoully in vain. pr 


IT 


Syne he has gane far hynd attowre 1343 
Lord Chattans land ſae wyde ; | 
That lord a worthy wicht was ay, 
Quhen faces his courage ſeyd: 
Of Pictiſu race by mothers ſyde, 
Quhen Pi&s ruld Caledon, 130 
Lord Chattan claimd the princely maid, 
Quhen he ſaift Piftiſh crown, 


12; 


Now with his ferſs and ſtalwart train, 
Hie reicht a ryſing heicht, ' , 5 5 
Quhair braid encampit on the dale, 135 
Norſs menzie lay in ſicht. Ws 
„ Zonder my valiant ſons and * | A 
Our raging revers. wait 
3; On the unconquerit Scottiſh ſwaird 21:6 
To try with us their fate. 160 


30 


Make oriſons to him that ſaiſt 
Oi.ur ſauls upon the rude; | 
Syne braifly ſchaw zour veins ar filld 

With Caledonian blude.” _ Lee” 
Then furth he drewkhis truſty glaive, 165 
Quhyle thouſands all around N 
Drawn frae their ſheaths glanſt in the ſun, 

And loud the bougills ſound. 
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.. To join his king adoun the hill 
In haſt his merch he made. 


Quhyle, playand pibrochs, minſtralls meit 


Afore him ſtatly ſtrade. 
„ Thryſe welcum valziant ſtoup of weir, 
Thy nations ſcheild and pryde; 
Thy king nae reaſon has to feir 
Quhen thou art be his ſyde.” 


Then bows were bent and darts were thrawn 3 


For thrang ſcarce could they flie ; 
The darts clove arrows as they met, 
The arrows dart the trie. 

Lang did they rage and ficht full ferſs, 
With little ſkaith to man, 
But bludy bludy was the field. 

Or that lang day was done. 


The king of Scots, that ſindle bruikd 
The war that luikt lyke play, 
Drew his braid ſword, and brake his bow, 
" Sen bows ſeimt but delay. 
Quoth noble Rothſay, Myne i'll keip, 
I wate its bleid a ſkore.“ { 
Haſt up my merry men, cryd the king, 
As he rade on before. 


175 


The 


170 


180 


190 
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The king of Norfe he ſocht to find, 
With him to menſe the faucht, 
But on his forehead there did licht e 
A ſharp unſonſie ſhaft ; Pr TRY 
As he his hand put up to find 
The wound, an arrow kene, 
O waefou chance! there pom * 1 
In midſt betweene his ene. = 200 
6 Revenge, revenge, cryd Rothſays heir, 
Your mail-coat fall nocht byde 
The ſtrength and ſharpneſs of my dart: 
Then ſent it thruch his ſyde. | 
Another arrow weil he markd,, 2035 
It perſit his neck in twa, | 
His hands then quat the filver reins, 
He law as card did fa. 5 


170 


175 


180 


— 


8; « Sair bleids my liege, fair, fair he bleids l 

Again with micht he drew 210 
And geſture dreid his ſturdy bow, | 
Faſt the braid arrow flew: ?: 
| Wae to the knicht he ettled at; | 

0 Lament now quene Elgreid ; © 
Hie dames to wail zour darlings 21 5 

His zouth and comely meid. 


% Take | 


. ANCIENT POEMS, 


« Take aff, take aff his coſtly jupe 
(Of gold weil was it twynd, _ 
Enit lyke the fowlers net, throuch quhilk 8 
His ſteilly harneſs ſhynd) _. : 220 
Take, Norſe, that gift frac me, and bid 
Him venge the blude it beirs; 
Say, if he face my bended bow, 
Nie ſure nae weapon feirs.” 


Proud: Norſe with giant body tall, 0 
Braid ſhoulder and arms ſtiong, 

Cry'd, < Quhair is Hardyknute ſae and, | 
And feird at Britains throne : 

a Thah Britons tremble at his name, | 

J ſune ſall make him wail, a. 

That eir my ſword was made ſac ſharp, 
Sac ſaft his coat of mail,” 


That brag his Rout heart could na bre, 
It lent him zouthfou micht: | 
„'m Hardyknute; this day, he eryd, 235 
To Scotland's king I hecht : | 

To lay thee law, as horſes hufe ; 
My word I mean to keip. - 
Syne with the firſt ſtrakeeir he ftrake, 
He garrd his body bleid, 240 


Norſe 


22; 


230 


ANCIENT POEMS, 107 
Norſe ene lyke gray goſchawke ſtaĩrd wyld, 


He ſicht with ſhame and ſpyte - 
*« Diſgrae'd ĩs now my far-fam'd arm 
That left thee power to ſiryke :**. | | / 


Then gaifhis head a blaw ſac fell. 


It made him doun to ſtoup- 


As law as he to ladies uſt 


In courtly gyſe to lot. 


Full ſune he raisd his bent body, 170 402 
His bow he marvelld ſairr. 250 


Sen blaws till then on him but dared | . 


As touch of Fairly fair: 
Norſe ferliet too as ſair as he 
To ſe his ately Inke: 5 
dae ſune as eir he ſtrake a fac, . 
Sae ſune his lyfe he tue. 
| 


Quhair lyke à fyre to hether ſet, 


Bauld Thomas did advance, 


A ſturdy fae with luke enrag'd 
| Up towards him did prancez; d ml 


He ſpurd his ſteid throw thickeſt ranks | 


- The hardy zouth to quell, _ 
Quha ſtude unmuſt at his een 


His furie — 1 of 


106 ANCIENT POEMS, 


That ſchort brown ſhaft ſae mealy —_— 26x 
Lukis lyke poor Scotlands geir, 
But dreidfull ſeems the ruſty point * 
And loud he leuch in jeirn. 
Aft Britons blude has dimd its ſhyne ; 
This poynt cut ſhort their vaunt:” 270 
Syne pierc'd the boiſteris bairded cheik; 
Nae tyme he tuke to taunt. | 


scbort quhyle he in his adi fwang, 
His ſtirrup was nae flay, | 

Sae feible hang his unbent knee e ee 
Sure taken he was fey: W 

Swith on the hardened clay he fel,” 8 yo 
Richt far was heard the thud:  _ 

But Thomas luikt not as he la 

All waltering in his blude. 280 


— 


Wich cairles geſture, mynd unmuvit, 
On raid he north the plain; 
His ſeim in thrang of fierceſt ſtryſe, 
Quhen winner ay the ſame: > 
Nor zit his heart dames dimpelit cheik | 235 
Could meiſe ſaft love to bruik, 1 
Till vengeful Ann returnd his ſcorn, 
Then languid grew his luke. 
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ANCIENT POEMS. 


In th mais r Ales with wallowit cheik 
All panting oh the plain, Peeping „ 5x 890 


MERE 


"y 


The fainting corps of warriours lay, | 't 


Neir to aryſe again L. 
Neir to return to native land, 
Nae mair with blythſom Wk” 


To boilt the glories of the day, 0 5 5 a9 1 


And ſhaw their ſhining wounds. % 


On Ne * the widowle dame | 


May waſh the rocks with teirs, | F 
May lang luke owre the ſchiples ſeis * 
Befoir hir mate appears. 


ei Emma, ceiſe to hope in vain; 


Thy lord lyis in the clay; 


The valziant Scots nae revers thole | 


To _ 8 away. 


| Than on a ih e ass. a croſs by 305 


Set up for monument, 
Thouſands full fierce that bett 3 


Filld kene waris black intent. 


Let Scots, quhyle Scots, praiſt Hardyknute, | 


| Let Norſe the name ay d,, 3; 5: 310 
Ay how he faucht, aft how he ſpaird, 8K. 
Sal lateſt ages reid. 


8 * * — * 


Loud 


ato ANCIENT, POEMS. 


Loud and chill blew the weltlin wind, 
Sair beat the heavy ſhowir, 2 
Mirk grew the nicht eir gn. ; 
Wan neir his ſtately towir. 
His towir that uſd with torches bleiſe 
To ſhyne fac far at nicht, 
Seimd now as black as mournivg veid, 
7 * marvel fair he fichd, | 


2 Thairs nae naht! in my ladys bowir, ER 
Thairs nae licht in my hall; 93 0 

Nae blink ſhynes round my Fairly an, „ 
Nor ward ſtauds on my wall. 

* Quhat bodes it? Robert, Thomas, fa; — 320 
Nae anſwer fits their dreic. 

«© Stand back, my ſons, P11 be zour — 


"Bat by — 


— 
1 
* 


« As faſt I haif ſped owre Scotlands i — 
There ceiſt his brag of weir, 1 135 
Sair ſchamit to mynd ache bur his dame, 
And maiden Fairly fair. 
Black feir he felt, but quhat to file: 
He wiſt not zit with dreid; _ 
Sair ſchuke his body, fair * n 
And all the warrior fled. . 


* 


— — — 


31 


325 


330 


335 
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,“ Since this poem of e , Soft int 
7 ill farther information has been received eancerning 
he original manner of its publication, and the adgitions 
ade to it afierevards. 


&« The late Dr. 71 Clerk, a ery Edin- 
; intimate companions, 


Hl and variation = in this celebrated poem, as al/d 


wo additional flanzas never yet printed.” 
The title of the fi edition wes, ** Harornicuore, 


FRAGMENT. EDINBURGH. 17 22 oft 12 pages. 


Stanxas not in the firſt edition, but added afterwards in 


the EVERGREEN, 1724, 12m9. art the two, beginning at 


er. 129. Aryſe young knicht, &c. ts wer. 144. —1:- 
lead of wer. 143, 144 4 they fraud at "ans Dr. 
Clerk's MS. has 


With argument, but rainly krare 
Lang courteouſly in vain. 


Again, from ver. 153. Now with his ferſs, &c. 10 176, « are 
not in the fi edit. In Dr. Clerk's MS, wer. 170. Sc. 


runs thus, 


In haſte his rides he bent | 
While minſtrells play and er bas 
Afore him ſtately went. 


Laſily, from ver. 257. Quhair lyke a tyre, c. to the ene 
of the poem, wwert not in the 1 copy. Variation of line the 


laft (v. 3 36. ) 7s : 
Ne feared a' could bs feared.” 


The rave additional Aanxas come in between wer. 338. 
and v. 389. and are tbeſe, 


Nou darts flew wavering through flaw ſpeed, 
Scarce could they reach their aim; 


4 
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or reach'd, ſcaree blood the round point drew, 
Tas all but ſhot in vain; _ J 
| Right ſtrengthy arms forfeebled grew, 
Sair wreck'd wi that day's teils; 
F'en fierce-born minds now lang'd for peace, 
* And curd war S cruel broulg., 3 
| / 2 NG nu | ARS. RN 
- Vet ſtill wars ON founded't to charge, 
Swords claſh'd and harneſs „ 
Bunt ſaſtly fac ilk blaſter blew r 
The hills and dales fraemang. 
Nae echo heard in double dints, 
Nor the lang-winding horn, 
Nae mair ſhe blew out brade ” ſhe 
Did eir that ſummers morn. 


i 


This obliging information the Reader owes to David Clerk 
M. D. at Edinburgh, ſon of Dr. John Clerk. _ 

It is perhaps needleſs to obſerve, that theſe two fanzas, 4 
ewell as moſt of the variations above, are of inferior merit u 
the reſt of the poem, and are _— firſt ſketches that win 
afterwards rgjected. 5 | 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK, . a 


— —— —— * 


* 
* 
” . 
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SERIES THe SECOND. 
| BOOK IL 


BALLAD OF LUTHER; THE POPE, A. 
CARDINAL, AND A HUSBANDMAN., 


In the former Book we brought down this ſecond Series 
peeme, as low as about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
5. We wn the Muſes deeply engaged in religious 
ntroverſy. The ſudden revolution, wrought in the opi- 
ons of mankind by the Reformation, is one of the moſt 
riting events in the hiſtory of the human mind. It could 
bat engreſi the attention of every individual in that age, 
nd therefore no other writings would have any chance to be 
ad, but ſuch as related to this grand topic. The altera- 
-n; made in the eftabliſhed ——— Henry VIII. 3 
5 | = 5 


5 
- 


— 


Vol. II. 
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ha 255 it underwent in the three ſucceeding reigns ai 


in /o ſhort a pace as eleven or twelve years, and the viv 


« There is no 
« That of God bath commiſsyon, 
6 As bath the leeft preeft 


& God bath to them more peer gyven, 
-», «© Than to any aungell, that is in beim; 


* 


ogether devoid of ſpirit 


| er that the Ballad- auriters of thi 
age ſhould be inſpired with the zeal of controverſy, whi 
the very flage teemed with polemic divinity. I have mi 
before me two very ancient quarto black-letter plays: it 
one publiſhed in the time of Henry VIII, intitled, Em 
Man; the other called Lufty Juventus, 
reign of Edward VI. In the former e | 
it taken to inculcate great reverence for old mother churd 
and her ſuperſtitions f: in the other, the poet 


ranted in | 
_ (ome K 
Wet 


| + Take a ſpecimen from bis high encomiums on the prieſtbood, 
our, kyng, duke, ne baron . 6 
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zvEr) with great ſucceſs attacks both. So that the Staye 
theſe days literally was, what wiſe men have always 
bed it,—a ſupplement to the pulpit This was ſo much 
caſe, that in the. play of Lufly Juventus, chapter and 
fe are every where quoted as formally, as in a ſermon ; 

e an inſtance, «4 e To bona, | 


« The Lord by his prophet Exzechiel ſayeth in this wwiſe_ 
Playnlye, 5 | 1 

© fs in the xxxiij chapter it doth pere: 

ge converted, O ye children, c. 


mn this play æue learn that moſt of the young people were = 
w Goſpellers, or friends to the - Reformation ; and that 
old were tengcious of the doctrines imbibed in their youth : 
thas the Devil is introduced lamenting the downfal of 


rſtition, 


© The olde people would believe ftil in my lawes, 
But 3 leade them a contrary ways - 
' They wyl not beleve, they playnly Jay, „ 
* In olde traditions, and made by Men, Se.“ 


12 a : 4 


ib v. wordt be may conſecrate 
addes body in ee and blode to take, 1 
nd bandeleth Lis maker bytwene Bl banden. 
be preeft byndeth and unbindeth all bandes, 
hotbe in erthe and in beven.— 
[ boa miniſters all the ſacramentes ſeven. 
[ bough wwe kyft thy fete thou were mann 4 | 
bau art the ſurg yan that cureth nne 3 
o remedy may we fynde under God, 
but alone on preeſtbode. ES . 
God gave preeft that dignit?, 
Ind letteth them in bis flede amonge us be, b . 
tus be they above aungels in degre. WET | 
«wh | Ses Hawkins's Orig. of Eng. Drama. Vol. I. p. 61. 
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And in another Mow nigh urges, 


. be aworlde was never meri 
* Since chyldren were ſo 1" 
& Now every boy wil be a teacher, 


& The Father a foole, the chyld @ preacher,” 


07 the plays abovementioned, to the firſt is ſubjoined thji 


A 
lowing Printer's Colophon, © Thus enveth this moral yi A 
ok Every Wau. © Jmprynted at London in Powles q 
parde by me John BSkot. In Mr. Garrick's coll 
T 


is an imperfed copy of the ſame play, printed by Rid 
r 

T he other is intitled, An enterlude called Luſty Aube m 
and is thus diſtinguiſbed at the end: Finis. quod N. Wa 
Imptinted at Tendon i in Paules churche peard, by Ar; 


Dele at the figne of the Lambe. Of cbis too Mr. C T 
has an imperfet copy of a different edition. | k 
Of theſe two Plays, the Reader may find ſome further jo - 
ticulars in the former Volume, Book II. Jee THE Essart if 
THE OR1GIN OF THE ENGLISH STAGE ; and the cu By 
Reader will find the Plays themſelves printed at lam il; .; 
HAWEKINS's Origin of the Engliſo Drama. 3 0 
8 1773. Ino. # 
it 


Tut HusBANDMAN, 


L* us lift up our hartes all, 
| And prayſe the lordes magnificence, 
Which hath given the wolues a fall, 
And is become our ftrong defence : 
For they thorowe a falſe pretens 
From Chriſtes bloude dyd all us leade f, 


Gettynſ 
1 i. Es denied as the Cap. fee below, Der. 94 · 5 


the id 
1! pla 
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Gettynge from every man his pence, 
s ſatisfactours for the deade. | 


or what we with our FLAYLEs coulde get 

To kepe our houſe, and ſervauntes; 

hat did the Freers from us fet, 5 

And with our ſoules played the marchauntes : : 
And thus they with theyr falſe warrantes 

f our ſweate have eaſelye lyved, 

That for fatneſſe theyr belyes pantes, 

p greatlye have they us deceaued. 


hey ſpared not the fatherleſſe, 

The carefull, nor the pore wydowe ; 
hey wolde have ſomewhat more or lefle, 
If it above the ground did growe: 

But now we huſbandmen do knowe 

| their ſubteltye, and their falſe caſte ; 
For the lorde hath them overthrowe 
ich his ſwete word now at the laſte. 


Docror MarTin LUTHER. 


hon antichriſt, with thy thre crownes, 

Haſt uſurped kynges powers, 

5 having power over realmes and townes, | 
Whom thou oughteſt to ſerve all houres : 
Thou thinkeſt þy thy jugglyng colours 
boy maiſt Iykewiſe Gods word oppreſle ; 


13 
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| As do the deceatful foulers, 0 
When _ theyr nettes s craftelye dreſſe. 


Thou gattereſt every Nine and lord, 
Thretening poore men with ſwearde and a fire; ; 
All thoſe, that do followe Gods worde, 
To make them cleve to thy deſire, | 
Theyr bokes thou burneſt in flaming fire; 
Curſing with boke, bell, and candell, 
Such as to reade them have deſyre, 
Or with them are wyllynge to meddell. 


'Thy falſe power wyl I bryng down, 
Thou ſhalt not raygne many a yere, 

I ſhall dryve the from citye and towne, 
Even with this PEN that thou ſeyſte here: 
Thou fyghteſt with ſwerd, ide: and Jonny A 

But I wyll fyght with Gods worde ; 

Which is now ſo open and cleare, 
That it ſhall brynge the under the borde ®. MT 


* H E Po PE. 


Though I brought never ſo many to hel, 1 I: 
And to utter dampnacion, „„ 
Throughe myne enſample, and conſel, TE Ti 


Or thorow any abhominacion, 
| Yet doth our lawe excuſe my faſhion, 
And thou, Luther, arte accurſed ; e Ai 


Fat 
j. e. Make thee knock under the a 


For blamynge me, and my condicion, | 
The holy decres have the condempned. 


Thou ſtryveſt againſt my purgatory, 
Becauſe thou findeſt it not in ſcripture z 
(A, though I by myne auftorte— 

Myght not make one for myne honoure. 


Knoweſt thou not, that I have power 
To make, and mar, in heaven and hell, 


In erth, and every creature ? 
Whatſoever I do it muſt be well. 


As for ſcripture, I am above it; 
Am not I Gods hye vicare ? 
Shulde I be bounde to folowe it, 
As the carpenter his ruler t? 
4 Nay, nay, heretickes ye are, 
That will not obey my auctoritie. 
With this sworve I wyll declare, 
That ye ſhal al accurſed be. 


Tas CARDIN AI. 
I am a cardinall of Rome, 
g0 Sent from Chriſtes hye vicary, 
To graunt pardon to more, and ſume, 
That wil Luther reſiſt ſtrongly: 
He is a greate hereticke treuly, 
And regardeth to much the ſcripture ; 
Far . 


+3, e. bis rules 
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For he thinketh onely thereby 
To ſubdue the popes high honoure. 


Receive ye this parDon devoutely, 
And loke that ye agaynſt bim fight; 
Plucke up youre herts, and be manlye, 
For the pope ſayth ye do but ryght: 
And this be ſure, that at one flyghte, 
| Allthough ye be overcome by chaunce, 
Ye ſhall to heaven go with greate myFhte 3 ; 
God can make ou no reſiſtaunce. 


But theſe heretikes for their medlynge 
Shall go down to hel every one; 
For they have not the popes bleſſynge, 
Nor regarde his holy parddn; _ 
They thinke from all deſtruction 
By Chriſtes bloud to be ſaved, | 
| Fearynge not our excommunicacion, 
Therefore ſhall they al be dampned. 


wy 0 INS or dE . = th — ; 
7 * a ; 
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JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 
A ScorTTisn SONG. 


While in England werſe was made the wehicle of contro- 
verſy, and Popery was attacked in it by logical argument, 
or ſtinging ſatire 3 wwe may be ſure the zeal of the Scottiſh 
Reformers would not ſuffer their pens to be idle, but many 
a paſquil was diſcharged at the Romiſh priefts, and their 
enormous encroachments on property. Of this kind perhaps is 
the following, (preſerved in an ancient MS, Collection of 
Scottiſh poems in the Pepyſian library.) ne 
| Tak a Wobſter, that is leill, 

And a Miller, that will not ſteill, 
With ane Prieſt, that is not gredy, 
And lay ane deid corpſe thame by, 
T And, throw virtue of thame three, 
That deid corpſe ſall qwyknit be. 


Thus far all was fair : but the furious hatred of popery 
lid them to employ their rhymes in a ftill more licentious man- 
ner. It is a received tradition in Scotland, that at the 
time of the Reformation, ridiculous and obſcene ſongs were 
compoſed to be ſung by the rabble to the tunes of the moſt 
favourite hymns in the Latin ſervice. Greene ſleeves and 
pudding pies (defigned to ridicule the popiſh clergy) is 
aid to have been one of theſe metamorphoſed s Maggy 
Lauder was another: John Anderſon my jo was a third. 
The original mufic of all theſe burleſque ſonnets was very 
fine, To give a ſpecimen of their manner, we have inſerted 

0 | one 
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one of the leaſs offenſroe. The Reader will Sarde th . 


meanneſs of the compoſition for the Jake of the anecdut, 
evhich ſtrongly marks the ſpirit of the times. 

In the pręſeni Edition this fong is much improved by fome 
new readings communicated by a friend ; who thinks the 
© Seven Bairns,” in ft. zd. allude to the Seven Sacrament: ; 


foe of which were the ſpurious offspring of Mother Church : 


ae the firſt ” contains a ſatirical allufion to the luxury of the 


popiſh clerg y 
The 2 of ſolemn church mufic to theſe Indicrm 


pieces, and the jumble of | ideas, thereby occaſioned, will ar- 


count for the follewing fact. From the Records of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly in Scotland, called, T he Book of the Uni- 
wer/al Kirk,” p. gd. 7th Jos 1568, it appears, that 
T homas Baſſendyne printer in Edinburgh, printed a p/alme 
* buik, in the end whereof was found Pee ane 4 
« fang, called, Welcome Fortunes ä 


SO” - 


5 | 3 Woman. | | 
OHN Andeifon my jo, cum in as ze gae bye, 


And ze ſall get a ſheips heid weel baken 1 in a pye; | 


Weel baken in a pye, and the haggis in a pat: 
John Anderſon my jo, 5 in, and ze's get that. 


Man. | 

And how doe ze, | Commer ? and how hae ze threven? 

And how mony bairns hae ze? Won. Cummer, I hae ſeven. 

Man. Are they to z0ur awin gude man? Won Na, 
Cummer, na; 

For five of tham were gotten, quhan he was aws', 


* See alſo Biograph. Britan. vol. J. 2. 177 · 
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m. 
LITTLE JOHN NOBODY. 


Mie have here a witty libel on the Reformation under king 
Edward VI. written about the year 1550, and preſerved in 
the Pepys collection, Britiſh Muſeum, and Strype s Mem. 7 
Cranmer. The author artfully declines entering into the 
merits of the cauſe, and wholly reflects on the lives and actions 
of many of the Reformed. It is Jo eaſy to find flaws and 
imperfectious in the conduit of men, even the befl of them, 
and ftill eafler to make general exclamations about the pro- 
fligacy of the preſent times, that no great point is gained by 
arguments of that fort, unleſs the author could have proved 
that the principles of the Reformed Religion had a natural 
tendency to produce a corruption of manners : whereas he in- 
directly owons, that their REVEREND FATHER { archbiſhop 
Cranmer] had uſed the moſt proper means to flem the tor- 
rent, by giving the people acceſs to the /cridtures, by teach» 
ing them to pray with underſtanding, and by publiſhing ho». 
milies, and other religious tracts. It muſt however 4 acs 
knowledged, that our libeller had at that time /ufficient 
room for juſt ſatire.- For under the banners of the Reformed . 
had inlifted themſelves, many concealed papiſts, who bad 
private ends to gratify ; many that were of no religion ; 
maiy greedy courtiers, who thirfted after the poſſeſſions 6 
the church ; and many difſolute perſons, who wanted to be 
exempt from all ecelgfiaſtical cenſures : And as theſe men were 
loudeſt of all athers in their cries for Reformation, ſo in 
ed none obſtrutted the regular progre/s of it ſo much, or 
by their vicious lives brought wexation and ſhame more on 


tbe truly venerable and pious Reformers.. 


The 
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metre in the preface to BOOK 111. BALLAD 1. 
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The reader will remark the fondneſs of our Satirif for 


_ alliteration : in this he was guilty of no affetation or fingu- 
larity; his verification is that of Pierce Plowman's Viffons, 


in which a recurrence of fimilar letters is eſſential : to this 
he has only ſuperadded rhyme, which in his time began to be 
the general practice. See farther remarks on this kind 0 


7 


N december, when the dayes draw to be ſhort, 

L After november, when the nights wax noyſome and 
As I paſt by a place privily at a port, llong; 
I ſaw one fit by himſelf making a ſong : FE. 
His laſt ® talk of trifles, who told with his tongue 
That few were faſt ”th' faith. I * freyned g that freake, 
Whether he wanted wit, or ſome had done him wrong. 
He ſaid, he was little John Nobody, that durſt not'ſpeake. 


John Nobody, quoth I, what news? thou ſoon note and 


What maner men thou meane, that are ſo mad, [tell 
He ſaid, Theſe gay gallants, that wil conſtrue the goſpel, 
As Solomon the fage, with ſemblance full fad; 
To diſcuſſe divinity they nought adread; _ 
More meet it were for them to milk kye at a fleyke. 
Thou lyeſt, quoth I, thou loſel, like a leud lad. [ſpeake. 
He ſaid, he was little John Nobody, that durſt not 


Its meet for every man on this matter to talk, , 
And the glorious goſpel ghoſtly to have in mind; 
It is ſothe ſaid, that ſect but much unſeemly ſkalk, 
As boyes babble in books, that in ſcripture are blind: 
5 . e 
* Perbaps He left talk, I feyned, MASS. and P. C: 
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vet to their fancy ſoon a cauſe wil find; 


As to live in luſt, in lechery to leyke : - 
Such caitives count to be come of Cains kind ; 


But that I little John Nobody durſt not ſpeake. 


For our reverend father hath ſet forth an order, 

Our ſervice to be ſaid in our ſeignours tongue; 

As Solomon the ſage ſet forth the ſcripture ; 

Our ſuffrages, and ſervices, with many a ſweet ſong, 
With homilies, and godly books us among, 

That no Riff, ſtubborn ſtomacks we ſhould freyke : 
But wretches nere worſe to do poor men wrong; 

But that I little John Nobody dare not ſpeake. 


For bribery was never ſo great, ſince born was cur Lord, 
And whoredom was never les hated, ſith Chriſt har- 


rowed hel, 


And poor men are ſo ſore 3 3 through = 


the world, © 
That it would grieve any one, that good is, to hear tel : 
For al the homilies and 2 books, yet their hearts be 


ſo quel, 
That if a man do amiſſe, with EN * wil him 


-wreake ; 
The faſhion of theſe new fellows it is ſo vile and fell: 


But that I little John den dare not ſpeake. 


Thus to live after their luſt, that life would they have, 
And in lechery to leyke al their long life ; A 
or 


"i 3. Cain's kind.] So in Pierce the Plowman's Oe the proud 
feiars are ſaid to be 
of Copmes kind,” 774. Sig. C ij. 6. 
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For al the preaching of Paul, yet many a proud ke | 


Wil move miſchiefe in their mind both to maid and wife - 


To bring them in advoutry, or elſe they wil ſtrife, 


And in brawling about A Gods commandments 


breake : 
But of theſe frantic il fellowes, few of them do thrife ; z. 


Though I little John Nobody dare not ſpeake. 


. 


If thou company with . they wil curriſhly carp, , 


and not care 


According to their fooliſh fantacy 3 but faſt wil they 


„„ 
Prayer with chem ĩs but pratin g; therefore they it be 
Both almes deeds, and holineſs, they hate it in their 
thought: 


Therefore pray we to that prince, that with bis bloud 


us bought, 
That he wil mend that is amis! fors many a manful freyks 


Is ſorry for theſe ſo&s, though they ſay little or nought; 


And that I little John Nobody dare not once ſpeake. 


Thus in xo place, this Nonop v, in no time I met, 


Where xo man, ne * NOUGHT was, nor vor n¹ẽ̃ did 


er;; wo | 
Through the ſound of a ſynagogue for ſorrow I ſwett, 


That Aeolus f* threugh the eccho did cauſe me to hear. 
Then I drew me down into a dale, whereas the dumb deer 


Did ſhiver for a ſhower; but I ſhunted from a freyke: 
For I would no wight in this world wiſt who I were, 
But little W Nobody, that dare not once ſpeake. 


Iv. @ 


2 then, MASS. and P. C. t Hercules, MSS. and PC, 
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IV. 


Q. ELIZABETH's VERSES, WHILE PRISONER 
AT WOODSTOCK. 


Wair WITH CHARCOAL ON A SHUTTER, 


— are preſerved by Hentzner, in that part of his Travels, 
which has lately been reprinted in /o elegant a manner at 
STRAWBERRY-HILL. In Hentzner's book they were 
wretchedly corrupted, but are here given as amended by bis 
ingenious Editor. The old "orthography, and one or twe 
ancient readings of Hentzner's copy are bert reſtored. | 


H, Fortune! how thy reſtleſſe wavering ſtate 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wite ! 
Witnes this preſent prifonn, whither fate 
Could beare me, and the joys I quitt. 
Thou cauſedeſt the guiltie to be loſed . 48 
From bandes, wherein are innocents incloſed : _ 
Cauſing the guiltles to be ſtraite reſerved, 
And freeing thoſe that death had well deſerved. 
But by her envie can be nothing wroughte, 
So God ſend to my foes all they have thoughte, 


A. b. MDLV. EL1ZABETH8, PRISONNER, 
V. THE 


V-r. 4. Cculd beare, is an ancient idiom, equivalent to Did bear 
: Hath borne, Ste below the Beggar of Bednal Green, wer. 57. 
vuld lay. : i E \ 
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v. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 


This old ballad is given from a copy in the editor's fili 
MS; ſome breaches and defects in which, rendered the in- 
fertion 7. a few ſupplemental ſtanxas neceſſary. Theſe it ti 
hoped the reader will pardon. 1 7 

From the Scottiſh phraſes here and there diſcernable in this 
poem. it ſhould ſeem to have been originally compoſed beyond 
the Taveed. a | 

De Heir of Linne appears not to have been a' Lord of 
Parliament, but a LAIx D, whoſe title went along with 

his eft ate. | 5 ; 5 


8 PART THE FI RS r. 
IT HE and liſten, gentlemen, 
To ſing a ſong I will beginne: 


It is of à lord of faire Scotland. 
Which was the unthrifty heire of Linne. 


His father was a right good lord, 4 
His mother a lady of high degree ; 

But they, alas! were dead, him froe, 
And he lov'd keeping companie. 


* 


To 


Vai, K | | 
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To ſpend the daye with merry chene, 


To drinke and revell every night, 
To card and dice from eve to morne, 
1 was, I ween, his hearts — | 


To ride, to Füge; to rant, to roare, 
To alwaye ſpend and never ſpare, | 
I wott, an' it were the king himſelfe, 
Of gold and fee he mote be bare. 


Soe farts the unthrifty lord of Linne | 


Till all his gold is gone and ſpent ; | 7 i 
And he mun fell his landes ſs broad, a 
His houſe, and landes, and all his rent. 


His father had a keen fiewirde, 


149 


15 


And John o' the Scales was called hee: : = 


But John is become a gentel-man, 
And John has gott both gore and fee. 


Sayes, Welcome, welcome, lord of Linne 5 
Let nought diſturb thy merry cheere, © _ 


IF thou wilt ſell thy landes foe broad, 
Good ſtore of gold Ile give chee heere. 


My gold is gone, my money is ſpent; 


My lande nowe take it unto thee : 


25 


30 


Give me the golde, good John o' the Scales, 


And thine for aye my lande ſhall bee. 
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Then John he did him to record draw,  _, 
| And John he gave him a gods-pennie 1; 
But for every pounde that John agreed, zz 
The lande, 1 wh was well worth three, 
He told him the gold upon the board, 
He was right glad his land to winne; 
The land is mine, the gold is thine, 
And now Ile be the lord of Linne.  @ 


Thus he hath ſold his land ſoe broad, | 
Both hill and holt, and moore and fenne, i 
All but a poore and loneſome lodge, 
That ſtood far off in a e glenne. 
| 
For ſce he to his father _ x: 4 
My ſonne, when I am gonne, ſayd hee, 
Then thou wilt ſpend thy lande ſo broad, 
And thou wilt ſpend thy gold ſo free: 


But ſweare me nowe upon the roode, 
That loneſome lodge thou' lt never ſpend; 30 
For when all the world doth frown on thee, 
- Thou there ſhalt find a faithful friend. 
The heire of Linne is full of golde: 
And come with me, my friends, ſayd hee, 
Let's drinke, and rant, and merry make, 5 
And he that ſpares, ne'er mote he thee. 


They 


3 i. e. earneſi-money ; from the French © Denier à Dieu. 


45 


5 


The) 


But one, I wis, was not at home, 
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They ranted, drank, and, merry made, 


Till all. his gold it waxed thinne: 
And then his friendes they ſlunk away 3 
They left the unthrifty hęire of Linne. 680 


5 He had never a penny left in his purle; | 


Never a penny left but three, 
The tone was braſs, and the tone was lead, 
And tother it was white mondy . 


Nowe well- away, ſayd the heire of Linne, 65 
Nowe well- away, and woe is mee, 
For when I was the lord of Lo 
I never wanted Ou or fee. 


But many a truſtye friend have 4 * 
And why ſhold I feel dole or care 5 K 
lle borrow of them all by turnes, 
Soe need I not be never bare, 


Another had payd his gold away; ; 


Another call'd him thriftleſs loone, i i 8 | 75 


And bade him ſharpely wend his way. 


Now well- away, ſayd the heire of Linne, 
Now well- away, and woe is me! | 

For when I had my landes ſo broad, 
On me they liv'd right merrile. 80 
= 4 8 . 
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To beg my bread from door to door 
I wis, it were a brenning ſhame :' 
To rob and ſteal it were a finne : 
To worke my limbs 1 cannot frame. 


Now Ile away to loneſome ndge; | 89 
For there my father bade me wend; 
When all the world ſhould frown on mee, 
I there ſhold find a truſty friend. 


PART THE SECOND. | 


WAY then hyed the heire of Linne 12 5 

O'er hill and holt, and moor and fenne, 

Untill he came to loneſome lodge, , ] 
That ſtood ſo lowe in a lonely glenne, | 


He looked up, be looked downe, © 3 
| In hope ſome, comfort for to winne, 
But bare and lothly were the walles: « 


_ Here's ſorry cheare, quo? the heire of Linne. 


The little windowe dim and darke 
Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewe; ce 

No ſhimmering ſunn here ever ſhone ; 

No haleſome breeze here ever blew. 


1 
3 


7 


= 
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No chair, ne table he mote ſpye, 


No chearful hearth, ne welcome bed, 
Nought ſave a rope with renning nooſe, Ig 
That dangling hung up o'er his head. 


And over it in broad letters, | 
Theſe words were written ſo plain to ſee : 
« Ah! graceleſſe wretch, haſt ſpent thine all, 


* And brought thyſelfe to penurie? 20 


* All this my boding mind miſgave, 


I therefore left this truſty friend : 
2 Let it now ſheeld thy foule diſgrace, 
And all thy ſhame and ſorrows end.” 


_ Sorely ſhent wi? this rebuke, | 25 


Sorely ſhent was the heire of Linne, 


His heart, I wis, was near to braſt 


With guilt and ſorrowe, ſhame and ſinne. 


Never a word ſpake the heire of Linne, ; 
Never a word he ſpake but three: 39 
*« This is a truſty friend indeed, 5 
* And is right welcome unto mee.“ 


Then round his necke the corde he drewe, 
And ſprang aloft with his bodie :' — 
When lo! the ceiling burſt in twaine, 35 
And to the ground came tumbling hee. RR 
"+08 þ  Aftonyed 


6 


* 
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Aſtonyed lay the heire of Linne, 
Ne knewe if he were live or dead, 
At length he looked, and ſawe a bille, 
And in it a key of gold ſo redd. : 1 


| He took the bill, and lookt it on, 
Strait good comfort found he there: 
It told him ef a hole in the wall, +» : 
In which there ſtood three cheſts in-fere fo 


Two were full of the beaten golde, * 5. 
The third was full of white money 3 | 
And over them in broad letters 
f Theſe words were written ſo plaine to ſee: 
© Once more, my ſonne, I ſette thee clere ; ' 
f * Amend thy life and follies paſt; 
For but thou amend thee of thy life, 
That rope muſt be thy end at laſt.” / 


And let it bee, ſayd the heire of Linne; 
And let it bee, but if I amend : 

For here I will make mine avo w. 
This reade || ſhall guide me to the end. 


4% 


0 Away then went the heire of Linne; 
1 | Away he went with a merry cheare; 


; [ U 


f; i. e. advice, counſel. | 
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I wis, he neither ſtint ne a 
Till John o' the Scales houſe he came neare. 60 


And when he came to John o the er * 
Up at the ſpeere then looked hee 

There ſate three lords at the bordes end, 
Were drinking of the wine ſo free. 


40 


' And then beſpake the heire of Linne 65 
To John o' the Scales then louted hee: 
I pray thee now, good John o' the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend mee. : 
Away, away, thou thriftleſs loone; | 
Away, away, this may not bee: : 70 
For Chriſts eurſe on my head, he ſayd, : 
If ever I truſt thee one pennie. 


8 


Then beſpake the heire of Linne, 
To John o' the Scales wife then ſpake A 2. 
Madame, ſome almes on me beſtowe, ' 75 
I pray for ſweet ſaint Charitie. 
Away, away, thou thriftleſs loone, 
I ſwear thou getteſt no almes of mee; 


„ „ +T.-- Bay 


* Perhaps the Hole i in robe 4 or nb by which. it wa. 22 
i. e. ſparred, faſtened, or — $72 -Bale's 2d Part e the Act of Eng. 
otaries, We bawe this phraſe, (fo. 38. 7 60 The dore — o t tymes 
* opened and es agayne. 


| 
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For if we ſhold hang any loſel heere, 
The firſt we wold begin with thee, 


Then beſpake a good felldwe, 
Which ſat at John o' the Scales his bord: 
Sayd, Turn againe, thou heire of Linne; 
Some time thou waſt a well good lord: 


Some time a good fellow thou haſt been, 
And ſparedſt not thy gold and fee, 
Therefore Ile lend thee forty pence, 

And other forty if need bee. 


And ever, I pray thee, John o' the Scalen, 
To let him fit in thy companee: 1 
For well I wot thou hadſt his land, | 
And a good bargain it was to thee, 


Up then ſpake him John o' the Scales, 

All wood he anſwer'd him againe: „„ 

Now Chriſts curſe on my head, he ſayd, 9 
But 1 did loſe by that bargaine. 8 


And here J proffer thee, heire of Linne, 
Before theſe lords ſo faire and free, 

Thou ſhalt have it backe again better cheape, | 
By a hundred n than I had it of thee, 100 


I drawe you to 8 lords, * "TR 
With that he gave him a gods pennde: : 
„ 4 Lg : 24 F * Fs >." #4 2 * Now 


. x | 
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Now by my fay, ſayd the heire of Linne, 
And here, good John, is thy money. 


And he pull'd forth three bagges of gold, 105 | 
And layd them down upon the bord : 

All woe begone was John o' the Scales, 
Soe ſhent he cold ſay never a word, 


He told him forth the good red gold, | 

He told it forth with mickle dinne. 110 
The gold is thine, the land is mine, | 

And now Ime againe the lord of Linne. 

{| | 

Sayes, Have thou here, thou good fellowe, - 
Forty pence thou didſt lend mee: 

Now I am againe the lord of Linne, 115 
And forty pounds I will give thee. 


Now welladay! ſayth Joan o' the Scales: 
Now welladay ! and woe is my life! | 
Yeſterday I was lady of Linne, | 
Now Ime but John o' the Scales his wiſe, 120 


* 


Now fare thee well, ſayd the heire of Linne; 
Farewell, good John o' the Scales, ſaid hee: 
When next I want to ſell my land, 
Good John o' the Scales, Ile come to thee. 


if 4 
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ben . 
GASCOIGNE'S PRAISE OF THE FAIR BRIDGES, 
AFTERWARDS LADY SANDES, 


ON HER HAVING A SCAR IN HER VOREHEAD. 


George Gaſcoigne wwas a celebrated pot in the early part 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and appears to great advantag: 
among the miſcellaneous writers of that age. He was authir 
of three or four plays, and of many ſmaller poems ; one if 
the moſt remarkable of which is a ſatire in blank verſe, call. 


ed the STEELE-GLASS, 1576. 4to. | 
Gaſcoigne was born in Eſſex, educated in both univerſ- 
ties, whence he removed to Gray's-inn ; but, diſliking the 
ſtudy of the laau, became firſt a dangler at court, and afler- 


awards a ſoldier in the wars of the Low Countries. He had 
no great ſucceſs in any of theſe purſuits, as appears from a 


poem of his, intitled, ©* Gaſcoigne's Wodmanſhip, «written 


4 to lord Gray of Wilton.” Many of his epiftles dedicato 
are dated in 1575, 1576, from his poore houſe in Wal- 
„ thamſtoe: where he died a middle-aged man in 1578, 


according to Anth. Wood : or rather in 1577, i he ts the 


perſon meant in an old tract, intitled, ** A remembrance of 
« the awell employed Life and godly End of Geo. Gas: 
„% COIGNE, £/q; who deceaſed at Stamford in Lincoln- 
hire, Oe. 7. 1577. by Geo. Whetſtone, Gent. an cye- 
„ avitneſs of his godly and charitable end in this world,” 
4to. no date. From a MS. of Oldzs.]J , 
A very ingenious critic thinks ©* Gaſcoigne has much ex- 
* cecaed all the poets of his age, in ſmoothneſs and harmony 
«© of wer/ification ||.” But the truth is, ſcarce any of the 
earlier poets of : Elizabeth's time are found deficient in 
barmony and ſinoothucſs, ibo thoſe qualities appear ſo rare 
in the ee of their ſucceſſors. In the Pa RA DISE or 
DAINTY DEVISES*, (the Dodſley's Miſcellany of thoſe 3 
5 | awil 
| Obſerwations on the Faerie Queen, Vol. II. p. 168. | | 
Printed in 1578, 1596, and perhaps of tener, in 4to, black let. 


ES, 
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avill hardly be found one rough, or inharmonious line te 
whereas the numbers of Jonſon, Donne, and moſt of their 
contemporaries, frequently offend the ear, like the filing of a 
/aww.—Perhaps this is in Jome meaſure to be accounted for 
from the growing pedantry of that age, and from the wwri- 
ers affetting to run their lines into one another, after the 
manner of the Latin and Greek 78 | 5s | 
' The following poem (which the elegant ⁊uriter above 
quoted hath recommended to notice, as 'poſfſeſſed à delicacy 
rarely to be ſeen in that early ftate of our poetry.) properly 
conſiſts of alexandrines of 12 and 14 ſyllables, and is 
printed from two quarto black letter collections of Gaſeoignt's 
pieces; the firſt intitled, © A hundreth ſundrie flowres, 
„ bounde up in one ſmall paſie, &c. London, imprinted for 
« Richarde Smith:“ without. date, but from a letter 4 
I. W. p. 202.) compared with the Printer”s epiſt. to the 
Reader, it appears to have been publiſhed in 1572, or 3. 
The other is intitled, The Pofies of George Gaſcoigne, E/q; 
corrected, perfeed, and augmented by the authour ; 1575. 
Printed at Lond. for Richard Smith, c.“ No year, 
but the epiſt. dedicat. is dated 1576, | 3 
In the title page of this laſt (by way printer's t, or 
hook/eller's device) is an ornamental wooden cut, tolerably 
well executed, wherein time is repreſented drawing the figure 
of Truth out of a pit or cavern, with this legend, OccuLTa 
VFRITAS TEMPORE PATET IR. s.] This is mentioned 


becauſe it is not improbable but the accidental fight of this 


or ſome other title page containing the ſame device, ſuggeſted 
10 Rubens that well known. deſign of a ſimilar kind, which 
he has introduced into the Luxemburg gallery ||, and which 
has been fo juſtly cenſured for the unnatural manner of its 
execution. Ihe device abovementioned being not ill adapted 
to the ſubje@ of this volume, is with ſome ſmall variations 
eopied in a plate, which to gratify the curioſity of the 
Reader is prefixed to Book III. | 5 So 


t The ſame is true of moſt of the poems in che Mirrour of Magiſtrates, 
1353, 4to, and even of Surrey's Poems, 1557. | 
1 Henris Binneman, LI TxMs pxzcouvsx LA VERITE. 
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N court whoſo demaundes 
- What dame doth moſt excell ; 
For my conceit I muſt needes ſay, 
Faire Bridges beares the bel: 


Upon whoſe lively cheeke, 
To prove my judgment true, 
The roſe and lillie ſeeme to ſtrive 
For equall change of hewe : 


7 And therewithall ſo well 
 _ Hir graces all agree, | | 
11 No frowning cheere dare once preſume 
In hir ſweet face to bee. 


Although ſome laviſhe lippes, 
Which like ſome other beſt, „ 5 
Will ſay, the blemiſhe on hir browe | 15 

Diſcgqraceth all the reſt. 7 


Thereto I thus replie, 
God wotte, they little knowe 
The hidden cauſe of that miſhap, | 
Nor how the harm did growe: 20 


For when dame Nature firſt 
Had framde hir heavenly face, 
And thoroughly bedecked it 
With goodly gleames of grace; 5 | 
| 5 It 
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It lyked hir ſo well : 

Lo here, quod ſhe, a peece | 

For perfect ſhape, that paſſeth all 
Appelles' worke in Greeee. - 


This bayt may chaunce to eatehe 
The greateſt God of love, 

Or mightie thundring Jove himſelf, 1155 
That rules the roaſt above. „ 2 f. 


But out, alas! thaſe wordes 7 


Were vaunted all in vayne; 


And ſome unſeen wer preſant there, * 


Pore Bridges, to thy pain. 


For Cupide, crafty Dot, 
Cloſe in a corner ſtaode, 
Not blyndfold then, ge on bir I 


I geſſe it did him good. 


Yet when he felte the dane 85 
Gan kindle in his breſt. | 

And herd dame Naturg boaſt by hir 
To break him of his reſt, . 


His hot newe - choſen love 

He chaunged into hate, 

And ſodeynly with mightie mace 
Gan rap hir on the pate. 


or” 


30 
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It greeved Nature muche 
To ſee the cruell deede: 
Mee ſeemes;I ſee hir, how ſhe wept 


To ſee hir dearling bleede. 
| Wel yet, quod ſhe, this hurt wn 2 c ole 1 
| „  Shal have ſome helpe 1 trowe : _ T7 
And quick with ſkin ſhe coverd it. 5; th! 
That whiter is than ſnowe. 5 | | "4 
756 
Wherwith Dan Cupide fled, 
For feare of further flame, $15 | 1 
When angel-like he ſaw hir ſhine, > 
Whome he had — with ſhame. ,- 60 
Lo,-thus was Bridges.hurt 4 $g% i 
In cradel of hir kind: | 8 I 
The coward Cupide brake hir bro wre 
: To wreke his wounded mynd. | - 
The ſkar fill there remains; - 6 
No force, there let it bee : Hal 0 ” 


There is no cloude that can eclipſe 
So bright a ſunne, as ſhe. 


VII. PAIR 


Ver. 62. In ark of hir kind: : i. e. in the cradle of ber family | 
Nuery,—See Warton's obſervgtions, wel 2. $+ 137. 67 
3 


„ 
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dc. al 


f wot 
FAIR ROSAMOND. 


Meft of the eircumſlances in this popular flory of Ring 
Henry II. and the beautiful Roſamond have been taken for 
fat by our Engliſh Hiſtorians; who, unable to account fur 
5: e unnatural condutt of queen Eleanor in ftimulating ber 

/ans to rebellion, have attributed it to jealouſy, and ſuppo- 
fed that Henry's amour with Roſamond was the object of 
bat haſta” 5p 1 
Our old Engliſh annali/ts ſeem, moſt of them, to have fol- 
lewed Higden the monk of Chefter, whoſe account with ſome 
enlargements is thus given by Stow. ** Roſamond ihe fayre 
«© daughter of Walter lord Clifford, concubine to Henry II. 
60 « (poiſoned by queen Flianor, as ſome thought) dyed at 
%% Woodftocke [A. D. 1177.] where king Henry had made 
* for her a houſe of wonderfull working ; ſo that no man 
« or woman might come to her, but he that was inſtructed 
« by the king, or ſuch as were right ſecret with him touch- 
„ ing the matter. This houſe after ſome was named Laby- 
* rinthus, or Dedalus worke, which was wrought like un- 
*« to a knot in a garden, called a Maze ; but it was com- 
« monly ſaid, that laſtly the queene came to her by a clue of 
65 Wi © thridde, or fille, and fo dealt with her, that ſbe lived 
* not long after: but when ſbe was dead, Jhe was buried 
* at Godflow in an houſe of nunnes, befide Oxford, with 


30 


5 


** theſe verſes upon her tombe, 
« Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non Roſa munda: 
Non redolet, ſed olet, quæ redolere ſolet. 


R 
1 
iy. + Conſiſting Fa waults under ground, arched oa wall:d with brick 
snil ine, accor 


ing to Drayton, See note on b Epiſtle of Reſamend. 
ö | 


' wy 
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wi In Engliſh thus . 


%% The roſe of the world, but not the clrane floaure, 
« [s now here grauen; to whom beauty wwas lent ; 
In this grave full darke noaue is her bowre, 
bal by her life.avas faveete and redolent : 
But now that foe is from this / blent, © 
© Though foe were fweete, now foully doth ſhe flinks, 


A m:rrour. good for all men, that on her thinke.” 


Stowe's Annals, Ed. 1631. + 154. 


How the queen gained admittance into Reſamomd i hown 
is differently related. Helling ſhed ſpeaks of it, as © tht 
% common report of the people, that the queene . . founk 
„ Hir out by a ſilken thread, which the king had drawn 
* after him out of bir chamber with his foot, and dial 


 &. evith hir in ſuch ſharpe and cruell wwiſe, that ſbe livd 


* not long after.“ Vol. III. p. 115. On the other hand, 


in Speede s Hift. we are told that the jealous queen found. 


her out by a clew f Alke, fallen from Roſamund's lapjr, 
* as ſhee ſate to take ayre, and ſuddenly fleeing from tht 
* fight of the ſearcher, the end of her fille faſtened to ber 


«foot, and the clew fa unwinding, remained behind: : 


* which the queene followed, till fhee had found what ſo 
. fought, and upon Re/amund Jo vented her lau, as th 


* lady lived not long after.” 53d Edit. p. 555. Our 
9 


Ballad. mater with more ingenuity, and probably as muth 
truth, tells us the clue was gained, by ſurpriſe, from tht 
knight, who zwas left to guard her beer. | 
It is obſervable, that none of the old auriters attribult 
RoJamond's death to poiſon, ( Stow, above, mentions it merrly 
as a ſlight conjecturt); they only give us to underſtand, that 


the queen treated her harſhly ; with furigus menaces, we 


may ſuppoſe, and ſharp expo/tulations, which had ſuch effe# 
en her ſpirits, that ſhe did not ling ſurvive it. _ 
| nag | e 
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zer tembiſtone, as we learn from a perſon of credit t, among 
ether fine ſculptures, was engraven the figure of a cur. 
This, which perhaps at firſt was an accidental ornament, 
night in after times ſuggeſt the notion that ſhe was poiſoned 3 
at leaſt this conſtruction was put upon it, when the ſlene © 
came to be demoliſhed after the nunnery was difſolved. The 
account is, that ** the tomb ſtone Naſamund Clifford was 
*« taken up at Godſtow, and broken in pieces, and that upon 
it avere interchangeable WEAVINGS drawn out and decked 
« with roſes red and green, and the picture of the Cur, out 
« of which ſhe drank the poiſon given her by the queen, 


© carved in lone.” 


he 


9 * 


* Raſamond's father having been a great benefator to the. 
nunnery of Godftoww, where ſhe had alſo refided herſelf in 
wy the innocent part of her life, her body was conveyed there, 


the and buried in tbe middle of the choir ; in which place it re- 
dy mained till tht year 1191, when Hugh biſhop of Lincoln 
_ cauſed it to be removed. The fat is recorded by Hoveden, 


a; a contemporary writer, whoſe words are thus tranſlated by 
vel Shows Hugh biſhop of Lincolne came to the abbey of 


14 * nunnes, called Godftow, . . . . and when he had entred 
ud BY © tbe church to pray, he ſaw a tombe in the middle of the 
pes * quire, covered with a pall of lte, and ſet about with 
the lights of waxe and demanding whoſe tombe it was, he 
ber '* avas anſavered, that it was the tombe of Roſamond, that 
A "was ſome time lemman to Henry II. . who for the 
fo © lowe of her had done much good to that church. Then 
the * quoth the biſhop, take out of this place the harlot, and 
ur * bury her, without the church, left chriſtian religion ſhould 
ch * grow in contempt, and to the end that, through example of 
he Bl © ber, other women being made afraid may beware, and 
* keepe 3 unlawfull and advouterous company 
* with men.” Annals, p. 1 | | 


ry Hiſtory further informs us, that king John repaired God- 


* oa nunnery, and endowed it with yearly revenues, * Put 
rage Vor. II. L : 2 theſe 
2 | SE, 4 
| on ory 

+ Tho. Allen of Cloc. Hall, Oxon. obo died in 1632, aged See 
ber Hearne's Kev 4 diſcourſe concerning K. wr — be and "of 


t the end of Gul. : 
Neubrig Hift, vel. 3. p. 739. | : 


* 


— 
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* theſe holy wirgins might releeve with their prayers, th 
% ſoules of his father king Henrie, and of lady Roſamui 
« there interred.” ... . In what fituation ber remain 
were found at the diſſolution of the nunery, we learn fru 

Leland, ** Raoſamundes tumbe at Godſtoaue nunnery wa 
„talen up [V] late; it is a flone with this inſcriptin, 
% TUuBA ROSAMUN DE. Her bones were cleſid in lid, 
% and withyn that bones were cloſyd yn lether. When i 
* aas opened a very ſwete /mell came owt of it.” Su 
Hearne's diſcgurſe above quoted, written in 1718 ; at which 
time he tells us, wwere ſtill ſeen by the pool at Wooaftock th 
foundations of a very large building, which were believed 
be the remains of Ręſamond's labyrinth, | 

To conclude this (perhaps too prolix) acccunt, Henry lad 
two ſons by Roſamond, from a computation of whoſe apes, a 
modern hiflorian has endeavoured to invalidate the receiv 
frory. Theſe were William Longue-eſpt; (gr Long-ſayerd) 
earl of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey biſhop of Lincolne ||. ' Geofry 
was the younger of Reſamond's ſons, and yet is ſaid to lau. 
been twenty years eld at the time of his elefion t that ſet in 
1173. Hence this writer concludes, that king Henry fell it 
owe with Reſamond in 1149, when in ling Stephen's reigi 
he came over to be knighted by the king of Scots ; be all 
thinks it probable that Henry's commerce with this lac 

* broke off uten his marriage with Eleanor [in 1152) and 
* that the young lady, by a natural effedt of grief and reſent 
** ment at the defettion of her lower, entered on that occaſſos 
« into the nunnery of Godftowe, where fhe died probably bi- 
* fore the rebellion of Henry's ſons in 1173.” [Cartes bil. 

Hol. I. p. 65 2.] But let it be obJerved, that Henry was bit 

feixteen years old when he came over to be knighted ; that ht 

aid but eight months in this iſland, and was almoſt all tht 

time with the king of Scots; that he did not return back i. 

England till 1153, the year after his marriage with Eleanor; 
and that no writer drops the leaſt hint of Raſamond's having 
ever been abroad with her lower, nor indeed is it probab.t 


that a boy of /ixteen ſhould venture to carry over a E 1 
| | , A 15 


1 V. Reign of Henry II. in Speed's Hift. writ by Dr. Barchan, 
Bean of Bocking. || Afterwards Archbiſhep of York, temp. Rich. J. 


— 
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bis mother's court. I all theſe circumſlances are conſidered, 
Mr. Carte's account will be found more incoherent and im- 
probable than that of the old Ballad; which is alſo coun- 
ſenanced by moſt of our old hiftorians. 

Indeed the true date of Geoffrey's birth, and conſequently | 


of Henry's commerce with Roſamond, feems to be beſt aſeer- 


zained from an ancient manuſcript in the Cotton library : 
wherein it is thus regiſtered of Geofferey Plantagenet, ** Na- 
*« tus off 5% Hen. . 1159. J Fadbus eff * 25% Hen. 
«1H, * 179. ] Ele. in Epiſcop. Lincoln. 28% Hen. II. 
« [1182.].” Vid. Chron. 3 Kirkſtall. (Domitian XIT.) 
Drake's Hift. of York, 5 

The following balls is printed from four ancient copies 
in black letter; two of them in the Pepys library. © 


W HEN as king Henry rulde this land, 
| The ſecond of that name, 
| Beſides the queene, he dearly lovde 

A faire and comely dame. 


Moſt 3 was her beautye founde, 5 
Her favour, and her face; 355 

A ſweeter creature in this worlde 
Could never prince embrace. 5 


Her e leaked like hauls of woke; 
Appeard to each mans fightz 10 
Her ſparkling eyes, like Orient pearles, 
Did caſt a nee light. 


The blood within her cryſtal cheekes 


Did ſuch a colour drive, oh: 
As though the lillye and the = 5 
For makerſhip did ſtrive. ES (= 

LY” |] Vea 


_ 
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| Yea Roſamonde, fair Roſumonde, NE 
Her name was called lo, < 
To whom our queene, dame Ellinor, 
Was known a deadlye foo. 


The king therefore, for her defence, 
. Againſt the furious queene, n 
At Woodſtocke builded ſuch a bower, 
The like was never ſeene. By 


| Moſt curiouſly that bower was built 
Of ſtone and timber ſtrong, + 
An hundered and fifty doors | 
Did to this bower belong: 


And they ſo cunninglye contriv'd 
With turnings round about, 

That none but with a clue of thread, - 
Could enter in or out. 


And for his love and ladyes ſake, 

That was ſo faire and brighte, e 

The keeping of this bower. * we. 
Unto a valiant knkghte. 0 


wc Sets, that doth often frowne 
Where ſhe before did ſmile, | 

The kinges delighte and ladyes joy 
Full ſoon thee did beguile: Pr of 
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For why, the kinges ungracious ſonne, 
Whom he did bigh advance, 
Againſt his father raiſed warres 
Within the, realme of France. 


But yet before our comelye king > 
The Engliſh land forſboke, ; 
Of Roſamond, his lady faire, 
His farewelle thus he tooke : 


25 «© My Rofamende, my only Roſe, 
That pleaſeſt beſt mine eye: . 
The faireſt flower in all the worlde 
To feed my fantaſye: 


The flower of mine affected heart, 33 
Jo. Whoſe ſweetneſs doth excelle : 7 
My royal Roſe, a thouſand times 08 
I bid thee nowe farewelle ! E 


For I muſt leave my faireſt flower, 
My ſweeteſt Roſe, a ſpace, 
35 And croſs the ſeas to famous ns, 
Proud nn to abaſb. 


But yet, my Roſe, be ſure thou ban 
My coming ſhorthye fee, e 
And in my heart, when hence I aw, 


<6 Ile beare my Roſe wich mee. 4 
* . When 
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When Roſamond, that ladye bright, 6 
Did heare the king ſaye ſoe, * 
The ſorrowe of her grieved heart 

Her outward lookes did ſhowe; . ., 


And from her cleare and cryſtall eyes | 

Tube teares guſht out apace, ||, 70 

Which like the filver-pearled dewe : 
Ranne downe her comely face. 


Her lippes, erſt like the corall redde, 
Did waxe both wan and pale, 

And for the ſorrow ſhe conceivde | 75 
Her vitall ſpirits fail 3 


And falling down all in a ſwoone 
Before king Henryes face, 
Full oft he in his princelye armes 
Her bodye did embrace: 0 


And twentye times, with watery eyes, 
He kiſt her tender cheeke, 
Untill he had revivde againe 
Her ſenſes milde and meeke. 


Why grieves my Roſe, my ſweeteſt Roſe ? $5 
The king did often ſay. 5 
Becauſe, quoth ſhee, to bloodye warres 
My lord muſt part awaye. 
G 


But 
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But ſincè your grace on forrayne coaſtes 

Amonge your foes unkinde 90 

Muſt goe to hazard life and limbe, 5 . 
why ſhould I ſtaye behinde ? 


Nay rather, let me, like a page, 

Your ſworde and target beare ; 8 
That on my breaſt the blowes may lighte, | 3% 
| Which would offend you there. 2 


Or lett mee, in your royal tent, 
Prepare your bed at nighte, 
And with ſweete baths refreſh your grace, 
At your returne from fighte. _ = 


So I your preſence may enjoye 
No toil I will refuſe ; 
But wanting you, my life is death; ” 
Nay, death Ild rather chaſe ! 


a Content thy ſelf, my deareſt love; 1 
Thy reſt at home ſhall bee EE 
In Englandes ſweet and pleaſant iſle ; 
For travell fits not thee. 5 


Faire ladies brooke not bloodye warre 
Soft peace their ſexe delightes ; 110 
Not rugged campes, but courtlye bowers ; 3 


Gay feaſtes, not cruell fightes.“ 
L 4 


! 
1 
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My Roſe ſhall ſafely here abide, 
With muſicke paſſe the daye ; ; 
Whilſt I, amonge the piercing pikes, 115 
My foes ſeeke far * . 


My Roſe mall ſhine 3 in pearle, and golde, 
Whilſt Ime in armour dighte ; 

Gay galliards here my love ſhall dance, 

Whilit I my foes goe fighte. 120 


And you, fir Thomas, whom! truſte 
To bee my loves defence; 

Be carefull of my gallant Roſe | 
When I am parted hence.” 


And therewithall he fetcht a ſigh, „ 12g 
As though his heart would breake: | 
And Roſamonde, for very grieſe, 
Not one plaine word could ſpeake. 


And at their 8 well they mighhte 
Iu heart be grieved fore: | 3 130 


After that daye faire Roſamonde 
The king did ſee no more. 


- For when his grace had paſt the ſeas, 
1 And into France was gone; b 75 
With envious heart, queene Ellinor, 135 
To Woodſtocke came anon. 
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And forth ſhe calles this truſtye knighte, 
In an unhappy houre ; 8 

Who with his clue of twined thread, | | 

Came from this famous hower. — 0 


And when that they had wounded. him, 
The queene this thread did gette, 
And went where ladye Roſamonde 
Was like an angell ſette. 


But when the queene with ſtedfaſt eye „ 
Beheld her beauteous face, 

She was amazed in her minde 
At her exceeding grace. 


Caſt off from thee thoſe robes, the ſaid, 
That riche and coſtlye be:; 150 
And drinke thou up this deadlye draught, 
Which I have brought to thee. 


Then preſentlye upon her knees 
Sweet Roſamonde did falle; | 

And pardon of the queene the crav'd 155 
For her offences all. | 


6c „Take pitty on my youthfyll Jeares, 
Faire Roſamonde did crye.s. _ *. 
; And lett mee not with r | | 
Enforced bee to dye. 7 f je Pane; 
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I will#tnonnte my finfull life,” 2 
And in ſome cloyſter bide ; | 
Or elfe be baniſh, if you pleaſe, 


To range the world ſoe wide. 


And for the fault which I have done, 
Though J was forc'd theretoe, 
Preſerve my life, and puniſh mee 
As you thinke meet to doe.“ 


And with theſe- 3 her lillie handes 


She wrunge full often there ; 'L 
And downe along her lovelye face 
Did trickle many a teare. 


But nf could this furious queene | 


Therewith appeaſed bee ; 
The cup of deadlye poyſon fironge, 
As ſhe knelt on her yy; 


Shee gave this comelye dame to drinke : 


Who tooke it in her hand, 
And from her bended knee aroſe, ' 
And on her feet did ſtand : 


And caſting up her eyes to heaven, | 
Shee did for mercye calle ; ds 
And drinking up the poiſon ſtronge, 


Her life ſhe loſt withalle. 


170 


180 
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And when that death through everye limbe 
Had ſhowde its greateſt ſpite, 185 
Her chiefeſt foes did plaine confeſſe . 

Shee was a glorious wight. | 


Her body then they did entomb, 

When life was fled away, 

At Godſtowe, neare to Oxford towne, | | 
As may be ſeene this dax. 190 


VIII. 
QUEEN ELEANOR's CONFESSION. 


„Eleanor, the daughter and heireſs of William duke of 
Cuienne, and count of Poictou, had been married ſixteen years 
10 Louis VII. king of France, and had attended bim in a 
croiſade, which that monarch commanded againſt the infi- 
dels; but having leſt the affections of her huſband, and 
eden fallen under ſome ſuſpicions of gallantry with a handſome 
Saracen, Louis, more delicate than politic, procured a divorce 
from ler, and reſtored her thoſe rich provinces, which by 
ber marriage ſhe had annexed to the crown of France. The 
young count of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. king of E nelang, 
ths at that time but in his nineteenth year, neither diſcou- 
raged by the diſparity of age, nor by the reports of Eleanor*s 
gallantry, made ſuch ſucceſsful courtſhip to that princeſs, 
that he married her fix weeks after her divorce, and got 
tion of all her dominions as a dowery. A marriage thus 
founded upon intereft was not likely to be very happy * it 

| | e happened 
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— 


happened accordingly. Elrazer, ho had diſgnfied ber fr 
huſband by her gallantries, was no leſs offenſive to her je. 


different parts of her. life, every circumflancs of femal: 
weakneſs. She had ſeveral ſ1ns by Henry, whom: ſhe ji. 
rited up to rebel againſt him ; and endeavouring to eſcape n 
them diſguiſed in man's apparel in 1173, ſbe was diſcavere 
and thrown into a confinement, which ſeems to have conti- 
nued till the death of her huſband in 1189. She however 
Survived him many years : dying in 1204, in the fixth yer 
of the reign of her youngeſt /on, Jubn.“ Se Hunt's Hiſt 
4to. Vol. 1. p. 260. 307. Speed, Stow, c. - 
It is needleſs to obſerve, that the following ballad ſ givn 
rem an old printed copy) is altogether fabulous; whateur 
gallantries Eleanor encouraged in the time of her firſt buſ- 
band, none are imputed to her in that of her ſecond. 


! 


J UEENE Elianor was a ficke womin.. 
„ And afraid that ſhe ſhould dye: 
'Then ſhe ſent for two fryars of France 
To ſpeke with her ſpeedilye. 


The king ealld downe his nobles all, 5 
By one, by two, by three; 5 

4% Earl marſhall, Ile goe ſhrive the queene, 
And thou ſhalt wend with mee.“ 


A baone, a boone; quoth earl marſhall, _ 

And fell on his bended knee; 10 

That whatſoever queene Elianor ſaye, © 
No harme therof may bee. 


Ile 


= 


DI 


le 


f AE. aw. WH... 
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Ile pawne my latides, the king then eryd, 
My ſceptre, crown, and all, 

That whatſoers queen Elianor ſayes | 

No harme thereof ſhall fall. 


And lle put on another; 


Thus both attired then they goe: 
When they came to Whitehall, 
The bells, did ring, and the quiriſters ſing; 
And the N lights” them all. 


That you ſent {© haſtilee; 


Are you tyo fryars of France, ths OY 4 


As I ſuppoſe you bee? 


But if you are — fryate) © 
You ſball hang on the gallowes tree. 


As you ſuppoſe we bee, 


We have not been at any maſſe 
Sith we came from the ſea.” 


a+ 


Do thou put on a fryars coat, | 


1 
7 
7 


| 


And we will to queen Eltanor go 
Like fryar and his brother. 


When that they eue befors-th& queens | 
They fell on their bended knee; 


A boone, a books, ry greys, nr 


— of France; they ad. 5 


* 
n 


15 


35 
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The firſt vile thing that ever 1 did 

Il will to you unfolde; 
Earl marſhall had my waidenhed, - | 
Beneath this cloth of goldeQ. vs 1 


ny | Thats a vile ſinne, then ſayd the king $1 of] 
0 May God forgive it thee! a 
Amen, amen, quotli earl ae e 55 
With a heavye heart ſpake hee. 


T he next vile thing that ever I did, 5d tf 
; To you lle not denye, e ad 
I made a boxe of poyſon ſtrong. | 
' To poiſon king Henrye. 15 B 


18 Thats a vile ſinne, then ſayd the _ » 47 
* May God forgive it thee tt. ui 50 
J . | Amen, amen, quoth earl marſhall $4 a} 

And I wiſh it ſo may bee. 


The n next vile thing that ever 1 e | 
= To you I will diſcover; + 
I poyſoned fair . 8 
All in fair Woodſtocke bower. * 


Thats a vile ſinne, then ſayd the king; | 
May God forgive it thee ! - * A. 
Amen, amen, quoth earl marſnall; ve mar} 
And I wiſh it ſo may bee. 


6 


55 
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Do you ſee yonders little boye, 
A toſſing of the balle ? 

That is earl marſhalls eldeſt ſonne, 
And [love him the. beſt of all. 


Do you ſee yonders little boye, | 3 65 
A catching of the balle? . 


That is king Henryes . forme, 


And I love 1 the worſt 05-208; -: - 


His head 4 is faſhyond like ve; ; 
His noſe is like a boare. | P.- . 

No matter'for that, king Henrye . 8 
I loye him the better therfore. 


The king pulled off his 695 coate, . 
And appeared all in redde: 

She ſhrieked, and cryd, and wrung her hands; 75 
And ys, ſhe was n 


The king lookt over bis left ſhoulder, 
And a grimme look looked hee, 


Earl marſhall, he ſayd, but for . oalbe. 


Or hanged thou ſhouldſt be. 80 


7. 63, 67. Ah mg that the el theſe ewe woas the earl 
nerſpall, * youngeſt by the * n / 4 | 


Wk ew | > 
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| [hs Pee. 
THE STURDY ROCK.. 


This poem, ſubſcribed M. T. [perhaps twevertedly fir 
T. Marſhall *} is preſerved in The Paradiſe of laiuit 
deviſes, quoted above in page 138—The two firſt flanzy 
may be found accompanied with muſical notes in * 4 
howwres recreation OR Oc. b 7 Richard Aliſon, Lad. 
1606. 40. :** uſually bound up with 3 or 4 ſets of © My 
drigals ys to muſic , Ti ho. Valle, f _ 1600, 
1608, 470. One of theſe madrigals is ſo compleat an exan« 
ple of the Bathoi, that I tawmiit forbrar prijerting it to th 
reader. 9024 3005 n 4696 


Thule, the period of coſmographie, "Lp 

Deth vaunt of Herla, whoſe Jillphurioas fire 

 Doth melt the frozen clime, ani thaw the ſtie, 
Trinacrian AEtna's flames aſcend not bier: 
Theſe things ſeeme wondrous, yet more wondrous J, 
Il boſe heart with fare doth fribxe, with love doth fr. 


The Andelufian merchant, that returnes 
Laden with cutchinele and china diſhes, 
Reports in Spaine, how ſtrangely Fogo burnes 
Amidſt an ocean full of flying fiſhes: . 
Theſe things ſeeme wondrous, yet more wondrous J, 
N hoſe heart with feare doth freeze, with love doth fr). 


Mr. Weelkes ſeems to have been of n with many of hit] 

brethren of later times, that nonſenſe was beſt adapted u 
Aiſplay the powers of muſical compoſure. 1 85 

| 5 £5 THE 


* Vid. At ben. Oxon. p. 1 52. 316. 


tt 


ö fi 
F bit 


1 10] 


HE 


The greateſt fiſh, in deepeſt brooke, 
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\HE furdy rock for all his firength 


By raging ſeas is rent in twaine: | 


The marble ſtone is pearſt at length, 
With little drops of drizling rain: 


| The oxe doth yeeld unto the yoke, | 4 


The ſteele obeyeth the hammer froke, 


The ftately ſtagge, that ſeemes ſo font, a uk 

By yalping hounds at bay is ſet: IP 2 88 

The ſwifteſt bird, that flies abont. = 
Is caught at length in Wee <6 to | 


Is ſoone deceived by ſubtill hooke, | + 


Yea man himſelfe, unto whoſe will 
All things are bounden to obey, | 
For all his wit and worthie fill, | 4 15 
Doth fade at length, and fall away. ET 
There is nothing but time doeth walle; ee 
The N Ss earth A" at laſt ; 


| But vertue fits trhamphing ain 


Upon the throne of glorious fame: "Oy | 0 


Though ſpiteful death mans body kill, 


Yet hurts he not his vertuous * 1 5 1 1 3 
By life or death what ſo betide s, _— 


YR * r 
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X. 


THE BEGGAR's DAUGHTER OF BEDNALI \ 


1 GREEN. oy | 
This popular old ballad aas written in the reign of E. 


zabeth, as appears not only from ver. 23. where the arm 
of England are called the ** Ducenes armes; but from it 


tunes being quoted in other old pieces, written in her tine. 
See the ballad on Mary AMBREE in this volume. — Th. 


late Mr. GurhRIE afſured the Editor, that he had fo 


merly ſeen another old ſong on the ſame ſubj ec, compoſed in a 
different meaſure from this; which was truly beautiful, i 


we may judge from the only lanza he remembered': in ili 
it wwas ſaid of the old beggar, that ** down his neck ' 
_ _—— his reverend lockes ; 
In comelye curles did wave; 
And on his aged temples grewe 
The bloſſomes of the grave.” 


The Aollowoing ballad is chiefly given | from the Editor's | 


folio MS. compared with tæauo ancient printed copies « tht 
Concluding flanxas, which contain the old Beggar's diſcovn) 

of himſelf, are not however given from any of theſe, bing 
Very different from thoſe of the vulgar ballad. They wert 
communicated to the Editor in manuſcript ; but he will nit 
anſwer for their being genuine : he rather thinks them ili 
modern production of ome perſon, who wids offended at ile 
abſurdities and incomfiſlencies, which Jo remarkably pri- 
vailed in this part of the ſong, as it flood before: wheris! 
by the alteration of a few lines, the ſtory is rendered much 
more affecting, and is reconciled to probability and true b., 
tory, For this informs us, that at the deciſive 2a of 

| | V 
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Furham, (fought Aug. 4. 1265.) when Simon de Mont-' 
rt, the great earl of Leiceſter, was ſlain at the bead of 
(be barons, his eldeſt Jon Henry fell by his fide, and in conſe- 
quence of that defeat, his whole family ſunk for ever, the 
ng beftowing their great honours and pofſe ns on bis e- 
wad ſon Edmund earl of Lancaſter. | | 


Par Tur Fins . - 
TT was a blind beggar, had long loſt his ſight, _ 
He had a faire daughter of bewty. moſt bright; 
And many a gallant brave ſuiter had ſhee, 
or none was ſoe comelye as pretty Beſgee,.  .;. > 


And though mee was of favor moſt faire, | 7 5 CJ 
ett ſeeing ſhee was but a blinde beggars heyre, 4 
f ancyent houſekeepers deſpiſed was thee, 
hoſe ſonnes came as ſuitors to pretty Beſsee. 


dere fore in great ſorrow faire Beſsy did ſay, | 
ood father, and mother, let me goe away e 
o ſeeke out my fortune, whatever itt bee. Wa 
ler ſuite then they granted to prettye Beſsee. 


hen Beſsy, that was of bewtye ſoc bright, 
ll cladd in gray ruſſett, and late in the night 25 
rom father and mother alone parted ſhee; 15 


m $ 

Vho ſighed and ſobbed for prettye Beſsee. 

ri WW ice went till ſnee came to Stratford · le · Bowe; 

0 en knew ſhee not whither, nor which way to goe: 


"1th teares ſhee lamented her hard deſtinic, 
add and ſo heavy was prettye Beſsee. | 3 
My | | = ET | -* Shu 
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She kept on her journey untill i it was day, 

Aud went unto Rumſord along the hye way 
Where at the Qucenes armes entertained was ſhee : 

So faire and wel favoured was prettye Beſszee. 


Shee had not beene there 2 meath to an end, 855 * 


But maſter and miſtres and all was her friend : - 
And every brave gallant, that once did her ſee, 
Was ftrait- way enamourd of prettye Beſsee. 


Great gifts they did ſend her of filver and gold, 


And in their ſongs daylye her love was extold ; J 


Her beautye was blazed in every degree; 
Soe faire and foe comelye was prettye Beſsee. 


The yong men of Rumford in her had their joy ; 
Shee ſhewd herſelf courteous, and modeſtlye coye; 
And at her commandment {till wold they bee; 33 
Soe faire and ſoc comelye was pretty Belzve, 


Foure ſuitors att once unto her did goe; 
They craved her favor, but ſtill ſhee ſayd noes 
I wold not wiſh gentles to marry with mee. ; 
ert ever 1 honoured prettye Beſsee. 


The art of them was a gallant yong knight, 
And he came unto her diſguiſde in the night: 
| The ſecond a gentleman of good degree, 

Who wooed and ſued for prettge Belcec. 


165 
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A merchant of London, whoſe wealth was not fmall, 45 


He was the third ſuiter, and proper withall : 
Her maſters own ſonne the fourth man muſt bes, 


m "at 


And, if thou wilt PE with mee; Abc the knight, ' 
lie make thee a ladye with joy and delight; 30 
My hart's ſo inthralled by thy bewtie, - 0 
That ſoone I ma dye ſor Prettye Beſtee. 


The gentleman ſayd, Come, marry wich mee, 

As fine as a ladye my Beſsy ſhal be? 

My life is diſtreſſed : O heare me, quoth bee 55 
And grant me thy love, my prentye Beſcoe. 55 


jo 


Let me bee thy koſhand, the merchant could fay, 
Thou ſhalt live in London both gallant and gay; 
2; My hippes ſhall bring home rych SY _ W 

And I will for ever love prettye Befsee. * 


vo Bfy th dnl en ths Gs ft an 
My father and mother I meane to obey; * 
Firſ gett their good will, and be fafthfull to mee, 
4nd you ſhall ecgeye ycur prettyo'Befies. 


Ta every one e this anſwer ſhes made, 


Wherfore unto her they joyfullye fad, 
This thing to fulfill wee all doe agree; 


But where dwells thy father, my prettye Befsee? + 


. 
2 65 
* 4 
. 


My father, ſhe ſayd, is ſoone to be ſeene: 
The ſeely blind beggar of Bednall-greene, 
That daylye fits begging for charitie, 

He | is the good father of; prettye Reſoee. 7 


His erties and his tokens are PEA very well; 
He always js led with a dogg and a bell: 
A ſeely olde man God knoweth is be, 3 
Yett hee is the father of prettye Beſsee. 


Nay then, quoth the merchant, thou art not ſor mee: 
Nor, quoth the innholder, my wiffe ſhalt thou bee: 
] Jothe, ſayd the gentle, a beggars degree, 
Ard therefops, adewe, my prettye Beſsee ! * » 00 


Why then, quoth as knight, hap better or 1 
I weighe not true love by the weight of the purſse, 
And bewtye is bewtye in every degree; 

T hen welcome unto mee, my un Beſsee. 


With thee to thy ae forthwith 1 will goes F 
Nay ſoft, quoth his kinſmen, it muſt not be ſoe; 

A poor beggars daughter noe ladye ſhal bee, 

Then take thy adew of prettye Beſsee. 


But ſoone after this, by breake of the day 
The knight had from Rumford ſtole Beſſy away. 90 
The yonge men of Rumford, as thicke as might bee, 

Rode after to feitch againe e Beſsee. 


As 


n 


\ 
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As ſwifte as the winde to ryde they were ſeene, _. 

Untill they came neare unto Bednall-greenezs 
And as the knight lighted moſt curteoullie, or 
They all fought againſt him for Pre Beſsee. 


But reſcu came deni over the plaine, 
Or elſe the young knight for his love had beene daiae. 


This fray being ended, then ſtraitway he ſee 3 
His kinſmen come rayling at prettye Beſsee. 100 


Then ſpake the blind beggar, Although I be poore, 
Yett rayle not againſt my child at my one door: bo 
Though ſhee be not decked in velvett and pearls, * 
Yett I will drop angells with * for my Sirle. 


And * if my gold may better her birthe, 205 
And equall the gold that you lay on the earth, | 

Then neyther rayle nor grudge you to ſee _ 
The blind beggars daughter a lady to ns na 


But firſt you ſhall promiſe, and have itt well knowne, +4 | 
The gold that you drop ſhall all be your owne.. 110 
With that they replyed, Contented bee we. 15 
Then here's, quoth the beggar, n Beſsee. 


with that an angell he caſt on the ground, 

And dropped in angels ſull three thouſand pound; 
And oftentimes it was proved moſt plaine, 115 
For the e geatlemens one the beggar 1 0 u "WF 
M4 See, 
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Bat bf their fumptudas marriage and feaſt, ' 


C 


entertain, were in the imrro 
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Soe that the place, wherein they did itt, 
With gold it was covered every whitt. 


The gentlemen then having dropt all their ſtore, 


Sayd, Now, beggar, hold, for we have no more. 123 


Thou haſt fulfilled thy protniſe aright. 7227527 
Then marty my girle, quoth he to the knight; 
And heere, added hee, I will now throwe you downe 


A hundred pounds more to buy her à gowne. 


The gentlemen all, that this treafure had ſeene, 5 
Admited the beggar of Bednall-greene: . ee 
And all thoſe, that were her ſaitors before, 

Their ſtehe for very anger they tore. 


Thus was faire Beffy a match for the kaighe,” 


And then made a ladye in e eee Br 19 


A fairer ladye there never was ſeene, 
Than the blind beggars daughter of Bednallgreens. 


What brave lords and knights thither were prof, 
The sg vir . ſhall fer forth to your fight - 135 
With marvellous pleaſure, and wiſhed delight. 
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1 The oor, ir, Wan PART, often deni i in our ancient 


ballads and metrical romances ; which being divided inn 


" everal parts for the convenience of finging them at public 
150 of the feaft gung 9 


: FITS» 


—— 
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„rs, or intermiſfians. So Puttenham in his Art of Engli}b 
prefie, 1589, ſays  ** the Epithalamis vas divided by 
« breaches into three partes to ferve for three /tveral Is, 
« or times to be ſung.” p. 41. ' Ca 
From the ſame writer awe learn ſome curious particulahs - 
re/ative to the ſtate of ballad-finging in that age, that will 
throw light on the preſent ſubject * ſpeaking of the quick re- 
turns of one manner of tune in the ſhort meaſures uſed by 
cummon rhymers ; theſe, be ſays, ** glut the eare, unleſs it be. 
jn ſmall and popular muſickes, ſung by theſe Cantabangui, 
« upon benches and barrels heads, where they have none 
«© other audience then boys or countrey fellowes, that paſic by 
« them in the ftreete 3 or elſe by BLIND HARPERS, or fuch 
« like taverne Minſtrels, that give à ir of mirth for a 
© GROAT, » heir matter being for the moſt part /tories of 
* old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the repories of Bewis of 
« Southampton, Gay of Waravicke, Adam Bell and Clymme 
„ the Clough, and ſuch other ola romances or hiſtorical 
rimes, made purpoſely for recreation of the common people at 
« Chriſtmaſſe dinners and brideales, and in tavernes and 
* „ alchouſes, and ſuch other places of baſe reſorte. p. = s 
30 | This ſpecies of entertainment, which ſeems to have bee 


125 


een 
banded down from the ancient bards, vas in the time of 
Tallenbam falling apace into negled ; but that it ewas not, 
eden then, wholly excluded more -gemeel aſſemblies, he gives 
us room to infer from another paſſage, ** We ourſelves, ſays 
* this caurtly F auriter, have written for pleaſure a little 
| Erie romance, or hiſtorical ditty in the Engliſh tong of 
35 * the Iſle of Great Britaine in hort and long metres, and 
% Breaches or diviſions [i. e. F1Ts,] to be more com- 
* mediorfly fung to the harpe in places of afſemtly, wheres 
the company hal be defirous to heare of old aden 
tures, and valiaunces of noble knights in times paſt, as are 


{ 
2 


— 
* 


ut . 
1 3 
y He woas one of ©, Elizabeth's, gent. perfioners, at a time tubes the 
2 


%%, band conſſted of men of diſtinguiſhed birth and fortune. Vid, 


Al, Ox. | 
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able profit to the reciter. 
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,** theſe of king Arthur and his knights of the Round tall 
46 5 Beuy⸗ of Southampton, Guy of WWarwicke, and other; 
. like.” þ- 33. ; l : | | 


In more ancient times no grand ſcene of feRtivity auas cin 


Pleut without one of theje reciters io entertain the company 
\ with feats of arms, and tales of knighthood, or, as one if 
theje old minfirels ſays, in the beginning of an ancient n. 
mance in the Editor's folio MS. hy 


a When meate and drinke is great olenty2, ee 400 
* And lords and ladyes fill wil bee, 
And fiit and /clace* hibe; Pes has, 


* Then itt is time for mee to ſpeaks ** blyths" 


. oy Of keene knightes, and kempes great, 
© Such carping for to kythe.” 


. If ave conſider that a GROAT in the age of Elizabeth 


was more than equivalent to a ſhilling now, we, ſhall find 
that the old harpers were even then, when their art wwas mn 
the decline, upon a far more reputable fouting than the ballat- 
fingers of our time. The recitiag of one Juch bailad as thi 


of the Beggar of Bedaal green, in Il parts, was reward 


ewith half a crown of our money. And that they mat « 
very reſpedtable appearance, we may learn from the dreſi if 
the old beggar, in the following flanzas, wer. 34, where it 
comes into company in the habit and character of one 7 thyt 
minſlrels, being not known to be the brid:'s father, till after 
her ſpeech, wer. 63. The exordium of his ſong, and his 
claiming à GO for his reward, wv. 6, are peculiarly 
charatteriflic of that profeſſion. — Moſt of the old ballads be. 
gin in a pompous manner, in order to caplivate the attention 
of the audience, and induce them to. purchaſe a recital of tht 
ſong : and they /eldom conclude the IRST part without largt 
promiſes of till greater entertainment in the $ECOND. Thit 
was a necefjary piece of art to incline the hearers to be at tht 
expence of a ſecond groat's-worth Many of the old roman! 
extend to eight or nine F1TS, which would afford a confudtr- 


al 
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To return to the word #1T ; it ſeems at firſt to have pe+ 
culiarly fignified* the pauſe, or breathing-rime betaucen the 
frueral parts, (anſevering to Passus in the. wiſions of 
Pierce Plowman) : thus in the old poem Joux THE 


Reeve, the firft part ends with this line, | 
« The ff rir r Bere find wee” 


j. e. here aue come to the firſt pauſe or intermiſſion . — By de- 
eres it came to ſignify the whole part or diviſion preceding 
the pauſe ; and this ſenſe it had obtained /o early as the time 
of Chaucer : who thus concludes the firſt part of his rhyme 
of dir T hopas (writ in ridicule of the old ballad romances) 


& To! lerdis A here is a FITT 3 
„ye woll any more of it, 
«©: T9 tell it awoll I finde. 


® See alſo nbove, Vol. I. p. 9. and the divifion, in Ne. II. of the 


this ſame aol. Tbe reader vill find further remarks un the word FiT at 
TY = . 

7 PaxT THE SECOND. 

e bt h 


2 W [T HIN a gorgeous palace moſt brave, 
Adorned with all the coſt they colde have, 


rj This wedding was kept moſt ſumptuouſlie, 

e A ti tye Beſ 

5 nd all for 1 wen of prettye N ; 

the BE 7 55 

'zt All kind of dainties, and delicates ſweete > 
3 Were bought for their banquet, as it was meete; h | 
2 Partridge, and plover, and veniſon moſt free, b pa 
= Againſt the brave wedding of pretty Beilee, 


To : | „ 
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This wedding through England was ſpread by repo, 
So that a great number therto did reſort + 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree 

And all for the fame of prettye Befſee. 


I... 


To church then went this gallant young knight; WM! 
His bride followed aſter, an angell moſt bright, 1 
Witch treopes of ladyes, the like nere was ſeene 1; il $ 
That went with ſweete Beſſy of n | B 
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This marryage beivg foletnnived then, \ 
With muſicke performed by the ſkilfulleſt men, ! 
The nobles and gentles ſate downe at that tyde, / 
Each one admiring the beautifull bry de. 201 
Now, after the ſumptuous dinner was done, c 
To talke, and to reaſon a number begunn: « 
They talkt of the blind beggars daughter moſt bright, 
And what with bis daughter he gave to the __ 
Then ſpake the vs, #5 Moch . have wee, 25 « 
This jolly blind beggar we cannot here ſee.” L- - 
My lords, quoth the bride, my father's ſo baſe, | « 
He 4s loth with his ; preſence theſe Rates to diſgrace,” 
The 1 of a woman in qveſtyon to * Cs 
Before her own face, were a flattering thinge; 30 2 
But wee thinke thy father's baſeneſs, quoth they, 


Might by thy bewtye be eleane pur awaye.” . 
4 . They 


10 


20 


bt, 


25 


And flill he hath ſomewhat for prettye a 


— 
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They had no ſooner theſe pleaſant words ſpoke, _ 

But in comes the beggar clad in a filke cloke; | 

A faire velvet capp, and a fether had hee, 46 
And now a muſicyan forſooth he wold bee. 


He had a daintye lute under his arme, 

He touched the ttrings, which made ſuch a charme, 
Saies, Pleaſe you to heare any muficke of mee, 

lle ſing you a ſong of prettye Beſlee. DEE 


With that his lute he twanged ſtraightway, 

And thereon begann moſt ſweetlye to play; 

And after that leſſons were playd two or three, 
He Rrayn'd out this ſong moſt delicatelic. 


A poore beggars daughter did dwell on a greene, 45 
ho for her faireneſſe might well be a queene : 
A blithe bonny laſſe, and a dainty was ſhee, 
And many one called her prettye Beſſee. 


« Her father he bad noe goods, nor noe land, 
'« But beggd for a penny all day with his hand; 50 
And yett to her marriage he gave thouſands three, 


And if any one here her birth doe diſdaine, 


44 Her father is ready, with might and with maine, - 


* To prove ſhee is come of noble degree: 55 
** Therfore never flout at prettye Beſſee. 


; 
' 


With 
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With that the lords and the company round 

With hearty laughter were readye to ſwound ; 

At laſt ſayd the lords, Full well wee may ſee, 

The bride and the beggar's beholden to thee. 69 


On this het bride all bluſhing aid riſe, 

The pearlie dropps ſtanding within her faire eyes, 
O pardon my father, grave nobles, quoth ſhee, 
That throughe blind affection thus doteth on mee, 


If this be thy father, the nobles did ſay, z 
Well may he be proud of this happy day; * 

Vett by his countenance well may we ſee, 

His birth and his fortune did never agree : 


And therfore, blind man, we pray thee bewray, e 
(And looke that the truth thou to us doe ſay) 70 
Thy birth and thy parentage, what it may bee; 

For the love that thou beareſt to prettye Beſſee. 
„Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each obe, 
One ſong more to ſing, and then I have done; 
« And if that itt may not winn good report, 75 
„Then do not give me a RO for my ſport. 


«© [Sir Simon de Montfort my ſubject ſhal bee; 
Once chiefe of all the great barons was hee, 
« Yet fortune ſo cruelle this lorde did abaſe, 


& Now loſte and forgotten are hee and his race. #0 
„When 
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When the barons in armes did king Henrye oppoſe, 
sir Simon de Montfort their leader they choſe ; 

A leader of courage undaunted was hee, | 
And oft-times he made their enemyes flee. 


« At length in the battle on Eveſhame plaine | 8 
« The harons were routed, and Montfort was flaine; 
« Moſte fatall that battel did prove unto thee, 

« Thoughe thou walt not borne then, my prettye Beſſee! 


« Along with the nobles, that fell at that tyde, 

His eldeſt ſon Henrye, who fought by his fide, go 
« Was fellde by a blowe, he receivde in the fight ! 

„A blowe that WI him for ever of ſight. 


„Among the dead bodyes all lifeleſſe he 15 50 

Till evening drewe on of the following daye, 8 
„When by a yong ladye diſcoverd was hee; 95 
And this was wy mother, 7 prettye Befiee ! : 


« A barons faire 43 fiept forth in the his 
Jo ſearch for her father, who fell in the fight, - 
And ſeeing yong Montfort, where gaſping he laye, 
Was moved with pitye, and brought him awaye. 100 


In ſecrette ſhe nurſt him, and ſwaged his paine, 
* While he throughe therealme was beleevd tobe ſlaine: 
At lengthe his faire bride the conſented to bee, 
And made him glad father of prettye Beſſee. 

5 : - | | « And 
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6 And nowe leſt oure foes oure lives ſholde betraye, og 
« We clothed ourſelves in beggars arraye ; 

6 er jewelles ſhee ſolde, and hither came wee: 
All our comfort and care was our prettye W 


«© And here 3 we lived in fortunes deſpite,” 19 
40 Thoughe meane, yet contented with humble delight 
40 Thus many longe winters nowe have I beene 
The fillye blinde beggar of Bednall- greene. 


% And here, noble lordes, is ended the ſonge 
Of one, that once to your own ranke did belong: 
10 And thus have you learned a ſecrette from mee, 11; 


„ That ne'er had beene knowne, but far prettyeBeſlce." | 


Now when the faire companye everye one, 


Had heard the ſtrange tale in the ſong he had ſhowne, | 


They all were amazed, as well they might bee, 
Both at the blinde beggar, and prettye Beſſee. 129 


With that the ſweete maiden they all did embrace, 
| Saying, Sure thou art come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewiſe is of noble degree, 

And thou art right worthy a ladye to bee. 


'Thus was the ſeaſt ended with 3 Joye, and | delighte, 125 
A bi idegroome moſt happye then was the yong koights, 
In joye and felicitie long lived hee, 

All with his faire ladye, the prettye Beſſee. 


XI. FANCY 
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3 | XT. 
Io FANCY AND DESIRE. 
By rus Bax or OxroR D. 


Edward Vere Earl of Oxford was in high fame for bis 
peetical talents in the reign of Elizabeth : perhaps it is no 
'njury to his reputation that few of his compoſitions are pre- 
ferved for the inſpection of impartial poſterity. To gratify 
curiofity, aue have iuſerted a ſonnet of his, which is quoted 
with great encomiums for its ** excellencie and wit,” in Put- 
inham's Arte of Eng. Poefie *, and found intire in the Gar- 
land of Goed-will : A few more of his ſonnets ( diſtinguiſped 
by the initial letters E. O.) may be ſeen in the Paradiſe of 
Daintie Deviſes. One of theſe is intitled, ** The Complaint 
'* of a Lover, wearing blacke and tawnie.” T he only lines 
in it worth notice are theſe, 5 | 


15 
e. 


* 


A crowne of baies ſhall that man beare? 
Who triumphs over me; 2 

For black and tawnie will I weare, 
Which mourning colours be. 


We fond in HalPs Chrenicli, that when A. Catharine of 
Arragon dyed Fan. 8. 1536 ; Queen Anne [Bullen] ware 
„ YELLOWE for the mourning.” And when this unfortunate 
| princeſs loſt ber head May 19, the ſame ycar, an the aſcen- 
* con day following, the kyng for mourning ware Wr TE.“ 
Fel. 227, 228. e 1 
Vor, . N 1 | Edward, 
Lond. 1589. p. 172. | 
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 Edavard, who was the AV Ilth earl of Oxford of tl 
family of Vere, ſucceeded his father in his title and honour, 
in 1562, and died an aged man in 1604. See Mr. Walult; 
Noble Authors. Ath. Ox. „ | 


NOME hither ſhepherd's ſwayne : 
% Sir, what do you require??? 
I praye thee, ſhewe to me thy name. 
« My name is FOND DESIRE,” 


When wert thou borne, Deſire ? $ 
„In pompe and pryme of may.“ 
By whom, ſweet boy, wert thou begot ? 
« By fond Conceit men ſay,” “. 


Tell me, who was thy nurſe ? 
Freſni Youth in ſugred Joy.” £4. M 
| What was thy meate and dayly foode ? 
ad ſighes with great annoy.” 


What hadſt thou then to drinke ? 
% Unſavoury lovers teares.“ 
What cradle wert thou rocked in? 
In hope devoyde of feares.” 


| What lulld thee then aſleepe ? 

| % Sweete ſpeech, which likes me beſt.” 
Tell me, where is thy dwelling place? 
In gentle hartes I reſt.” „ 
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th What thing doth. pleaſe thee moſt ?: 

wy) Io gaze on beautye ftille.” © 
Whom doſt thou thinke to be thy foe ? | 

*« Diſdayn of my good wille. 


Doth companye diſpleaſe? Ja asser 25 
.*6. Yea, ſurelye, many one.“ „ 


Where doth Deſire delighte to live? 
« He loves to live alone.” 


Doth either tyme or age 5 = 

Bringe him unto decaye? 3 
No, no, Defire both lives and dyes. | 
* Ten thouſand times a daye.” WES 


19 Then, fond Deſire, farewelle, 
Thou art no mate for mee; er 5 
I ſholde be lothe, methinkes, to d welle 35 
With ſuch a one as thee. 1 | 


* 
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SIR ANDREW BARTON. 
cannot give a better relation of the fad, aohich ir the 
20 % of the following ballad, than in an extra# from the 
te Mr. Guthrie's Peerage 3 which was beguꝝ upon a very 
bat Tant plan, but never finiſhed. Vol. I. 4to, 5. 22. 
PATSY TSS i Ty [2.4 « The 
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ce The tranſaction which did the greateſt honous to the ur! 


of Surrey and his family at this time [A. D. 1511. * 
was their behaviour in the caſe of Barton, a 3 ſca- on 


officer. This gentleman's father having ſuffered by ſea frin Ml 
the Portugueſe, he had oblained letters of marque for hi; 
tauo /ons to make repriſals upon the ſubjects of Portugal. I. 
:s extremely probable, that the court of Scotland grant! 
theſe letters with no very 406 4 intention. The council 
board of England, at which the earl of Surrey held th: 
po 4 place, was daily peſtered with complaints from the 
0 


lors and merchants, that Barton, who was called Sir 


Andrew Barton, under pretence of ſearching for Portugue/e 
goods, interrupted the Engliſh navigation. Henry's ſitua- 
tion at that time rendered him backward from breaking with 


Scotland. fo that their complaints were but coldly received. 


* Afterwards created Duke of Norfolk. | N Wo 
+ Called by old biſtorians lord Heward, afterwards created earl of 


Surrey in bis father's life-time, 


T he earl of Surrey, however, could not ſmother his indig- 
nation, but gallantly declared at the council beard, that 
awhile he had an eſtate that could furniſh out a ſhip, or « } 
Jon that was capable of commanding one, the narrow ſi WM . 
ſhould not be infeſted. © | CT, oY 
* Sir Andrew Barton, aubo commanded the tao Scitch F 1 
ſhips, had the reputation of being one of the ableſt ſea-officrr: Ml, 
of his time. By his depredations, he had amaſſed great J 0 
Wealth, and his ſhips were very richly laden. Henry, wt- er 
abithſtanding his fituation, could not refuſe the generous offir 5 
made by the earl of Surrey. Two ſhips were immediately fitted oy 
_ out, and put to ſea with letters of marque, under his tw 
Sens, Sir Thomas + and Sir Edward Howard. After en-. 8 
countering a great deal of foul weather, Sir Thomas cant WM. ; 
up with the Lion, which was commanded by Sir Andreu ; 
Barton in perſon; and Sir Edward came up with the Unicn, ws 
| Barton's other Hip, [called by Hall, the bark of Scatland.| Biz 
The engagement which enſued was extremely obſtinate on bits _— 7 
fades; but at laſt the fortune of the Howard's prevailed. Sr fr 
Andrew was killed fighting bravely, and encouraging 2 TH 
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rn svith his whiſtle, to hold out to the laſt; and the two 
ketch ſhips with their crews, were carried into the river 
Nane, . i FOE} ES IRS | 

« This exploit had the more merit, as the two Engliſh 
unmanders were in a manner volunteers in the ſervige, by 
bir father's order. But it ſeems to have laid the founda- 
tim of Sir Edward's fortune ; for on the 7th of April 1512, 
the king conſtituted him (according to Dugdale) admiral of 
England, Wales, Sc. . | BE ? 

« King James inſſted upon ſatisfaftion for the death of 
Parton, and capture of his ſhip : © tho' Henry had generouſly 
limifſed the crews, and even agreed that the parties accuſed - 
nizht appear in his courts of admiralty by their attornies, 
1! vindicate themſelves.” This affair was in a great nea- 
ure the cauſe of the battle of Flodden, in which James IV. 
bft bis life. of E * HART 


* IN the following ballad will be found perhaps fome feu 

deviations from the truth of hiſtory : to atone for ewhich it 
tas probably recorded many lefſer facts, which hiſtory hath 
it condeſcended to relate. I take many of the little circum- 


a fances of the flory to be real, becauſe 1 find one of the moſt 
. tely to be not very remote from the truth. In Pt. 2. v. 


156. it is ſaid, that England had before but two ſhips ef 
war.” Now the EAT HARRY had been built for ſeven 
ars before, wiz. in 1504 : which ©* was properly ſpeak- 
* ing the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Before this period. 


8 " when the prince wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient 
f hiring ſhips from the merchants.” Hume. 

ion, The following copy (which is given from the Editor's folio 
J . and ſeems to have been written early in the reign of 


oth Elizabeth, if not before, J awill be * greatly wperior tot RE. 
gi, onlgar ballad, which is evidently modernized and abridged 
bis Ven it. Some frau deficiencies are however ſupplied from a 
lack-letter copy of the latter in the Pepys colliction. | 
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1 | ' HEN F lora with ber fragrant flowers 
1 BZedekt the earth ſo trim and gaye, 
4 | 55 And Neptune with his daintye ſhowers 
Came to preſent the monthe of Maye “; 
King Henrye rode to take the ayre, - 
Pauer the river of Thames paſt hee; 
When eighty merchants of London came, 
And downe they knelt upon their knee. 


eO yee are welcome, rich merchints ; | 
Good ſaylors, welcome unto mee.” 10 
They ſwore by the rood, they were faylors goo 
But rich merchants they colde not bee: 
% To France nor Flanders dare we paſs: 
Nor Bourdeaux voyage dare we 1 
And all for a rover that lyes on the ſeas, 1; 
Who robbs us of our merchant ware.“ 


King Henrye frownd, and turned him rounde, 
And ſwore by the Lord, that was mickle of might, 
1 J thought he had not been in the world, 
Durſt have wrought England ſuch unright. "9: 
The merchants fighed, and ſaid, alas! 
And thus they did their anfwer frame, 
Hee i is a proud Scott, that robbs on the. . 
And Sir Andrewe Barton f us his name. 


be 


1 


The 
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The king lookt over his left ſhoulder, - 25 


And an angrye look then looked hee: 


Have I never a lorde in all my realme, 


Will fetch yon traytor unto mee 2˙ 


Vea, that dare I; lord Howard ſayes; 


Yea, that dare I with heart and band; 30 
It it pleaſe your grace to give me leave, 8 | 
Myſelfe wil be the only man, | 


| Thou art bat your's the king replyed : 


Yond Scott hath numbred manye a yeare. 
«« Truſt me, my liege, Ile make him quail, 35 
Or before my prince I will never appeare.” 
Then bowemen and-gunners thou ſhalt have, 
And chuſe them over my realme 18 free; 


Beſides good mariners, and hipp-boyes, 


To guide the great ſhipp on the ſea. 40 


The firſt man, that lord Howard choſe, 

Was the ableſt gunner in all the rea'm, 
Thoughe he was threeſcore yeeres and ten: 

Good Peter Simon was his name. 
Peter, ſayd he, I muſt to the ſea, 5 45 

To bring home a traytor live or dead; 
Before all others I have choſen thee 3 

Of a hundred gunners to be head. 
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If you, my lord, have choſen me 'Y 
Of a hundred gunners to be head, 50 

'Then hang me up on your maine-maſt tree, 

If I miſſe my marke one ſhilling bread +, 

My lord then choſe a boweman rare, , .. 

© Whoſe active hands had gained fame, 

In Yorkſhire he was a gentleman borne, 

And William Horſeley was his name. 


Horſeley, ſayd he, I muſt with ſpeede 

Go ſeeke a traytor on the ſea, 
And now of a hundred bowemen brave 

To be the head I have choſen thee. 

If you, quoth hee, have choſen mee 
Of a hundred bowemen to be head; 

On your maine-maſt Ile hanged bee, 
If I miſs twelveſcore one penny bread f. 


With pikes and gunnes, and bowemen bold, 6; 
The noble Howard is gone to the ſea; 
With a valyant heart and a pleaſant cheare, 
Out at Thames mouth ſayled he. : 
And days he ſcant had ſayled three, 
Upon the voyage”, he tooke in hand, 70 
But there he met with a noble ſhipp, 
And ſtoutly made it ſtay and ſtand. 
| | Thou 
+ An old Eeg. verd for Breadth. 
* Pr, copy. 
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Thou muſt tell me, lord Howard ſayes, 
Now who thou art, and what's thy name ; 
And ſhewe me where thy dwelling is 78 
And whither bound, and whence thou came. 
My name is Henry Hunt, quoth hee | 
With a heavye heart, and a carefull mind ; 
I and my ſhipp doe both belong 
To the Newcaſtle, that ſtands upon Tyne. 80 


Haſt thou not heard, nowe, Henrye Hunt, 


As thou haſt ſayled by daye and by night, 


Of a Scottiſh rover on the ſeas ; 


Mien call him fir Andrew Barton, knighte ? 
Than ever he ſighed, and ſayd alas! 38 
With a grieved mind, and well away ! | 


But over-well I knowe that wight, 


I was his priſoner yeſterday. 


As I was ſayling upon the ſea, 
A Burdeaux voyage for to fare 90 


To his arch-borde he claſped me, 


And robd me of all my merchant ware: 
And mickle debts, God wot, I owe, 
And every man will have his oWwne; 


And I am nowe to London bounde, 95 


Of our gracious king to beg a boone. 
You 
* Perhaps Hatch-borde, = 
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You ſhall not need, lord Howard ſayes ; 
Lett me but once that robber ſee, _ 
For every penny tane three froe 
It ſhall be doubled ſhillings three, 
Nowe God forefend, the merchant ſayes, - 
That you ſhold ſeek ſoe far amiſſe! 
God keepe you out o' that traitors handes ! - 
Full litle ye wott what a man he is. 


He is brafle within, and ſteele without, 15; 
Wich beames on his topcaille ſtronge; 
And thirtye pieces of ordinance | 
He carries on each fide along: 
And he hath a pinnace deerlye dight, | 
St. Andrewes croſſe itt is his guide; 115 
Ilis pinnape beareth nineſcore men, 
And fifteen eanons on each fide, 


Were ye twentye ſhippes, and he but ns. 
ſweare by kirke, and bower, and hall ; 
He wold orecome them every one, 11 
If once his beames they doe downe fall ®, . 
This is cold comfort, ſayes my lord, 
To welcome a ſtranger on the ſea : 
Yet lle bring him and his ſhipp to ſnore, 
Or to Scotlaad he ſhall carrye mee, 120 f 


Then 
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Then a noble gunner you muſt have, 
And he muſt aim well with his ee, 
And ſinke his pinnace in the ſea; | 
Or elſe he ne'er orecome will be: 
And if you chance his ſhipp to borde,. 128 
This counſel I muſt give withall, "4 
Let no man to his topcaſtle goe 
To ftrive to let his beams downe fall. 


And. ſeven pieces of ordinance, 


I pray your honour lend to mee, . 130 
On each fide of my ſhipp along. . 
And J will lead you on the ſea. 
A glaſſe Ile ſett, that may be ſeene, 

Whether you ſayle by day or night; 

And to- morrowe, I ſweare, by nine of the clocke 1 35 

You ſhall ſee Sir Andrewe Barton knight. 


% 
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HE merchant ſett my lorde a. glaſſe 


Soe well apparent in his ſight, 


l . 
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His hatchborde it was * gilt with gold, 


But they ſtirred neither top, nor maſt ® ; 


What Engliſh churles are yonder, he ſayd, , 


Per. 5. © hatched with gold.“ Ms. * i. e. did not ſalute. | 


And on the morrowe, by nine of the clocke, 
He ſhewed him Sir Andrewe Barton ** 


Soe deerlye dight it dazzled the ee: 
Nowe by my faith, lord Howarde ſays, 
This is a gallant fight to ſee, 


Fake in your ancyents, ſtandards eke, 
So cloſe that no man may them ſee ; 10 

And put me forth a white willowe wand, 
As merchants uſe that ſayle the ſea. 


, Stoutly they paſt Sir Andrew by. 
That can ſoe little curteſye ? 


Now by the roode, three yeares and more 
J have beene admirall over the ſea ; 
And never an Engliſh nor Portingall 
Without my leave can paſſe this way. 20 
Then called he forth his ſtout pinnice; 
« Fetch backe yond pedlars nowe to mee: 
IT fweare by the maſſe, yon Engliſh churles 
Shall all hang at my maine-maſt tree,” 
Nees ma 
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With that the pinnace itt ſhott off, Ig 
Full well lord Howard might it ken ; 
For it ſtrake downe his fore - maſt tree, 
And killed fourteen of his men. 
Come hither, Simon, ſayes my lord, 
Looke that thy word doe ſtand in ſtead; 30 
For at my maine-maſt thou ſhalt bang, 3 
If thou miſſe thy marke one ſhilling bread. 


Simon was old, but his heart was bolde. 
His ordinance he laid right lowe ; | 
He put in chaine full nine yardes long, 4 38 
With other great ſhott leſſe, and moe; 
And he lette goe his great gunnes ſhott; 
Soe well he ſettled itt with his ee, 
The firſt fight that Sir Andrewe ſawe, 
He ſawe his pinnace ſunke i“ the ſea. 40 
And when he ſaw his pinnace ſunke, 
Lord, how his heart with rage did ſwell! 
Nowe cutt my ropes, itt is time to be gon; 
Ile fetch yond pedlars backe myſel.” 
When my Lord ſawe Sir Andrewe looſe, 45 
Within his heart hee was full faine: 
Nowe ſpread your ancyents, ſtrike up drammes, 
Sound all your trumpetts out amaine.” 


5 Fight 
ber. 35. i. e. diſcharged cbain- t. V. 43. i. e. flip my cables. 
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Fight on, my men, Sir Andrewe ſayes, 
Weale howſoever this geere will ſway; + 
Itt is my lord admirall of England, - 
Ts come to ſeeke mee on the ſea. 
Simon had a ſonne, who ſhott right well, 
That did Sir Andrewe mickle ſcare; _ 
In att his decke he gave a ſhott, 
Killed threeſcore of his men of warre. 


— 


Then Henrye Hunt with rigour hott 
Came bravely on the other ſide, 
Soone he drove downe his fore-maſt tree, 
And killed fourſcore men beſide. | 
Ncwe, out alas! Sir Andrewe cryed, 
What may a man now thinke, or ſay ? 
Yonder merchant theefe, that pierceth mee, - 
He was my priſoner yeſterday. | 


Come hither to me, thou Gordon good, 6); 
That aye waſt readye at my call; | 
I will give thee three hundred markes, 
If thou wilt let my-beames downe fall. 
Lord Howard hee then calld in haſte, 

** Horſeley ſee thou be true in ſtead; 70 
For thou ſhalt at the maine-maſt hang, 
If thou miſle twelveſcore one penny bread. 

Then 
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Then Gordon ſwarvd the maine-maſt tree, 
He ſwarved it with might and maine: 


But Horſeley with a bearing arrowe, - 


Stroke the Gordon through the braine : | 
And he fell downe to the hatches again, 


wy + 


42 


And fore his deadlye wounde did bleed: 
Then word went through Sir Andrews men, 


How that the Gordon he was dead. 


Come hither to mee, James Hambilton, 
Thou art my only ſiſters ſonne, 

If thou wilt let my beames downe fall, 
Six hundred nobles thou haſt wonne. 

With that he ſwarvd the maine-maſt tree, 
He ſwarved it with nimble art; | 


But Horſeley with a broad arrowe 


80 p 


85 


Piereed the Hambilton — the heart: 


And downe he fetl upon the * 
That with his blood did ſtreame amaine: 


Then every Scott cryed, Well- away! 


Alas a comelye youth is ſlaine! 
All woe begone was Sir Andrew then, 
With griefe and rage his heart did ſwell: 
Go fetch me forth my armour of 3 
For I will to the topcaſtle myſel. | 
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&« Goe fetch me forth my armour of proofe, 
That gilded is with gold ſoe cleare: 
God be with my brother John of Barton! 
Againſt the Portingals hee it ware ; 100 
And when he had on this armour of proofe, 
. He was a gallant fight to ſee : | 
. Ahl nere didſt thou meet with living wich; 
My deere brother, could cope with thee.” - 
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Come hither Horſeley, ſays my lord, rok 
And looke to your ſhaft that it goe right, 
Shoot a good ſhoot in time of need, 
And for it thou ſhalt be made a knight. 
Ile ſhoot my beſt, quoth Horſeley then, 
Voor honour ſhall ſee, with might and maine; 11 
But if I were hanged at your maine-maſt tree, 
I have now left but arrowes twaine. 
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Sir Andrew he did ſwarve the tree, | 

With right good will he ſwarved then: 

Upon his breaſt did Horſeley hitt, =: a0 

But the arrow bounded back agen, 

Then Horſeley ſpyed a privye place 

With a perfect eye in a ſecrette part; 
Under the ſpole of his right arme 
He ſmote Sir Andrew to the heart. 


ol 


Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew ſayes, 
A little Ime hurt, but yett not ſlaine; 

lle but lye downe and bleede a while, 
And then Ile riſe and fight againe. 

« Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew ſayes, 
And never flinche before the ſoe; 

And ſtand faſt by St. Andrewes croſſe 
dun you heare my whiſtle blowe. 7 


They never heard his whiftle blow. 
Which made their hearts waxe ſore adread : 
Then Horſeley ſayd, Aboard, my lord, 
For well I wott Sir Andrew's gend. 
They boarded then his noble ſhipp, , 
They boarded it with might and maine; 
Eighteen ſcore Scotts alive they found, 135 
The teſt were either maimd or dane. | 


; 


Lord Howard tooke a ſword in hand, 
And off be ſmote Sir Andrewes head; 
I muſt ha left England many Pg | 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead.“ 140 
He cauſed kis body to eh 
Over the hatchborde into the ſea, | 
And about his middle three handred erownes: 
** Wherever thou land this will burye thee.” 
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Thus from the warres lord Howard came, I 
And backe he ſayled ore the IE F 
With mickle joy and triomphing - 
Into Thames mouth he came debe. 
Lord Howard then a letter wrote 
And ſcaled it with ſeale and ring; 130 
Such a noble prize have 1 1 to PR grace, 
As never did ſubje& to a king, ; 


« Sir Andrewes ſhipp 1 bring with mee; 

A braver ſhipp was never none: 
Nowe hath your grace two ſhipps of warte, 
Before in England was but one.“ 

King Henryes grace with royall cheere 
Welcomed the noble Howard home, 

And where, ſaid he, is this rover ſtout, 
That I myſeffe may give the doome? 160 


155 


The rover, he is ſafe, my leige, 3 
Full many a fadom in the ſeaz 
If he were alive as he is dead, 
I muſt ha' left England many a day: 
And your grace may thank four men pee fig 
For the victory wee have wonne, © 
 Fheſe are William Horſeley, Henry Hunt, 
And Peter Simon, and his ſonne.” 


— 4 
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To Henry Hunt, the king then ſayd, 
In lieu of what was from thee tane, 170 
A noble a day now thou ſhalt have, 
Sir Andrewes jewels and his chayne.“ 
And Horſeley thou ſhalt be a knight, 
And lands and livings ſhalt have ſtore ; 
Howard ſhall be earle Surrye hight, 175 
As Howards erſt have beene before, / {! 


Nowe, Peter Simoh, thou art old, 


I will maintaine thee and thy ſonne: 
And the men ſhall have five hundred REIT AY 
For the good ſervice they have done. 180 
Then in came the queene with ladyes far we 
To ſee Sir Andrewe Barton knight: he hy 


They weend that hee were brought on Mote, gi 


And Gonk to have ſeen a 1e e 
But abi they fed kis ; aesdye fab, Br. 
And eyes foe hallowe in his head, © Se 

{ wold give, quoth the king, a thouſand. marker, 
This man were alive as he is dead 3 

Let for the manfull part he pa 1AcT 
Which fought ſoe well with heart and hand, 199 


His men ſhall have twelvepence 2 day. 
'F ill W came IEP! Rady e- bigh land: 
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The /ubje@ of this pathetic ballad the Editor once thuy 
might poſſibly relate to the Earl of Bathwell, and his di 
tion of his wife Lady Jean Gordon, to make room for | 

| marriage with the Auen of Scots But this opinion be n 
believes to be groundle/7 ; indeed earl BothwelPs age, u 
was upwards of 60 at the time of that marriage, render: 
unlikely that he ſhould be the object of ſo warm a paſſin 

this elegy ſuppoſes. He has been ſince informed, that it if 
tirely refers 10 a private flory : A lady of quality of t 
name of BOTHWELL, or rather Bo8WELL, having been, 
gether 1with her child, deſerted by her buſband or lover, a 
poſed theſe affecting lines on z which here are given fi 
a copy in the Editor's folio MS. compared with anothtr 
Allan Ramſay's Miſcellany. | ti 


AL O W, my babe, ly ſtil and fleipe! 
It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weipe : 
If thouſt be filent, Iſe be glad, | 
Thy maining maks my heart ful ſad. 
Balow, my boy, thy mithers joy, 
Thy father breides me great annoy. 
Balow, my babe, ly ſtil and ſleipe, 
It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weepe. 


Wa coarſe and 
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Whan he began to court my luve, 
And with his ſugred wordes ® to muve, 
His faynings fals, and flattering cheire | 
To me that time did not appeire: 
But now I ſee, moſt cruel] hee 

Cares neither — my babe nor mee. 
| FEET 010, & &c. 


Ly til, my darling, fleipe a while, 


And whan thou wakeſt, ſweitly ſmile : 


But ſmile not, as thy father did, 

To cozen maids ; nay God forbid ! 

Bot yett I feire, thou wilt gae neire 

Thy fatheris hart, and face to beire. 
Balow, ke. 


7 


I cannae chuſe, but ever will 

he luving to thy father ſtil : 

Whair-eir he gae, whair-eir he ryde, 

My luve with him maun ſtil abyde : 

In weil or wae, whair-eir he gae, 

Mine hart can neire depart him frae. - 
Balow, &c. 
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' When ſugar was firf imported into F EVE ie. was. @ very great 


ed by all our old writers 


ny; and therefore the epithet ſugred is u 
'apborically to empreſs extreme and delicate ſcucetneſi. ( Ses above, p. 
5 3 at preſent is cheap and common z oy 9 Suggeſts 


vulgar — 
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Bot doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 
Io faynings fals thine hart incline; 
He loyal to thy luver trew,, = 
And nevir change hir for a new : 
If gude or faire, of hir have care, 
For womens banging” s, wonderous ſair. 
FW 4 Balow, &c. 
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'Bairne, fin thy cruel father is gane, 
Thy winſome ſmiles maun eiſe my paine; 
My babe and I'l] together live, | 
He'll comfort me whan cares doe grieve; 
My babe and I right ſaft will ly, 
And 1 forgeit man's cruelty. | 
| | Balow, &c. | 
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Fareweil, fareweil, thou falſeſt youth, 
That evir kiſt a womans mouth! 
I wiſh all maides be warnd by mee 
Nevir to traſt mans curteſy 1 
For if we doe bot chance to bow. 
They'le uſe ùs than they care not how. 
Balow, my babe, ly ſtil, and ſleipe, 
It grieves me fair to ſee thee wripe. 
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XIV. 


35 hs 85 3 : 
IHE MURDER OF THE KING OF'SCOTS. 


1 $ = 


The catafiraphe of Henry Stewart, lord Darnley, the un- 
fertunate huſband of Mary Q. of Scots, is the ſubject of this 
ballad. It is here related in that partial imperfett manner, 
in which ſuch an event would naturally ftrike the ſubjedts of 
auc ber kingdom ; of which be was a native. Henry ap- 

40 tears to have been a vain capricious worthleſs young man, 
of weak under landing. and difſolute morals. But the beau- 
ty of his perſon, and the inexperience of his youth, would 
diſpo/s mankind to treat him with an indulgence, which the 
cruelty of his murder would afterwards convert into the moſt 
tender pity and regret : and then imaz'nation would not fail 
to adorn his memory with all thoſe virtues, he ought to have 

4s poeſed. This will account for the extravagant elonium be- 
flowed upon hin in the firſt lanza, Ic. ; 

Henry lord Darnley wwas eldeſt ſon of the earl of Lenusx, 
ty the lady Margaret Douglas, niece of Henry VI1l. and 
daughter of Margaret queen of Scotland by the earl of An; 
gut, whom that princeſi married after the death of James 
IV.—Darnley, wha bad been born and educated in England, 
was but in his 21ft year, when he was murdered, Feb. g. 
1567-8, This crime auas perpetrated by the E. of Bothwell, 
nt out of reſped to the memory of David Riccio, but in order 
o pave the way for his own marriage with the queen. 

This ballad (printed from the Editor's folio MS.) ſeems 
to have been written ſoon after Mary's eſcape into England 
in 1568, /ee v. 65.— It will be remembered at v. 5. that 
this princęſi auas Q.: dawager of France, having been firſt 
narried to Francis II. who died Dec. 4. 15606. 
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70 E worth, woe worth thee, falſe Scotlinge! 
For thou haſt ever wrought by ſleighte; 
The worthyeſt prince that ever was borne, 
| You hanged under a cloud by night. 
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The'queene of France a letter wrote, 
And ſealed it with harte and ringe; 
And bade him come Scotland within, 
And ſhee wold marry and crowne him kinge. 


„ JE x LF SH = 1s 8 
1 - 


To be a king is a pleaſant thing, 
To be a prince unto a peere: ' e 10 
But you have heard, and ſoe have II 
A man may well buy gold too deare. 


There was an Italyan in that place, 
Was as well beloved as ever was hee, 

And David Riccio was his name, 1 15 
Chamberlaine to the queene was hee. 


If the king had riſen forth of his place. 
Hee wold have ſate him downe i' th' chaire, 
Although it beſeemed him not ſo well. 
And though the kinge were preſent there. 20 


Some lords in Scotlande waxed wroth, 
And quarrelled with him for the nonce ; 
And I ſhall tell how it befell, 
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F Twelve daggers were in him att once, ' 
| | 1 N aL 1 When 
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When the queene ſhee ſaw her chamberlaine flaine, 


For him her faire cheeks ſhe did weete, 26 
And made a vowe for a yeare and a day 
The king and ſhee wold not come in one ſheete. 


Then ſome of the lords they waxed wroth, 
And made their vow all vehementlye; 30 
That for the death of the chamberlaine, 
How hee, the king himſelfe, ſnolde dye. 


With gun-powder tkey ſtrewed his roome, _ 
And layd greene ruſhes in his wayez 

For the traitors thought that very night 35 
This worthye king for to betraye. 


To bedd the king he made him bowne 3 


To take his reſt was his deſire; 
He was noe ſooner caſt on ſleepe, | | 
But his chamber was on a blaſing fire. 40 


Up he lope, and the window brake, 
And hee had thirtye foote to fall ; 
Lord-Bodwell kept a privy watch, 
All underneath the caſtle wall. 


Who have we here? lord Bodwell ſayd: 45 
Now anſwer me, that I may know. n 
“King Henry the eighth my uncle was; 
For his ſweete ſake ſome pitty ſhow,” 
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Who have we here? lord Bodwell ſayd, 
Now anſwer me when I doe ſpeaxkke. 0 

„ Ah, lord Bodwell, I know thee well; 
Some pitty on me I pray thee take.” 


Ile pitty thee as much, he ſayd, | 
And as much favour ſhow to thee, 
i As thou didſt to the queenes chamberlaine, x; 
That day thou deemedſt him to die 7. 


Through halls and towers the king they ledd; 
Through towers and caſtles that were nye, 
Through an arbor into an orchard, | 
There on a peare- tree hanged him hye. 6s 


Wheh the governor of Scotland heard, 
How that the worthye king was flaine ; 
He perſued the queen ſo bitterlye, "OE 
That in Scotland ſhee dare not remaine. 


But ſhe is fledd into merry England, Ts 6 
And here her reſidence hath tanez; 
And through the queene of Englands grace, 

In England now ſhee doth remaine. 


Xv. 4 


* 


I Pronounced after the noribern manner dee. 
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FE . 
A SONNET BY Q ELIZABETH. 


The AR lines, if they diſplay no rich vein of poetry, 
are yet ſo ſtrongly characteriſtic of their great and ſpirited 
authoreſs, that the inſertion of them wwill be pardoned. They 
are preſerved in Puttenham's Arte of Eng. 2 1 a book in 
which are many fly addreſſes to the queen's foible of ſhining as 
a pieteſs. The extraordinary manner in which the/e verſes 
are introduced, ſeaus what kind of homage was exadted from 
the courtly writers of thoſe times, wiz. 155 8 
I find, ſays this antiquated critic, none example in Eng- 
4 Iſh * ewell maintaining this figure ¶ Ex argaſia, or 
* the Gorgeous, Lat. Expolitio} as that dittie of her maje/- 
© ties owne making, paſſing ſweete and harmonicall ; aubich 
* foure beyng as his very originall name purporteth the mg 
„ bewtifull and gorgious of all others, it aſteth in reaſon to 
' be rejerved for a la complement, and deſciphred by a la- 
dies penne, herſelfe beyng the moſt bewwtifull, or rather beau- 
ie of queenes F. And this was the occafion 5 our ſoveraigne 
** lady perceiving how the Stotthfſh queenes refidence within” 
** this realme at ſo great libertie and eaſe (as were farc 
*« meete for ſo great and dangerous a pryſaner) bred ſecret 
'* faftions among her people, and made many of the nobilitie 
* incling to favour her partie: ſome of them defirous of in- 
* novation in the flate : others aſpiring to greater fortunes 
** by her libertie and life. The queene our ſoveraigne ladie 
to declare that | ſhe was nothing” ignorant of thoſe ſecret 
* pradtizes, though ſhe had long with great wiſdome and 


| Þ She war at this time near thres-ſeores 
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t pacience difſembled it, auriteth this dittie moſt faveete and 
* ſententious, not hiding from all ſuch aſpiring mind: the 
danger of their ambition and difloyaltie : which after- 
e awards fell out moſt truly by th' exemplary chaſtiſement if 
* ſundry perſons, 2vho in favour of the ſaid Scot. Da. di. 
*© clining from her majeſlie, ſought to interrupt the quiet of the 
* realme by many evill and undulifull pratizes.” 

This ſonnet ſeems to have been compoſed in 1569, not ling 


Before the D. of Norfolk, the earls of Pembroke and Arundil, 


the lord Lumley, Sir Mich. Throcmorton, and others, were 
taken into cuſtody, See Hume, Rapin, c. — It was ori- 
inally curitten in long lines or alexandrines, each of which 
is here divided into two. SY AAS | 
The preſent edition is improved by ſame readings adepted 
from a copy printed in a collection from the papers of Sir 
Fohn Harrington, intitled, Nusæx AnTiQUE, Lond, 
1769, 12mo. Where the werſets are accompanied with a very 
curious letter, in which this ſonnet is ſaid to be ** of ber 


* Highneſs own inditing. . . . My Lady Willoughby did 
| 46 rowertly get it on her Majeſties tablet, and bad much 


* hazzard in ſo doing; for the Queen did find out the thitf, 
* and chid for ber ſpreading evil bruit of her writing ſuch 
* toes, when other matters did ſo occupy her employment at 
« this time; and was fearful of being thought too lighth 


6. of for /o doing,” SS 6 


HE doubt of future foes 
| Exiles my preſent joy ; | 
And wit me warnes to ſhun ſuch ſnares, 
As threaten mine annoy. 


For falſhood now doth flow, 1 
And ſubjects faith doth ebe : 
Which would not be if reafon rul'd, 

Or wiſdome wove the webbe. 2 75 Bag 


| ET But 
F. 1. Dread. al. ed. 
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But clowdes of j joyes untried 
Do cloake aſpiring mindes; _ 10 

Which turn to raine of late repent, 9 
11 courſe of W 3 


The toppe of * CT 

The roote of ruthe wall be ; BY - 
And fruteleſſe all their graffed gailes, 15 
+ ſhortly all thall e. | 


Then n with pride, 
Which great ambition blindes, 
Shal be unſeeld by worthy wights, | 
""—_— unn 1 We | 26 


T he * of 8 + 
That diſcord ay doth ſowe, . 
Shal reape no gaine where ſormer rule 

. Hacks n ſtil peace to growe. 


No forreine banniſht wight 45 
ball ancre in this ports | 
Our realme it brookes no ſtrangers hows; 
Let them elſewhere reſort. 
Our 0 ſworde with reſt 0 4s ITO 
__ Shall firſt his edge employ, 30 
To poll the toppes, that ſeeke ſuch change, 
* ape for 2 2 Joy. * 


11 7 


Ver. g. toyes. al. ed. Sbe evidently F . of Score. 


+14 I cannot help ſubjoining to the above ſonnet amily 
diftich of Elizabrib's preſerved by Puttenbam (p. 19). 
« which (Jays he) our ſoveraigne lady wrote in defiance of 
12 fortune. 15 5 | ET; 12511 a 
Never thinke you, Fortune can beare the ſway, 
Where Vertue's forte can cauſe her to obay. 


The flighteft aſuſun of ſuch a mind deſerves attention. 


KING OF SCOTS AND ANDREW BROWNE. 


This ballad is a proof of the little intercourſe that ſubſiſtid 
detaueen the Scots and Engliſh, before the acceſſion of Tame: |, 
to the crown'of England. The tale which is here fo circun- 

1 Hantially related dies not appear to have had thi leaff founda- 

ww tion in hiftory, but was probably Built upon ſome confuſed 

= bear ay report of the tumults. in Scotland during the minority 
of that prince, and of the conſpiracies formed by different fac- 
tions to get poſſeſſion of his perſon. It ſhould ſeem from ver. 
102. to have been written during the regency, or. at leaft be- 

= fore the death, of the earl of Morton, who was condemned and 
executed June 2. 1581; when James was in his 15th year. 

The original copy (preſerved in the archives of the Anti- 
quarian Society London) is imtitled, ** A new Ballad, declar- 

© ing the great treaſon conſpired againſt the (young ling of 
Scots, and how one Andrew- Browne an Engliſh-man, 

« wwhich-was the king's chamberlaine, prevented the ſame, 
* To the tune of Milfield, or els to Green-ſleeves.” At the 
end is ſubjoined the name of the author W. ELDERTON- 


I «In 


1 * * 


2 
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« Imprinted at London for Yarathe James, r im M. 


wy gate Market, over. againſt Ch. Church, in black letter, 
- 110. b n OO 4 _ ad 2 SS 2 ; G 
ce of / This ELDERTON, who had been originally an attorney 


in the ſheriffs courts of London, and afterwards (if we may 
believe Oldys) a comedian, was a facetious fuddling compa- 
wn, whoſe tippling and rhymes rendered him famous among 
bis contemporaries. He was author of many popular ſongs + 
and ballads ; and probably other pieces in theſe volumes, 
tides the following, are of his compoſing. He is believed 
u have fallen a victim to his bottle. before the year 1592. 
His epitaph has been recorded by Camden, and jranſlated 


Hic fitus eſt itiens, atque ebrias Eldertonus, 
Quid dico hic ſitus eſt? kic potius ſitis eſt. : 
Dead drunk here Elderton btb lie 5 
Dead as he is, he flill is dy: 


So of bim it may well be ſaid, | 
Here he, but not his thirſt, is laillt. 


Se Stown's Lond. [Guild-hall. iar. Brie. Daa rrox, 
by Oldys, Note B.] Aub. Ox. Camden Remaint. Jr 
Erale- tation of Ale, among Beaumont s Poems, 8 . 165 3. 


0 UT alas “ what a oriefe is this 
That princes ſubjects cannot be true, 
But ſtill the devill hath ſome of his, 
Will play their parts whatſoever enſue; 
Forgetting what a grievous. thing 
It is to offend the anointed king? | 
Alas for woe, why ſhould it be Go, | 

This makes à ſorrowful heigh ho, 
He In 
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In Scotland is a bonnie kinge, ' V 
As proper a youth as neede to be, F 
Well given to every happy thing, _ 
That can be in a kinge to ſee: _ | 
Vet that unluckie country ſtill, B 
Hath people given to craftie will. 
Alas for . &c. E 
On Whitſun eve > | ins : 


A poſſet was made to give the king, 
Whereof his ladie nurſe hard tell, 
And that it was a poyſoned thing: 
She cryed, and called 00 
Now help, or els the king ſhall die! 
Alas for ws" &c. 8 


One Browne, that was an Engliſh man, 
And hard the ladies piteous crye, 
Out with his ſword, and beſtir'd him than, 2; 
Out of the doores in haſte to flie; | 
But all the doores were made ſo faſt, 
Out of a window he got at laſt. 
Alas for woe, &c. | 


He met the biſhop coming faſt, 30 
Having the poſſet in his hande: 40 
The fight of Browne made him aghaſt, 


Who bad him ſtoutly ſtaie and ſtand. 
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With him were two that ranne away, : 

For feare that Browne would make a n 35 
Alas for woe, &c. | Ry | 


piſkop, quoth Browne, what haſt thou there 7 


Nothing at all, my friend, ſayde he; T > 
But a poſſet to make the king good cheere. 

Is it ſo? ſayd Browne, that will I ſee, 40 
Firſt I will have thyſelf begin, ; 
Before thou go any further in 

Be it weale or woe, it ſhall be ſo, 
This makes a ſorrowful .beigh ho. 


The biſhop 3 e I doo Ft / .45 
Thou art a young man poore and bare ; 


Livings on thee I will beſtowe : 


Let me go on, take thou no care. 
No, no, quoth Browne, I will not be ; : 
A traitour for all Chriſtiantie: _ = 

Happe well or woe, it ſhall be fo, 
Drink now with a ſorrowfull, &c. 


The biſhop dranke, and by and by © 


His belly burſt and he fell downe : ; 
A juſt rewarde for his traitery. 55 
This was a poſſet indeed, quoth Brown! 
He ſerched the biſhop, and found the keyes, 
To come to the kinge when he did pleaſe. 
Alas for woe, c. 3 
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As ſoon as the king got word of this, 
He humbly fell uppon his knee, 

And prayſed God that he did miſse 
To taſt of that extremity : 

For that he did perceive and know, 


His clergie would betray him ſo: 


The king did call his nurſe to his grace, 
And gave her twenty poundes a yeere ; 


And gave him © lands and? livings great, q 


Alas for woe, &c. 


Alas, he ſaid, unhappie realme, 
My father, and grandfather ſlaine : 
My mother baniſhed, O extreame ! 
Unhappy fate, and bitter bayne ! 
And now like treaſon wrought for me, 
What more unhappie realme can be! - 
Alas for woe, &c. 


And truſtie Browne too in like caſe, 
He knighted him with gallant geere ; 


For dooing ſuch a manly feat, 


F. 67. His father was Henry Zi Darn His grandfather i 
eld Earl of Lenox, regent of Scotland, and 22 of Lerd Dern 


As he did ſhowe, to the biſhop's woe, 


Which made, &c. 


murdered at Stirling, Sept. 5. 157 1. 
1 


Who 
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When all. this treaſon done and paſt, 
Tooke not effect of traytery ; 
Another treaſon at the laſt, | 
They ſought againſt his majeſtie : 85 
How they might make their kinge away, 
By a privie banket on a daye. 
Alas for woe, &c. | 


Another time” to ſcll the king | | 
Beyonde the ſeas they had decreede : 90 
Three noble Earles heard of this thing, | 

And did prevent the ſame with ſpecde. 
For a letter came, with ſuch a charme, 


That they ſhould doo their king no harme: 


For further woe; if they did foe, 95 
Would make a ſorrowful * ö 


The Earle Mourton told the 8 then, 


Take heede you do not offend the king; 
But ſhew yourſelves like honeſt men 
Obcdiently in every thing : 100 
For his godmother * will not ſee | 
Her noble childe miſus'd to be 
With any woe; for if it be ſo, 
She will make, &c. 


God graunt all ſubjeRs may be true, ET, 05 


In England, Scotland, every where: | 
De 5.4 That 
. Elizabeth, I hea 
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That no ſach daunger may enſue, 
To put the prince or fate in feare: . 
That God the higheſt king may ſee _ 
Obedience as it ought to be, 5 $0 
| In wealth or woe, God graunt it be ſo _ 
To avoide the ſorrowful heigh ho. 


=__ 
THE BONNY EARL OF MURRAY. 
A ScoTTisH SONG. 


In December 1 591, Francis Stewart Earl of Bothwell 


Lad made an attempt to ſeize on the perſon of bis ſovertign 


James VI. but being diſappointed, had retired toward: the 
north. The king unadviſedly gave a commiſſion to George 


Gordon Earl of Huntley, to purſue Bothwell and bis follow- 


ers with fire and ſword. Huntley, under cover of executing 


that commiſſion, took occaſion to revenge a private quarrel le 


had againſt James Stewart Earl of Murray, a relation ef 


Bothwwell's. In tbe night of Feb. 7. 1592, be beſet Mur- 


ray's houſe, burnt it to the ground, and flew Murray lin- 
ſelf ; a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing virtues, and 
the very darling of the people. See Robertſon's Hiſt. 

T he preſent Lord Murray hath now in his poſſeſſion a pic. 


ture of his anceſtor naked and covered with wounds, which 


had been carried about, according to the cuſtom of that age, 
in order to inflame the papulace to revenge his death. If this 


picture did not flatter, be well deſervtd the name of tht 


BONNY EARL, for he is there repreſented as a tall and 


comely perſonage. It is a tradition in the family, that Go. 


aon of Bucky gave him a wound in the face: Murray haf 
5 | | - EE expiring, 


110 
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xtirinz, ſaid, 7 ou hae ſpilt a better face than your | 


vin.” Upon this, Bucky pointing his dagger at Huntley's 


triaft, fore, *© You ſhall be as deep as 1;” and forced 


bir: to pierce the poor defenceleſs body. | 
K. James, who took no care to puniſh the murtherers, is 


ſaid by ſome to have privately countenanced and abetted - 


tb:m, being ſtimulated by jealouſy for ſome indiſcreet praiſes 


which his Queen had too lavifbly beſtowed on this unfortunate 


nb. See the preface to the next ballad. See alſo Mr. 


Walpele's Catalogue of Royal Auth. vol. 1. p. 42. 


NE highlands, and ye lawlands, 
L Oh! quhair hae ye ben??? 
They hae ſlaine the Earl of Murray, - 

And hae laid him on the green. 


Now wae be to thee, Huntley ! 1 
And quhairfore did yon ſae 

bade you bring him wi' you, 
But forbade you him to ſlay. 


He was a braw gallant, 


And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh ! he might hae been a king. 


He was a braw gallant, 

And he playd at the ba'; ; | 
And the bonny Earl of Murray is 

Was the flower among them a. Mou 


And he rid at the ring; 10 


. 1 
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He was a braw gallant, ' 
And he playd at the gluve; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh! he was the Queenes luve. 


Oh! lang will his lady 
Luke owre the caſtle downe “, 
Ere ſhe ſee the Earl of Murray 
Cum ſounding throw the towne. 


* Caſtle downe here bas been thought to mean the Cas TIE. 
Downs, a ſeat belonging to the family of Murray, : 


XVII. 
YOUNG WATERS. 
A Scorrisn BaLLap. 


It has been ſuggeſted to the Editor, that this ballad c 
vertly alludes to the indiſcreet partiality, which 2. An 
of Denmark is ſaid to have ſhewn for the Bonny Eat 
or MuRrRayY ; and which is ſuppoſed to have influent 

the fate of that unhappy nobleman. Let the Reader ju, 
for himſelf. ps ED 
Te following account of the murder is given by a cv 
temporary writer, aud a perſon of credit, Sir James Bu 
four, Knight, Lyon King of Arms, whoſe MS, of the Ai 
nals of Scotland is in the Advocates library at Edinburg). 

% The ſeventh of Febry, this zeire, 1592, the Earit 
* Murray was cruelly murthered-by the Earle of Huntley « 

** his houſe in Dunibriſſel in Fyfe-ſhyre, and __ = 
388 | « Dunbar 


. 
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Dunbar, fheriffe of Murray. It was given out and 
' ublickly talkt, that the Earle of Huntley was only the 
' inſtrument of perpetrating this facte, to ſatisfie the King's 
' jealoufie of Murray, qubum the Queene more raſbely than 
' eviſely, ſome few days before had commendit in the 
' King's hearing, with too many epithets of a proper 
and gallant man. The reaſons of theſe ſurmiſes pro- 
' edit from à proclamatione of the Kings, the 13 of 
Marche following ; inhibiteine the æoung Earl of Mur- 
' ray to perſue the Earle of Huntley, for his father's 
* ſaughter, in reſpect he being wardeit [impriſoned] in 
e caftell of Blackneſſe for the ſame murther, was wil- 
rs Ing to abide a tryall, averring that he had done nothing 
' but by the King's majeſties commiſſione ; and was neither 
* airt nor part in the murther .“ TC 
The fullowing ballad is here given from a copy printed 
it ling fince at Glaſgow, in one ſheet 800. The world 
was indebted for on nary to the lady Jean Hume, 
fer to the Earle of Hume, who died lately at Gibraltar. 


BOUT Zule, quhen the wind blew cule, 
And the round tables began, 


A'! there is cum to our kings court 
Mony a well-favourd man. 


The queen luikt owre the caſtle wa, © 5 
Beheld baith dale and down, 

And then the ſaw zoung Waters 
Cum riding to the town. 


His footmen they did rin before, 
His horſemen rade behind, e 10 
Ane mantel of the burning gowd 
| Did keip him frae the wind. 5 
ET : Fs ' Gowden 
+ This extract is copied from the Critical Review, 6” 
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3 graith'd his horſe before 
And filler ſhod behind, 

The horſe zoung Waters rade upon 
Was fleeter than the wind, 


But than ſpake a wylie lord, 
Unto the queen ſaid he, 
O tell me qhua's the faireſt face 
Rides in the company. 


Tue ſene lord, and I've ſene laird, 
And knights of high degree; 
Bot a fairer face than zoung Waters 

Mine y_ did never ſee, 


Out hes pack the jealous king, 
(And an angry man was he) 
O, if he had been twice as fair, 
Zou micht have vue me. 


Zou re ackkas Jaird nor lord, the TOY 
Bot the king that wears the crown ; 30 
Theris not a knight in fair Scotland 

Bot to thee maun bow down. 


For a' that ſhe could do or ſay, 


| Appeasd he wad nae bee; 
Bot for the words which ſhe had ſaid 8c 35 
Zoung Waters he maun dee. ö a 


5 3 =_ 
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They hae taen zoung Waters, and 
Put fetters to his feet ; 

They hae taen zoung Waters, and 
Thrown him in dungeon deep. _ 40 


Aft I have ridden thro? Stirling town 
In the wind both and the weit ; 

Bot I neir rade thro” Stirling town 
Wi fetters at my feet. 1 


Aft have I ridden thro? Stirling town 45 
In the wind both and the rain; . 
Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Neir to return again. 


They hae taen to the heiding- hill“: | 
His zoung ſon in his craddle, 50 
And they hae taen to the heiding-hill, 
His * both and his ſaddle. Y 


They hae taen to the heiding-hill | 
His lady fair to ſee. 

And for the words the Queen had _ "46 
Fong Waters he did dee. | 


x. M1 A. 


* Heiding-hill ; 7, e. 65 [bebeading] bill. Th = o . 
ation Was aucienth an arti ificial billocks 
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/ 


XIX. 
MARY AMB R E E. 


In the year 1584, the Spaniards, under the command » 
Alexander Farneſe prince of Parma, began to gain prut 
advantages in Flanders and Brabant, by recovering many 
ftrong holds and cities from the Hollanders, as Ghent, (calle 
then by the Engliſh GaunT,) Antwerp, Mechlin, &c. Su 
Stow's Annals, p. 711. Some attempt made with the aſſiſtance 
of Engliſh volunteers to retrieve the former of thoſe places 


probably game occaſion to this ballad. I can find no mentian 
eM our heroine in hiſtory, but the following rhymes rendered 


ber famous among our ous Ben Jobnſon often mentions ber, 
and calls any remarkable vircg) by her name. See his Eji- 
cæne, firſt acted in 1609. Ad 4. ſe. 2. His Tale of a Tub, 
AR I. Je. 4. And his maſque intitled the Fortunate Iſks, 


1626, where he quotes the very words of the ballad, 


—— Mary AMBREE, 
(Who marched fo free 
To the ſiege of Gaunt, 
And death could not daunt, 
As the ballad doth wanunt ) 


Mere à braver wight, &c. 


She is alſo mentioned in Fleicher's Scornful Laay, 4 5. 
fub finem. | . 


— 1 large gentleworan,” my Mary AMBREE, 
* had ] tat ſeen into you, you ſhould have had another bed. 
66 fellow.” bg, 1 
| , Thi 


«2 C0: BM» ©» 
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This ballad is printed from a black-letter' copy in the 
22 olletion, improved from the Editor's folio MS. The 
fall title it, The walorous atts performed at Gaunt by the 
grave bonnie laſs Mary Ambree, who in revenge of her 
vers death did play ber part moſt gallantly. be tune 
i, The blind beggar, Oc. | 


\ HEN captaines couragious, whom death colde 
not daunte, 7 | - 

Did march to the ſiege of the cittye of Gaunte, 

They muſtred their ſouldiers by two and by three, 

And formoſt in battle was Mary Ambree. 


mary 

ralled NES 4 = | 
when brave Sir John Major t was ſlaine in her fight, 5 

Janc Who was her true lover, her joy, and delight, | 

lacs £4 6 

tin WY Becauſe he was flaine moſt treacherouſlie, 

ered WY Then vowd to revenge him Mary Ambree. 

be $6 

4 She clothed herſelfe from the top to the toe 


2 ln buffe of the braveſt, moſt ſeemelye to-ſhowe; 10 
A faire ſhirt of male + then ſlipped on ſhee; | 
Was not this a brave bonny laſs, Mary Ambree? 


\ helmett of proofe ſhe ſtrait did provide, 

A ſtrong arminge ſword ſhee girt by her fide, 
On her hand a goodly faire gauntlett had ſhee ; 15 
Was not this a brave bonny laſs, Mary Ambree ? 


Then 


t So MS. Serjeant Major in PC. 2 3 
A peculiar kind of armour, compoſed of ſmall rings of iron, and wor 
under the cloaths. It is mentioned by Spencer, ⁊ubo jprakys of the Trifb. 
(ai/owglaſs or Foot-ſoldier as © armed in a long Shirt of Mayl.“ ( View 

if the State of Ireland.) 


Was not this a brave bonny laſſe, Mary Ambree ? 


| Before I will ſee the worſt of you all 
| To come into danger of death, or of thrall, 


Was not this a brave bonny laſſe, Mary Ambree. 


Gainſt three times theyr number by breake of the daye; 


Was not this a brave bonny laſſe, Mary Ambree? 49 
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Then tooke ſhee her ſworde and her targett in hand, 
Bidding all ſuch as wolde, bee of her band, 


To wayt on her perſon came thouſand and three: 
Was not this a brave _ _— Mary OI: 20 


My ſouldiers ſo valiant and Faithfull, thee . 
Nowe followe your captaine, no longer a mayd; 
Still formoſt in battel myſelfe will I bee: 

Was not , a e —_ laſſe, r. Ambree? 
Then 3 out her ſouldiers, and thus cry di ſay, 25 
Soe well thou becomeſt this gallant array, * 
Thy harte and thy weapons ſoe well do agree, my 
Noe mayden was ever like Mary Ambree. 


Shee cheared her ſouldiers, that foughten for life, 


With ancyent and ſtandard, with drum and with fife, zo 
With brave clanging trumpetts, that ſounded ſo free; 


This hand and this life I will venture ſo free: 3; 


Shee led upp her ſouldiers in battel arraye, 


Seven howers in ſkirmiſh continued ſhee : 
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je fled the kkyes with the ſmoke of her ſhott, 
d her enemyes bodyes with bullets ſoe hott ; 


For one of her owne men a ſcore killed ſhee : 
is not this a brave bonny laſſe, Mary Ambree ? 


ad when her falſe gunner, to ſpoyle her intent, 45 

wzy all her pellets and powder had ſpent, F 
:ight with her keen weapon ſhee ſlaſht him in three ; 
as not this a brave bonny laſſe, Mary Ambree? | 


leing falſelye betrayed for lucre of hyre, 

by length ſhe was forced to make a retyre; 50 
Then her ſouldiers into a ſtrong caſtle drew ſhee : + 
Nas not this a brave bonny laſſe, Mary Ambree ? 


25 


her foes they beſeꝛt her on every fide, 

i; thinking cloſe ſiege ſhee cold never abide; 
beate down her walles they all did decree; 35 
bet toutlye deffyd them brave Mary Ambree. 8 


30 


Tien tooke ſhee her ſword and her targett in hand, 
and mounting the walls all undaunted did ſtand, 

lere daring the eaptaines to match any three: 

O hat a brave captaine was Mary Ambree ! 60 


Now ſaye, Engliſh captaine, what woldeſt thou give 
Jo ranſome thy ſelfe, which elſe muſt not live? 

Cme yield thyſelfe quicklye, or flaine thou muſt bee. 
Ihen ſmiled ſweetlye faire Mary Ambree. 


Ye. 
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Ye captaines couragious, of valour ſo bold, 6; 
Whom thinke you before you now you doe behold? 


A knight, fir, of England, and captaine ſoe free, 
Who ſhortelye with us a priſoner muſt bee. 


No captaine of England ; behold in your fight 
Two breſts in my boſome, and therfore noe knight: 50 
Noe knight, firs, of England, not captaine you ſee, 

But a poor ſimple mayden, calld Mary Ambre. 


But art thou a woman, as thou doſt declare, 

Whoſe valor hath provd ſo undaunted in warre ? 
If England doth yield ſuch brave maydens as thee, 7; 
Full well may they conquer, faire Mary Ambree. 


The prince of Great Parma heard of her renowne, 
Who long had advanced for Englands faire crowne ; 
Hee wooed her and ſued her his miſtreſs to bee, 

And offerd rich preſents to Mary Ambree. © 


But this virtuous mayden deſpiſed them all, 

lle nere ſell my honour for purple nor, pall: 

A mayden of England, fir, never will ben 
'The whore of a monarcke, quoth Mary Ambree. 


Then to her owne country ſhee backe did returne, 85 b) 
Still holding the foes of faire England in ſcorne : : 
Therfore Engliſh captaines of every degree 5 


Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree. 1 


XX. BRAVE 
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xy | 
BRAVE LORD WILLOUGHBY. 


Peregrine Bertie lord Willoughby of Erefby had, in the year 
1386, d:tinguiſhed himſelf at the fiege of Zutphen in the 
Low Countries. He was the year after made general of the 
Frgliſh forces in the United Provinces, in room of the earl of 
Licefler, who was recalled. This gave him an opportunity 
if fgnalizing his courage and military ſtill in feveral ac- 
tims againſt the Spaniards, One 4 theſe, greatly exugge- 
rated by popular report, is probably the ſuljec of this old 
tallad, which, on account of its flattering encomiums on Eng- 
ih valcur, hath always been a favourite with the people. 
My lord Willoagbbie ( ſays a contemporary writer ) was 
* one of the gueenes beſt ſavord/men : « . . . he was a great 
* maſter of the art military « . « « . 1 have heard it ſpoken, 
; that had be not lighted the court, but applied himſelf to 
* the gucene, he might have enjoyed a plentiful portion of 
80 er grace; and it was his ſaying, and it did him no good, 
* that he was none of the REPTILIA ; intimating, that he 
* could not creepe on the ground, and that the court was not 
his element; for indeed, as he was a great ſculdier, ſo he 
* was of ſuitable magnanimitie, aud could not brooke the ob. 
* ſequiouſneſſe aud aſſiduitie of the court.” ( Naunton.} 
lord Willoughbie died in 1601.—Beth Norris and Tur- 
nr were famous among the military men of that age. 
The Jubjed? of this ballad (which is printed from an old 
back. letter copy may poſſibly receive illuſtration fram what 
HAPMAN ſays in the Dedicat. to his verſion of Homer's 
Frogs and Mice, concerning the, brave and memorable Re- 
treat of Sir John Norris, with only 1000 men, thro" the 
while Spaniſh army, under the duke of Parma, fer three 
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H E fifteenth day of July, 
With gliſtering ſpear and ſhield, 
A famous fight in Flanders 
Was foughten in the field : 
The moſt couragious officers 
Were Engliſh captains three; 
But the braveſt man in battel 
Was brave lord Willoughbey. 


The next was captain Norris, 
A valiant man was hee: 
The other captain Turner, 
From field would never flee. | 
With fifteen hundred fighting men, 
Alas ! there were no more. 
They fought with fourteen thouſand ny” | 
Upon the bloody ſhore. 


Stand to it noble pikemen, 
And look you round about: 
And ſhoot you right you bow-men, 
And we will keep them out: 
You muſquet and calliver men, 
Do you prove true to me, 
Fle be the formoſt man in'fight, 
Says brave lord Willoughbey. 


10 


20 


10 


| 4 


20 


And 


And then the bloody enemy 5 By” 


They fiercely did aſſail, 


And fought it out moſt furiouſly, 
Not doubting to prevail; 
The wounded men on both fides fell 


Moſt pitious for to ſee, 


Yet nothing could the courage quell 
Of brave lord Willoughbey. | 


For ſeven hours to all mens view 


This fight endured ſore, 


Until our men ſo feeble grew | 
That they could fight no more ; 
And then upon dead horſes 


Full ſavourly they eat, 


And drank the puddle water, 
They could no better get. 


When they had fed ſo freely, 
They kneeled on the ground, 


And praiſed God devoutly 


For the favour they had found z 
And beating up their colours, 
The fight they did renew, 
And turning tow'rds the Spaniard, 
A thouſand more they flew. 
Vor. II. Q. 
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The ſharp ſteel- poĩnted arrows, 
And bullets thick did fly; 
Then did our valiant ſoldiers 
Charge on moſt furiouſly ; TS 
Which made the Spaniards waver, 
They thought it beſt to flee, 
They fear'd the ſtout behaviour ; 
Of brave lord Willoughby. 


Then quoth the Spaniſh general, 
Come let us march away, 
I fear we ſhall be ſpoiled all 
If here we longer ſtay; 6 
For yonder comes lord Willoughbey 
With courage fierce and fell, 
He will not give one inch of way 
For all the devils in hell. 


And then the fearful enemy _ bs 
Was quickly put to flight, | 
Our men perſued couragiouſly, 

And caught their forces quite ; 
But at-laſt they gave a ſhout, 

Which ecchoed through the ſky, N 
God, and St. George for England! 

The conquerers did cry. 
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This news was brought to England 
With all the ſpeed might be, 


* 


* 


And ſoon our gracious queen was told 75 


Of this ſame victory: 


O this is brave lord Willoughbey, 


My love that ever won, 
Of all the lords of honour 
Tis he great deeds hath done. 


To th' ſouldiers that were maimed, - 


And wounded in the fray, 


; The -queen-allow'd a penſion 


Of ifteen pence a day, 
And from all colts and charges 
She quit and ſet them tree, 


And this ſhe did all for the Take 


Of brave lord Willoughbey. 


Then courage, noble Engliſhmen, | 


And never be diſmaid ; 
If that we be hut one to ten, 
We will not be afraid 


To fight with foraign enemies, 


And ſet our nation fre: 
Aud thus I end the bloody bout 
Or brave lord Willoughbey. 


80 


: XXI. | | | VIC- 
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xxl. 
VICTORIOUS MEN OF EARTH, 


This little moral fonnet hath ook a pointed applicati; 
to the heroes of the foregoing and following ballads, that 


cannot help placing it here, the the date of its compoſition i: o 
a much later period. It is extracted from ** Cupid a 


% Death, a maſque by FJ. S. | Fames Shirley] projent 
« Mar. 26. 1653. W 165 3.“ __ 1 


2 men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are; 
Thou gh you binde in every ſhore, 5 

And your triumphs reach as far 
As night or day, 
vet you proud monarchs muſt obey, 
And mingle with forgotten aſhes, when 
Death calls yee to the croud of common men. 


W famine, plague, and war, 
Each able to undo mankind, 
Death's ſervile emiſſaries are: 
Nor to theſe alone confin'd, 
He hath-at will 
More quaint and ſubtle wayes to kill; 
A ſmile or kiſs, as he will uſe the art, 


Shall have the cunning {kill to break a heart. 
XX Il. T H! 
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1 xxl. 
THE WINNING OF CALES. 


The ſubje of this ballad is the taking of the city of 
Cadiz, (called by our ſailors corruptly Cales) on June 21. 
1596, in a deſcent made on the . coaſt Y Spain, under the 
annand of the Lord Howard admiral, and the Earl of 
Fes general. Zo | 25 

The valour of Efſex was not more diſtinguiſbed on this oc- 
ufon than his generofity : the town was carried ſword in 
land, but he ſtopt the ſlaughter as ſoon as poſſible, and treated 
bis priſoners with the greateſt humanity, and even affability 
ud kindneſs, The Engliſh made a rich plunder in the city, 
tut wd of a much richer, by the reſolution which the Duke 
Medina the Spaniſh admiral took, of ſetting fire to the 
bips, in order to prevent their falling into the hand' of the 
memy, It was computed, that the loſs which the Spamiards 
Hai ned from this enterprize, amounted to twenty millions of 
eucats, Seg Hume's Hiſt, | 2 | 

The Earl of Efſex knighted on this occafion not fewer than 
rey perſons, which gave riſe to the following ſarcaſm, 


A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the North country ; 

But a yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 

Mil buy them out all three. | FER 


The Ballad is printed from the Editor's folio M8. and 
em; ro have been compoſed by ſome per/on, who was _ 
25 | cernea 
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cerned in the expedition. Maſt of the circumflances relay, 


in it will be found ſupported by hiffory. \ 
O NG the proud Spaniards had vaunted their con K 

| queſts, Ee | 

| Threatning our country with fire and ſword ; 
Often preparing their navy moſt ſumptuous Th 
With as great plenty as Spain could afford. 

Dub a dub, dub a dub, thus firike their drum; 3 
Tantara, tantara, the Engliſhman comes. | 


To the ſeas haſtily went our lord admiral, 
With knights couragious and captains full good; 71 
The brave Earl of Eſſex, a proſperous general, 
With him prepared to paſs the ſalt flood. 10 5 
Dub a dub, &c. 


At Plymouth ſpeedilye, took they ſhip valiantlye, | 


Braver ſhips never were ſeen under fayle, 7 
With their fair colours fpread, and ſtreamers o'er their 
n ; 1 
Now bragging Spaniard, take heed of your tayle. 1; 
Dub a dub, &c. | | 


— 4" 


Unto Cales cunninglye, came we moſt ſpeedilye, . 
Where the kinges navy ſecurelye did ride; 
Being upon their backs, piercing their butts of ſacks, Tr 
Ere any Spaniards our coming deſcry'd. 20 

Dub a dub, &c. | | 
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Great was the crying, the running and ryding, 
Which at that ſeaſon was made in that place; 
The beacons were fyred, as need then required; 
To hyde their great treaſure _— had little ſpace. 25 
Dub a dub, kee. 


There you a ſee their ſhips, how theywere fyred faſt, 
And how their men drowned themſelves in the ſea; 
There might you hear them cry, wayle and weep piteouſly, . 
When they ſaw no ſhift to ſcape thence away. 30 
Dub a dub, &c. 


The great St. Phillip, the pryde of the Spaniards, 

| Was burnt to the bottom, and ſunk in the ſea; 

"0 BY But the St. Andrew, and eke the St. Matthew, 

| Wee took in fight manfullye and * away. 35 
Dub a dub, &c. | 


The Earl of Eſſex moſt valiant and hardye, 
With horſemen and footmen march'd up to the town; 
The Spanyards, which ſaw them, were greatly alarmed, 
Did fly for their ſafety, and durſt not come down. 40 
Dub a düũb, &c. . 


Now, quoth the noble Earl, courage my ſoldiers all, 
Fight and be valiant, the ſpoil you ſhall have; 

And be well rewarded all from the great to the ſma!l ; 

But ſee the women and children you fave. 45 
Dab: a dub, &c. 5 


4 I 
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The Spaniards at that fight, thinking it vain to fight, 
Hung out flags of truce and yielded the towne ; 
We marched in preſentlye, decking the walls on high, 
With Engliſh colours which purchas'd renowne. 56 

Dub a dub, &c. 


W 6c. 


wy — IT 7 & 2 


Entering the houſes then, of the moſt richeſt men, 
For gold and treaſure we ſearched each day; 


+ 
| 
* 
j 
8 
| 
4 
W 
ea 


In ſdme places we did find, pyès baking left behind, 5 

1 Mleate at fire roſting, and folk run away. = 788 
" Dub a dub, &c. | | Th 
[7 s 5 * 
1 Full of rych e ſhop catch'd our eyes, any 
7 Damaſks and ſattens and velvets full fayre; [ſwords; I. 
4 Which ſoldiers mèaſur'd out by* the length of their Wis? 

1 | Of all commodities each had his ſhare, 5 60 
3 Dub a dub, &c. | M 
. Thus Cales was taken, and our brave general a Gary 
$ March'd to the market place, where he did ſtand j D 
{ | There many priſoners fell to our ſeveral ſhares, Of a 
4 | Many crav'd mercye, and _— they fonde. 6; And 

. Dub a dub, &c. | 
b 3 5 As! 
| When our brave e ſaw they delayed all, Ir 
b And would not ranſome their towne as they ſaid, Cup 
5 With their fair wanſcots, their preſſes and bedſteds, B 
bj Their joint-ſtools and tables a fire we made; 70 Ml: 
. And when the town burned all in a flame, ro 
Wich tara, tantara, away we all came. 5 
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XXIII. 3 
, W THE SPANISH LADY's LOVE, 


This beautiful old ballad no probably took its riſe from 


me of thoſe deſcents made on the Spaniſh coafts in the time of 


queen Elizabeth ; and in all litelibood from that which is 
ulebrated in the foregoing ballad. | 

[t is printed from an ancient black-letter copy, corroded it 
art by the 9 3h "hh nk MS. . | 


ILL you bike a Spaniſh lady, 
How ſhe wooed an Engliſh man ? 
Garments gay as rich as may be 
Decked with jewels ſhe had on. 
Of a comely countenance and grace was ſhe, 5 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. A 


* 


As his priſoner there he kept her, 

In his hands her life did lye ; 
Cupid's bands did tye them faſter 

By the liking of an eye. 1 Hand 
In his courteous company was all her joy, 8 
To favour him in any thing ſhe. was not coy. 


3 8 | But 
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But at laſt there came commandment 
For to ſet the ladies free, 
With their jewels till adorned, = 5 1 
None to do them injury. : 
Then ſaid this lady mild, Full woe is me, 
1 let me ſtill ſuſtain this kind en 5 


Gallant captain, ſhew ſome pity 
To a ladye in diſtrefle ; 
Leave me not within this city, 
For to dye in heavineſſe: 
Thou haſt ſet this preſent day my body free, 
But my heart in priſon ſtill remains with thee. 


« How ſhould'ſt thop, fair lady, love me, 2; 
Whom thou knowſt thy countrys foe ? 
Thy fair wordes make me ſuſpect thee : 
Serpents lie where flowers grow.” 
ATI the harm I wiſhe to thee, moſt courteous knight, 
God grant the ſame upon my head may _ light. zo 


| Bleſſed be the time and ſeaſon, 
That you came on Spaniſh ground; 
If you may our foes be termed, 
Gentle foes we have you found : 
With our city, you have won our hearts each one, 35 
Then to your country bear away, that is your own. 


4 Rel 
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« Reſt you ſtill, moſt gallant lady ; 
Reſt you ſtill, and weep no more; 
Of fair lovers there are plenty, | | 
Spain doth yield you wonderous ſtore,” - 40 
ſpmniards fraught with jealouſy we oft do find, ; 
But Engliſhmen throughout the world are counted kind. 


> 
: l 


Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 
Thou alone enjoyſt my heart ; 


Love 1s likewiſe my deſert: 
i]! to ſerve thee day and night my mind 1s 47 - 
The wife of every Engliſhman is counted bleſt. | 
\ 


« It would be a ſhame, fair lady, | 
For to bear a woman hence; | „ 
Engliſh ſoldiers never carry | 
Any ſach without offence.” 
L quickly change myſelf, if it be ſo, 
308 Ard like a page will follow thee, where'er thou go. 
%] have acids gold nor ſilver | „ 
Io maintain thee in this caſe, 
And to travel is great charges, 
As you know in. every place.” | 
My chains and jewels every one ſhall be thy own, $9 


And exe® ten thouſand * n lies unknown. 


66. On 


® £00, MS, 


| am lovely, young, and tender, 45 
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All my jewels in like ſort bear thou with thee, 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 
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« On the ſeas are many dangers, 


Many ftorms do there ariſe, L 
Which will be to ladies dreadful, In 
And force tears from watery eyes.” 129 
Well in troth I ſhall endure extremity, | 6; but e 
For I could find in heart to loſe my life for thee, Top 
* Courteous ladye, leave this fancy, | Tl 
Here comes all that breeds the ſtrife ; 
T in England have already C 
A ſweet woman to my wife; 70 
T will not falſify my vow for gold nor gain, joy 
Nor yet for all the faireſt dames that live in Spain,” 2 
O how happy is that woman 
That enjoys ſo true a friend! 
Many happy days God ſend her; wy 75 
Of my ſuit I make an end: 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 
Which did from love and true affection firſt commence, 
Commend me to thy lovely lady, | 
Bear to her this chain of gold ; _ , 
And theſe bracelets for a token 


Grieving that I was ſo bold : 


I wil 
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[ will ſpend my days in prayer, 

Love and all his laws defye; 
In a nunnery will I ſhroud mee 
Far from any companye : | 
But ere my prayers have an end, be ſure of this, 
To pray for thee and for thy love I will not miſs. 90 


Thus farewell, moſt gallant captain ! 

Farewell too my heart's content ! 
Count not Spaniſh ladies wanton, 

Though to thee my love was bent : 2 
ſoy and true proſperity goe ſtill with thee! _ 95 
„The like fall ever to thy ſhare, moſt fair ladie.” 


75 
XXIV. 


. ARGENTILE AND CURAN,. - 
— Is extradted from an ancient hiftorical poem in ATIF 
Books, intitled, ALB10n's ENGLAND by WILLIAM WaR- 
NER 3 © An author (ſays a former editor) only untappy in 
"© the choice of his ſubjet, and meaſure of hit uerſe. His 
* prem is an epitome of the Britiſh hiſtory, and written 
* with great learning, ſenſe, and ſpirit. In ſome places fine 
to an extraordinary degree, as I thind auill eminently appear 
in the enſuing epiſode [of Argentile and Curan ]. A tale 
full of beautiful incidents, in theromantic taſte, extremely af 
e fetting, rich in ornament, wonderfully various in ftzle; and 
* in ſhort, one of the moſt beautiful paſtorals I ever met uit. 
(Muſes library gw. 1738.] To this elogium nothing cas be 
l - objedted, 
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abjected, unleſi perhaps an affeAed quaintneſs in ſome of bit 
expreſſions, and an indelicacy in ſome of his paſtoral imape:. 

WARNER zs /aid to have been a Warwickſhire man, and 
to have been educated in Oxford at Magdalene Hall * : in 


„ e nr N : 
r EET 


wth. 3% that tr 4. „ n 4a 
LO * . Indi I — - 2. ogy | - —— 
——— wy th 2 — « 
* 


the latter part of his life he vas retained in the ſervict if 7 
Henry Cary lord Hunſdon, to whom he dedicates his porn, my 
More of his hiftory is not known. Tho now his name is j , - 
ſeldom mentioned, his contemporaries ranked him on a level h V 


with Spenſer, and called them the Homer and Virgil of their 
age t. But Warner rather reſembled Ovay, abe Mera. 
morphoſis he ſeems to have taken for his model, having deduced 
@ perpetual poem from the deluge down to the era of Elizu- 
beth, full of lively digreſſions and entertaining epiſodes. Aud 
tho he is jometimes harſh, affetted, and obſcure, he often di/- 
plays a moſt charming and pathetic fimplicity : as where bt 
Auſcribes Eleanor's harſh treatment of Roſamoud s 


With that ſhe daſht her on the lippes 
So dyed double red: 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were thoſe lippes that bled. 


—— — 
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The edition of ALB10Nn's ENGLAND here followed wa: 
printed in 410, 1602 ; Jaid in the title-page to have been 
5 firft penned and publiſped by William Warner, and nw 
% reviſed and newly enlarged by the ſame author.” The fler 
of ARGENTILE AND CURAN MI believe the poet's oauu in. 

vention; it is not mentioned in any of our chronicles. It aua. 
however ſo much admired, that not many years after be pub- 
liſhed it, came out a larger poem on the ſame ſubject in ſtanza; 
of fix lines, intitled, ** The moſt pleaſant and delightful bi, 
*© torie of Curan a prince of Danſke, and the fayre princiſſi 
«*« Argentile, daughter and beyre to Adelbright, ſometime bing 
** of Northumberland, c. by WiLLiam WEBSTER) Lon 
* Jon 1617. in 8 ſheets .to. An indifferent paraphraſt 
of 18 poem.—T his epiſode of Warner's bas 400 
been altered into the common Ballad, of the ow, Jau 
N | | 66 Prints 
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« Princes on Saliſbury Plain,” which is chiefly compoſed of 


Jut all greatly for the yore. See the colledtion of Hift. Bai- 
4%, 1727, 3 Vol. I ano. 

Tho here ſubdivided into ana, Warner's metre is the 
it-faſhioned alexandrine of 14 ſyllables. The reader there- 
fire nuſt not expect to find the Ne of the — Cotjulted 
* / be pauſes — | 


their | 

1, ; 

= * HE Bruton's c ler departed hence 
" Seaven kingdoms here begonne, 
_ Where diverſly in divers broyles 

85 The Saxons loſt and wonne. 


King Edel and king Adelbright 1 
In Diria jointly raigne; | 
In loyal concorde during life 
| Theſe kingly friends remaine. 


When Adelbright ſhould leave his life, 
To Edel thus he ſayes; 10 
By thoſe ſame bondes of happie love, | : 
That held us friends alwaies ; 
By our by-parted crowne, of which 
The moyetie is mine; en 
Buy God, to whom my ſoule muſt 2 5 13 
And fo in time may thine ; 


I pray thee, nay I cdnjure thee, 
To nouriſh, as thine owne, 8 | 


Warner's lines, with a few contractions and interfolations, 


l 


— 


E n 


— 
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Thy neece, my daughter Argentile, 98 


Till ſhe to age be growne; 
And then, as thou receiveſt it, 
Reſigne to her my throne. 


1 


A promiſe had for his bequeſt, 
The teſtatdr he dies; 
But all that Edel undertooke, 

He afterwards denies. 


Yet well he * foſters for” a time 
The damſell that was growne 

The faireſt lady under heaven; 

Whoſe beautie being knowne, 


A many princes ſeeke her love; 

But none might her obtaine; 

For grippell Edel to himſelfe 
Her kingdome ſought to gaine ; 


And for that cauſe from fight of ſuch 


He did his ward reſtraine. 


By chance one Curan, ſonne unto 
A prince in Danſke, did ſee 


The maid, with whom he fell in love, 


As much as man might bee. 


Unhappie youth, what ſhould he doe ? 
His ſaint was kept in mewe; 
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36 
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Nor he, nor any ned den 
Admitted to her vewe. 


One while in melancholy fits 
He pines himſelfe awaye; 

Anon he thought by force of arms 
To win her if he maye: _ 


And ſtill againſt the kings reſtraint 
Did ſecretly invay. 

At length the high controller Love, 
Whom none may diſobay, 


Imbaſed him from lordlines 
Into a kitchen drudge, 

That ſo at leaſt of life or death 
She might become his judge. 


Acceſſe ſo had to ſee and ſpeake, 

He did his love bewray, | 

And tells his birth : her anſwer was, 
She huſbandles would tay. 


Meane while the king did beate his braines, 
His booty to atchieve,  _ 

Nor caring what became of her, 
So he by her might thrive ; 

At laſt his reſolution was 
Some peſſant ſhould her wive. 
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And (which was working to his wiſh) 
He did obſerve with joys 


How Curan, whom he thought a drudge, | 
Scapt many an amorous toye -. 70 


The king, perceiving ſuch his veine, 
Promotes his vaſſal ſtill, 

| Leſt that the baſeneſſe of the man 

| Should lett, perhaps, his will. 


Aſſured therefore of his love, PT 
But not ſuſpecting who SINE 
The lover was, the king himſelfe 
In his behalf did woe, 


The lady reſolute from love, . 
Unkindly takes that e e 1 
Should barre the noble, and unto 
80 baſe a match agree: | 


And therefore lkifciag « out of doores, 
Departed thence by ſtealth; | 
Preferring povertie hefore _ 3 
A dangerous life in wealth. 


When 


* The conſtruction is, © ith ther * an amor y or n 
Ne ſcaped Curan; * eſcaped from bim Ira is e 


75 


85 
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When Curay; IS ard of her eſcape, 
The anguiſh i in his hart, 

Was more thag much, and. after her 
From court he did depart ; / 


Forgetfull of bitaſclfe, his birth, 


His country, friends, and all, 
And only mining (whom, he miſt) | 
The foundreſſe of his thrall. 


Nor meangs he afier to freq dent 
Or court, or ſtately townes, 


But ſolitarily to live 


Amongſt the country g59wnes; 


A brage of years he lived thus, - 
Well pleaſed fo to live, 


And ſhepherd- like to feed a flocke 
Himſelfe did wholly give. 


So waſting love; by worke, and want; 


Grew almoſt to the waige: 
But then "began a ſecond love, 
T he worſer of the twaine. 


A cquntry wench, A neatherds majd, 
| Where Curap kept t his ſheepe, | 
Did feed her drove: and now on her 


Was all the ſhepherds keepe. | 


R2 
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He borrowed on the working daies 
His holy ruſſets oft, Pe 

And of the bacon's fat, to make 
His ſtartops blacke and ſoft. 


And leaſt his tarbox ſhould offend, 
Fe left it at the folde: 

| Sweete growte,' or whip, his bottle had, 

As much as it might holde. 


A ſheeve of bread as browne as nut, 

And cheeſe as white as ſnow, 

And wildings, or the ſeaſons fruit 
He did in fcrip beſtow. 


And whilſt his py-bald curre did ſleepe, 
And ſheep-hooke lay him by, 
On hollow quilles of oten ſtraw 


He * melody. 


But when he ſpyed ber bis faint, 
He wip'd his greaſie ſhoves, 
And clear'd the drivell from his beard, 
And thus the ſhepheard wooes. * 


T have, ſweet wench, a peece of cheeſe, 


«© As good as tooth may chawe, 
And bread and wildings ſouling well, 
cs therewithall did drawe 


Fer. 112. i. e. boly-day Rufſets. 


1156 
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130 
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His lardrie) and in © yeaning' ſee 135; 
Von crumpling ewe, quoth he, 

« Did twinne this fall, and twin ſhould _ 

— Mm If I might tup with ther. 


{© Thou art too elvidh, faith thou art, Ty 
Too elviſh and too coy : | i 140 
„ Am l, I pray thee, beggarly, | 
That ſuch a flocke enjoy ? | 


115 


« I wis J am not: yet that thou 
« Doeſt hold me in diſdaine 

&« Is brimme abroad, and made a gybe 145 
Fo all that keepe this plaine, 


20 


« There be as quaint (at leaſt that thinke 
& Themſelves as quaint) that crave £2: 
„ The match, that thou, I wot not why, 
; Mai, but miſlik' to have. 250 


5 [ms gil then match ? (for well I wot, | 
« Thou art a female) I, 
«© Her know not here that willingly 
« With maiden-head would die. 


0 Thy ln labour hath no end, 75 155 
« And he a churle will prove 
6 The craftſman hath more worke l 
Then fitteth unto love: 


„ Te „ The 


bd 


Vir, 135. _— PCC, vr, 153 Her know 1 not her that 1602; 


1 _— 
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e ee merchant, trafiquing e | 
«+ SuſpeQs his wife at home:: 15860 


« A youth will play the wanton; and 
« An old man _— a mome. 


Fe Then chuſe © a Mophienrd 3 with the . 
« He doth his flocke 'unfold, ES 
* And all the diy on bill or baue - *16; 
« He merrie chat can hold; | 


95 And with the fun doth ſolde againe ; 8 
Then jogging home betime, 
He turnes a crab, or tunes a round, 5 
« Dr ſrigs ſome RAE our : 170 


« Nor weke he gleefull tales, whill —_ 
« The nut- brown bowl, doth trot ; 
And ſitteth ſinging care away, 6 
* Till he to bed be got : 


% Theare e he ſoundly Al che nigh, 175 
ö % Forgetting'morrow=cafes;; pf 
Nor feares he blaſting of bas corne, 
Nor ene of his wares 3 


* Or Norrie by fon teen land, 
Or eracke of en, 


Ver. 169. i. e. roafts a crab or-apple. Per, 171. to tell, whil 
Fund the bole dothtrot, Bean- Sor OE 10 „ 


70 
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„Noc ſpending franklier than his flocke 
eee 


% Well wot I, woch they an. r 
„ More quiet nights and daies 


„ The ſhepheard ſleeps and wakes, chan he 185 
„ Whoſe cattel he doth graize. I, 


„ Beleeve me, laſſe, a king is but 


«© A man, and ſo am I: 


«© Content is worth a monarchie, 


And miſchiefs hit the hie; 190 


As late it did a king and his 8 3 
«© Not dwelling far from hence, | 


„ Who leſt a daughter, ſave thyſelfe, 


For fair a matchleſs wench.” — 


| Here did he pauſe, as if his tongue 193 


Had done his heart offence. 


The neatreſſe, longing for the reſt, 2 
Did egge him on to tell © | 
How faire ſhe was, and who ſhe was. 
*« She bore, quoth he, the bell 20 


« For beautie: though TERRIER ou” 
know what beautie is 5 
«© Or did 1 not, at at ſeeing thee, 
<< I ſenceles were to mis. 
8 


* „ « His 
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5 Her ſtature comely, tall; her gate 
„ Well graced; and her wit 

© To marvell at, not meddle with, 

„ As matchleſs I omit. 


„Abs libe bend, 8 Stld-Uhbe babe, 
A forehead ſmooth, and hie, 


* An even noſe; on either ſide 


Did ſhine a grayiſh eie; 


5 Two roſie chai, round ruddy lips, | 


White juſt-ſet teeth within; 
«© A mouth in meane; and underneathe 
«A round; and dimpled chip. 


« Her ſnowie ck with blewiſh * 


“ Stood bolt upright upon 


66 Her portly ſhoulders: beating balles 51 


« Her veined breaſts, anon 


* Adde more to beautie. 'Wand-like | was 


«© Her middle falling fill, | 
6c _ riſing whereas en riſe: * 


„% And more, her long, and limber armes 


Had white and azure wriſts ; - | 
& And ſlender fingers aunſwere to 
Her ſmooth and lillie fits. 


2 


225 


20 
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6 A legge in print, a pretie foot; Tg | 
. Conjecture of the reſt : 230 
For amorous cies, obſerving forme, ER 

Think parts obſcured beſt, 


% With theſe, O raretie ! with theſe 
„Her tong of ſpeech was ſpare ; | 

« But ſpeaking, Venus ſeem'd to ſpeake, 233 
« The balle from Ide to bear, | 


„ With Phcebe, Juno, and with both 


«« Herſelfe contends in face; 
« Wheare equall mixture did not want 
« Of wilds and ſtately grace. 240 


« Her miles were ſober, and her lookes 
« Were chearefull unto all: 

ö Even ſuch as neither wanton ſeeme, 
«© Nor waiward; mell, nor gall, 


« A quiet minde, a patient moode, 245 
« And not diſdaining any; Ls 
% Not gybing, gadding, gawdy : and 
*« Sweete nn had many. 


A nimph, no tong, no heart, no eie, 
+ Might praiſe, might wiſh, might ſee; 230 
5+ For life, for love, for forme; more good, 
More worth, more faire than ſnee. 
| « Yea 
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« Yea ſach an one, as ſuch was none, 
«« Save only ſhe was ſuch : 

40 Of Argentile to ſay the moſt, 
4% Were to be filent much.“ 


T knew the lady very well, 
But worthles of fuch praiſe, 
The neatreſſe ſaid : and muſe I do, 
= ſhepheard thus ſhould blaze 
The“ coate' of beautie . Credit me, 


Thy latter pps un 


Thy clowniſh ſhape a mh fſhew, 

But wherefore doſt thou weepe? 

The ſhepheard wept, and ſhe was woe, 
And both doe filence py 5 


4 In troth, PE oy 1 am not ſuch, 
« As ſeeming I profeſſe: 

«© But then for her, and now for thee, 
5 I from myſelfe digrefſe. | 


Her loved 1 (wretch that I am 
A recreant to be) 
% loved her, that hated love, 
' * But now die for thee. 


At Kirkland is my fathers court, ; 27 
8 Es « 10 
® ;, e. emblazon beauty's coat, Ed. 1597. 1602, 1612, read, Coots 


In Edels court ſometimes in pompe, 
« THI love contrould the ſame : 


What aileſt thou to weepe ?”' 
The damſell wept, and he was woe, 
And both did filence keepe. 
I graunt, quoth ſhe, it was too much 
That you did love ſo much: 
But whom your former could not move, 
Your ſecond fove doth touch. 


Thy twice-beloved 38 
20 Submitteth her to thee, 
. And for thy'dodble love preſents | 
Herſelf a ſingle fee, | 


In paſſion not in perſon chaung'd, 
And I, my lord, am ſhe. 


They ſweetly ſ SP in joy, 
And filent for a ſpace, 

When as the extaſie had end, 
Did tenderly imbracez 

And for their wedding, and theic wiſh 
Got fitting time and place, 


27 


Not England. (r of Hengiſt then 
Was named ſo this land) 
Then Curan had an hardier knight; 
, I . 
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200 


« But —— now 5 Coach — how now ? 
230 


— 
» 


295 


8 
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0 * 
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His ſbres could: none wichtünddw: 


Whoſe ſheep-hooke laid apart, he then 
Had e- things in hand; | 


- Firſt, makidg s his lawfull clime 5 

In Argentile her right, b 
He warr'd in Diria ®, and he wonne 
Bernicia too in fight: 


And ſo from trecherous Edel tooke 
At once his life and crowne, „„ 

And of Northumberland was king, | 
Long raigning in renowne, 


2 2 the Saxon . the une of Northun 
Berland (confifting of 6 northern counties, beſides & 
Scotland) was for à long time divided into two leſſer / 
evereignties, viz. Deira called here Diria) which contain 
the Jouthern parts, and nil, —— n abi 
lay north. 


\ 


xv, 
CORIN' FATE, 


EY [Fg of 

Orb the three firf PEERS of this Jong are ancient ; the 
are extradited from a ſmall quarto MS. in the editor's 69. 
fashion, written in the time of fe or izabeth, As they ſeemed 
10 want Lat this bas n artempted UN a modern 


5 og 4. 
7] ; C OR IN, 
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ORIN, moſt unhappie ſwaine, 
Whither wilt thou drive thy forks? ? 


Little foode is on the plaine; 
Full of danger is the rocke: 


Wolfes and beares doe kepe the woodesz; 3 
Foreſts tangled are with brakes : 

Meadowes ſubject are to floodes ; 
Moores a are full of _ lakes. 


Yet to ſhun all 11 a hill, 
Foreſt, moore, and men gronnd. . 14 

Hunger will as ſurely kill: 0 N 
How may then reliefe be found? 


Such is hapleſs Corins fate: 

Since my waywarde love begunne, 
Equall doubts begett debate 15 
What to ſeeke, and what to ſhunne. 8 


Spare to ſpeke, and ſpare to ſpeed 3 
yet to ſpeke will move diſdaine : 
If Il ſee her not I bleed, *** 

Yet her ſight augments my paine. 20 


% 
o 


E535: 


What may then poor Corin doe? 

Tell me, ſhepherdes, quicklye tell; 

For to linger thus in woe 

ls the lover's ſharpeſt hell. ©. 
„ XxXVI. JANE 


relating to her cataſtrophe. The firft is from Sir on f 
Moa zs hiftory of Rich. III. written in 1513, about thi " 


ie, the protectar fent into the houſe of Shores quift (fi 


10 deflroy him : in concluſion when that no colour could fa 


* it then Jo ſadainly fo highly taken, bat ſhe yas r 


* 
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XXVI. * 
JANE SHARE. 


Th” fo many vulgar errors have prevatled tonterning il 


celebrated courtexan, no characher in hiftory has been m5 : 7 


perfectly handed down to us. We have her portrait drau 
by tauo maſterly pens; the one has delineated the feature: | 
her perſon, the other thoſe of her character and flory. di 


* 


Thomas More drew from the life, and Drayton has copied a 
original picture of her. T he reader will pardon thi length 
the quotations, as they Arve to correct many popular wiſtait 


gears after the death of Edw. . WY ei ah 


8 Now then by and by, as it ever for anger, wot far cor 


* ber huſband dwelled not with her ) and ſpoiled her of al tha 
*< ever ſhe had, ( above the value of 2 or 3 thouſand mark: 
© and ſent her body to priſon. Aud when be had awhile (aid 
* unto her, for the maner ſake, that ſbe auent abaut to hewitc 
<* him, and that ſhe was of counſel with the lord chamberli 


ten upon theſe matters, then he layd heinguſly to ber cho! 
«the thing that her/elfe could not deny, that al the world wi 
* <was true, and that natheles every wan laughed at io be 


* of her body. And for thys cauſe (at a goodly conti nes 
* prince, clene and fautles of himſelf, ſent outs of heaven i 
this vicious world for the: amendment: of. mn. Manęri. | 
© caſed the biſhop of London to put her to open penanct, | 


* ing before the cr in proceſſion pas ha with a 10 ö 


# 


in ber hand. In which foe went in countenance and pace 


ſave her byrthenh, yo went He ſe fair and lovely, name- 


e 2 F the people cafte a comly rud iu 


ler chekes (of which fbe before had moſt miſſe) that her 


great ſhame wan her much praiſe among thoſe that were 


more amorous „ of her ſanle. Aud 


nany good falle alſo, that hated her living, and glad wer 
to ſe fin corrated, yet pittied thei more her penance then re- 


0 11 1#ce4 tberin, when thei confidred that the protector pro- 
2 ' cured it more of a corrupt intent, then any virtuous affeccion. 


what to ſoone ; ber huſbande an boneft citizen, youge, and 
; were coupled ere His ever mah. a:h8 es ſhe wet very fer went 
lied, for aubom ſbe never longed, Which <6 avas hape 
the thinge, that the more eafily made her encline unte t 

' ling's appetite, when be required ber. Heaubeit the: 


other wanton welth, was able ſaone to perſe a ſoft tender 
learte. Bat when the king had abuſed her, anon 


good, not pręſuming to touch a kinges coucubine) left ber 
up fo him al together. When the king died, the lord 


' chamberlen ¶ Haſtings] toke her * :- which in the kinges 
daies 6V“é̃ TOITe i 25, 


2 dera is a proclamation of 


rk: in money, or 100 & year in land is offered for taking * Thomas. late 
marguis 0 Dorſet, . who *© not having the fear of God, nor the ſal» 


ADULTERY'WITH THE wis or SHors.” Buckingham aua at 
at time in rebellion, but as Dorſet was not <vith him, Richard could not 
on of treaſon, and - £ made a handle of theſe pretended de 
ber ies to get bim app * Fad, tom. xij. pag. 204. 
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lemure ſo womanly ; and albeit ſhe was out of al array 


% This woman was bern in Landon, <vorſbipfully frended, 
honeſtly brought up, and very æuel maryed, faving ame- 


3 
—— 
, 5 bo 
* — — — — 
r 


of bis royaltie, the hope py gay apparel, eaſe, pleſure, and- 


buſband ( as he was an honeſt man, and one that — his 


"4 i the Ang of Hef ay re tet th nail Do 
45 dated 2 06 23. _—_— wherein a rexvard of 1000 


nen vation of bis own” foul, —_— bis eyes, has damnably debauched'and | 
ed many maids, evidows, and wives, and LIVED IN ACTUAL | 
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* ber, either for reverence, or for a certain friendly faiths 


| „ et. . | 


Proper fhe was, and faire : nothing in her body that," 4: © 
* avold have changed, but if you would have wiſhed = be. 
* ſomewhat higher. Thus ſay thei that knew her in M © 
4 youthe. Aka heine that NOW SEB HER (FOR YBT „i 
* LIVETH) dene her neuer to have bene «vel viſa" of 
* Who/e jugement ſeemeth me ſomewhat like, as though n © #2, 
* ſhould geſſe the beauty of one longe before departed, by H © B: 
* ſcalpe taken out of the charnel-houſe ; for now' is ſ ii © re! 
Lene, withered, and dried up, nothing left but rywilde fir © ge 
e and hard bone. And yet being even ſuch, aubeſo wel 11 © of 
vie her viſage, might geſſe and deviſe whith parte: bo © jr 
filled, old make it a faire face, ou « th 
© Yet delited not men ſa much in her bewty, as in ber pla © n 
« ſant behaviour. For à proper wit had ſbe, and could buli © th 
© rede wel and write ; mery in comp redy and quick  * !: 
& aunfaver, neither mute nor ful of bable ; ſometime taumig © © 
« evithout diſpleaſure, and not without diſport. The lig 1 
% avould ſay, That he had three concubines, which in thrill © t: 
divers properties diverſly excelled. One the merieft, a. 7 
« other the wilieſt, the thirde the holieft barlot in his realu: Wl © * 
* as one whom no man could get out of the church lighth / 
% any place, but it wer to his bed. The other two ur 15 
 ;**. ſomwhat greater perſonages, and natheles of their humilit ] 
content to be nameles, and to forbere the praiſe of thoſe pr. to | 
44 perties; but the merieft was the Shoris wife, in <yhom il: jor 
«* king therfore toke ſpecial pleaſure. For many he ta: Wl ©: 


“gut her he lowed, whoſe favour, to ſai the trouth (fir 
«6 finne it aer to belie the devil) for never abuſed to an 

„mans hurt, but to many a mans comfort and relief. Whert 
1 ehe king toke diſpleaſure, ſhe would mitigate and appeoſ 
* his mind : where men were out of favour, ſhe wold bring 
«* them in his grace: for many, that had highly offend:s, 
« Here obtained parden : of great forfeitures ſhe gate mer 
* remiſſion : and finally in many weighty ſutes ſhe ſtodt mar) 
«* men in gret ftede, either for nore or very ſmal reward, 
« and theſe rather gay than rich: either for that ſbe aua 


„ content 


4 
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A that „ de- 
« lied to be ſued unto, and to ſbow'what fbe wat able to 
44 awyth the king, or fir that wanton women and welthy . 
« be not alwway co vetous. 
I doubt not ſome a 
® thing to be written of, and ſet amonge the remembrauncet 
« of great matters: which ther Gal ſpecially think, that 
« bappely Sal efleme her only — that thei now 588 HER, 
* But me ſemeth the chaunce fo ninth the more worthy to bt 
« remembred, in how much ſhe it now in the more beg- 
« rerly condicion, unfrended and worne out of acquaintance, 
after good fubfance, after as grete favour with "the 
„prince, after as grete ſate and ſecking to avith o* 8.4 
t that in thoſe days had buſynes to Bede, as 
* men were in their times, "which be now famouſe —_ by 
« the infamy of their il dedes. Her doinges were not much 
« ſe, albeit thei be muchs. lefſs remembred becauſe thei 
* were nof fo evil. For men uſt, if they have an vil 
* turne, tq aurite it in marble ;' and wwhoſs doth ts a good 
„ fOurne, we write it in dite. "Which is not worſt 
© proved by Ber; for AT Tuts DAYE ber br of ma- 
«wy at this 3 that at this day a" 
„ ee had not "oy More's . Pulls, . 
1557. page 36, 5% 

RAYTON has euritten « yoetical apifle from ehis lacy 
to ber royal lower, in hir notes on which he thus draws ber 


ſortrait. Her flature ua. meane, her haire of a dart 
% zelloau, ee eulen ee ber 9 gray. delicate 
„ barmony part's proportion, 2 


« proper bc holy For, 2 and ſmooth, her 
eee and 7H 1 n . The pic-" 
i L e ture 


6 * Theſe words ' Sir Thomas More 8 
that proverbj ial, in Hen. viii. Hey pepper $ * 22 
'@ Men's cuill manners be in braſs virtues 
Shake nb ply of Rc, Lf ; More of that and 
a In 51. 0 ic | | 5 . | 
therefore could not but ſee this paſſage EE ay * | 
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**: ture which F have ſeen of hers aun, ſuch as ſbe roſe ow. 
« of her bed in the morning, having nothing on but a rich 
© mantle caſt under one arme over her ſhoulder, and fitting 
* on à chaire, on which her naked arm did lie. What her 
F© father's name Was, or where ſhe was borne, is nat cer- 
&. tainly knowne': but Shore a young man.of tight. good 
6 perſon, wealth and behaviour, abandoned ber bid after 
«© the ting had made her bis concubine. Richard III. 
e cauſing her to do open penance in Paul's church yard, 
© COMMANDED THAT NO MAN SHOULD RELIEVE 
HEA, which the tyrant did not ſo much for his hatred 1. 
«*« fnne, but that by making his brother's hfe adious, he might 
* eover his horrible treaſons ibe more cunningly. Ser 
England's Heroical epiſtles, by Mich. Drayton, E/q; Lond. 
An original Picture of Jane SHORE almoſt nated is pre- 
ſerved in the Proveſt's Lodgings at Eton; and another pic- 
ture of her is in the Provoſt's Lodge at King's College Can- 
bridge: to both which faundations ſhe is Juppoſed to have 
done friendly offices. with EDWARD IV. A ſmall quarts 
Mexxotinto Print vas taken from the former of theſe by 


944; 1. 


The following ballad is printed from an old Blatk letter 
copy in the Pepys coll ion. Its full title it. The woeful 
* lamentation of Jane Shore, a gold/mith's wife in London, 
« ſometime king Edward IV. his concubine,” To the tune 
« of Divs WIr ME, Cc.“ [See the firfl wolume.] To 
very flanza is annexed the following burthen 5 

Then maids and wives in time amend, PR 
For love and beauty will have end. 
F Roſamonde that was ſo faire, . 
Had cauſe her ſorrowes to declare, Ay 
Then let Jane Shore with ſorrowe ſing. 8 
That was beloved of a king. 


Was loved dear of lord and dien, A0 47 
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jo madd yeares. my beavtye beigbe 1 1 


But yet the love that they requir d. 7 
It was not as my friends deſir d. 75 fon 


My parents they, for thirſt of gaine, 1 222 
A huſband for me did | obtaine a ü 0: wi TO. 
And I, their pleaſure to folfille,. 289 us LARS 


Was forc'd to wedd againſt my ville. 


To Matthew Shore I CY) wife, Dr 0169601. 
Till luſt broughe ruine to my lifes. 44 1 hs WE 
And then my life I. lewdlye ſpent.,. 13 
Which makes my ſoul. for to lament. 


In Lombard-ſtreet I once. did dwelle, 0 
As London yet can witneſs welle: 
Where many gallants did beholde 

My beautye — j 4rd buf, 30 


I ſpred my plames, 26wantons doe, g 5 
Some ſweet and ſecret friende to en cue * 
Becauſe chaſt love I did not finde 


2 147 1 48. 


A * eee K 208740 


At laſt my name in,gourt. 4 ri ring ta] 3 6H 25 
Into the eares. of Englandes king. Ms whe 174 


Who came and lik d, and love ae 
But 1 made coye | 


what he defir'd: 1 
8 2 e 
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= 
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Yet Miſtreſs Blague, u neighbour neare, | 
Whoſe friendſhip I eſteemed deare, | 3e 
Did ſaye, It was a gallant thing 

To be beloved of a king. 


By her perſuaſions I was led, 

For to defile my marriage-bed, L 

And wronge my wedded huſband Shore, 
Whom I had married yeares before. 


In heart and mind I did rejoyce, * ee r | 
That I had made ſo ſweet a'choice; 

And therefore did my ſtate reſigne, 2, 

To be king Edward's coticabitie. ' 0 


From city then to eourt I went, 

To reape the pleaſures of content; 
There had the joyes that love — IM 
Ang knew the ſecrets'of a king. 


When I wai'thes bunte -M on highs 1 
Commanding Edward with mine eye, 
For Mrs. Blague I in ſhort ſpace 

Obtaiade a livivgs RoW 


No friende I had but in ſhort time 
I made unto promotion elimbe ; 67% 0 
But yet for all this coſtlye pride, 9 
My huſbande could not mee abide. 

4 8 His 


* 


40 


| He could not 110g to fee his name. hs 


To helpleſſe people, that were poore ʒ 


I din bad ruth on widowes tear, 
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His bed, though wronged by u king; 
der wie duly priſe an h, PS 
From England then be gore away | 88 
To end his Liv beyond the ſoa, 5 


Impared by my wanton ſhame ; 
Although a prince of peerleſſe =, + 1 
Did reape the pleaſure of his right. 60 


Long time I lived in the coutte, 


With lords and ladies of great ſorte; 


And when 1 ſmil'd'all men were glad, 
But when I frowu d . Prince growe fad, 


But yi Edi bib Tides 709511 231 gy 


5 * 


1 ſtill redreſt the orphans crye, 
And ſav'd their lives condemnd to dye. 


I ſuccour'd babes of tender yeares; 70 
And never look'd for other gaine 


But love and thankve for all my paine, 


At laſt my royall king did dye, 


And then my dayes of woe grew fa 
When crook-back Richard got the Ces; « * 


| King Edwards friends were foon put downe. | 


$3 ; I then 
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I then was puniſht for my ,, „ l 
„ That 1 ſo long had lived in; 5 wt litt 
f Tea, every one. that was his Gs wi mort 
This tyrant brogghs to Demefull end, 0 


Then for my lewd 5 wanton: life,. 


That made a ſtrumpet of a wife. 
I penance did in Lombard- ſtreet, 7 
N In ſhamefull manner in et 75 99 870 


| Where many thouſands did-me viewe, - = 85 
Who late in court my credit knewe 3 e 


0 Which made the teares run down my bee, 
j To thinke apon my foul Silaraghe, © e 
y Not thus content, ow took from mee 7220 21 
My goodes, my livings, and my f. tad g 90 
And charg'd that none ſhould meg rte, 1 
| Nor any. ſyccour ts me zi . 
Then unto Mrs. Blague I vent, Ns An 1 
To whom my jewels I had ſent, AT 1 
In hope therebye to eaſe my want, 9 
N When riches ae ang love grew ſeant «if! 
j | But ſhe denyed to me the Fog eee et ih 
: When in my need for them I came; 3 


- To recompence my former loye, . . rad 
Ont of her doores ſheę did me ſhove, — | * 399 


1 


Whom I before had ſeen diſtreſf,, _ 
And ſav'd his life, condemn'd to ae 


Which now my ſoul .xepents too late ; 
Therefore example take by mee, 
For friendſhip parts in n. 


But yet one friend among the wth 


Did give me food to ſuccour m6 :. 


For which, .by lawe, it . decreed 
That he was hanged for that deed; 


His death did grieve me ſo much more, 


Than had I dyed myſelf therefore. 


Then thoſe to whom I had done good, 


Durſt not afford mee any food 
Whereby I begged all the day, 
And ſtill in ſtreets by night I lay. 


My gowns beſet with pearl and gold, 
Were turn'd to ſimple garments old; 
My chains and gems and golden rings, 
To filthy rags and loathſome things. 


Thus was I ſcorn'd of maid and wife, 

For leading ſuch a wicked life; | 

Both ſucking babes and children ſmall, 

Did make their paſtime at my fall, 
$4 
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so love did vaniſh with my ſtate, 


I T could 


26 


e. 


1 41 


120 


* 0 T F 6 e 
l e e 12 * 4 


—— ANION 
8 
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| Lead tema iRe a. 44:2 Thy 
Whereby my hunger might be fed: 
Nor drink, but ſuch as channels yield, 
Or ſtinking ditches in the field, 


Thus, weary of my life, at lengthe 
I yielded up my vital firength 130 
Within a ditch of loathſome ſcent, : 
Where carrion dogs did much frequent: 


The which now fince my dying daye, 

Is Shoreditch call'd, as writers ſaye , 
Which is a witneſs of my finne, 42 wr 
For being concubine to a king. | 


You wanton wives, that fall to luſt, 

Be you aſſur'd that God is juſt ; 

Whoredome ſhall not eſcape his hand, | 
Nor pride unpaniſh'd * this land. 140 


If God to me ſuch ſhame did bring, / 
That yielded only to a king, 
How ſhall they ſcape that daily run 
To 3 ſin with every one ? 


You 


* But it had this name long befive ; being ca . its being @ 
common SEWER {oulgerly SHO HORE ) or d _ See Stow | 


130 


135 
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You huſbands, match not but for love, t45 
Leſt ſome diſliking after prove 
Women, be warn'd when you are wives, 
What plagues are due to finful lives : 9 
Then, maids and wives, in time amend, | 1 
For love and beauty will have end. N | 


xxvn. 
CORYDON's DOLEFUL KNELL. 


ö 


This little fimple elegy is given, with ſome corrections, 
from two copies, one of which is in ** The golden garland of 
** princely delights.” bow ror od Th: 

The burthen of the /ong, Dio Dons, Sc. is at fprefent 
appropriated to burleſque ſubjetts, and therefore may excite 
any ludicrous ideas in a modern reader ; but in the time of 
eur poet it uſually accompanied the moſt ſolemn and mournfut 
frains, Of this hind in that fine aerial Dirge in Shake- 


ſear's Tempeſt, 


„Full fadom five thy father lies, 

© Of his bones are corrall made 

„% Thoſe are pearles that awere his eyes 3 
& Nothing of him, that doth fade, 

« But doth ſuffer a ſea-change 

Into. ſomething rich and ftrange : 


% Sea 
g N I 
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„ Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell, . 
Harte now 1 heare them, mT Sa a wo 


1 by G 4 * 1 e ng TY ad oe 
: * „ + » $6, 5, ACS * 
ve. N K W 8 5 * R 


© Burthen, Ding dong.” F 


7 make no doubt But the port Fe to conclude this air in 4 
manner the moff Jolemn and expreſſive of melancholy. 


Y Phillida, adieu love! 
For evermore farewel ! 
Ay me! I've loſt my true love, 
And thus I ring her knell, | 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 1 
My Phillida is dead! 
I 'Il ſtick a branch of willow | 
At my fair Phillis' head. 


For my fair Phillida 3 
Our bridal bed was made: 10 
But ſtead of ſilkes fo gay, : 

She in her ſhroud is laid, 
5 - Dungy Kc, 


Her 3 ſhall be cies 
By maides in fair array, | 
Till th' obſequies are ended, | 15 
And ſhe is wrapt in clay, ML, 
Ding, 18 5 
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Her herſe it ſhall be carried 
By youths, that do excell; 
And when that the is baried, 1 
I chus will ring ber Rel, 7 aq. 
| Ding, &c, f FE 4 | ; 


A garland ſhall be framed -» 
By art and natures fill, - 
Of ſundry-colour'd flowers, 
In token of good-will ft: 
Ding, e, 


And ſandry-colour'd ribbands _ 7 R 
n it I will beſtow; 5 
But chiefly black and yellowe ® 4 
With her to grave ſhall go, 
Ding. be. YL 


vn decke her da towers 2 

The rareſt ever ſeen, | 30 
And with my tears, as ſhowers, 7 

III keepe them freſh and deen. | 

= * uc. 5 


7 | Inftead 


 Þltis a cuſtom in many parts the a ws E ngland, ts to a a fine garland be- 


fire the corpſe 4 a woman who unmarried, 


>» ow 


® Sce * ee, to Ne. AT. Book A 
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Inſtead of faireſt colours, „ 2% Bio 15H 
Ser forth with curtech art . 8 


a Here lies the lovellelt toxiden, „ 


” That e'er gave ſhepheard care. . 


Ding, &c. 


In ſable will I mourne; AER pra, 
Blacke ſhall be all my weede, 
Ay me! I am forlorne, 
Now Phillida is dead. 


Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 45 


My Phillida is dead ! 555 
P'l1 Rick a branch of willow CES 
At my fair Phillis" head. 5 


3 of Ano, meg e- 
1 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. | 
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5 


al 1 j,ẽjçe 


or ANCIENT PO ETRY, 
Sc. 


SERIES THE SECOND. 
BOOK Ul. 


THE COMPLAINT OF "CONSCIENCE. 


I begin . thi Book, with allegoric 
(TA 4 . 2 obich, if i ” ar fn 


Inroduced by the author of Pizncs PLowuan's Vizions, 


was at lea * brought into that ancient ri - 
2 bo 1 is — 422 — bene; 1 kind of verſe 75 
in this ballad wit he peculiar metre 0 

that Wrifery. for 2 22 75 4 # 7 — EW ome 
tr ſory remarks on that very fingular ſpecies of werfiication, 


the nature of which has dee birth under flood, 


On 


270 OO ee 


W 


We fu ee PRs n 1 
poets uſed a 1 variety off meaſures: he — 55 | 
different Kinds, without inelading anruf, of 
reſpondence of final ſyllables? yer this was occal on 
uſed, as appears from the Ode of Egil, which | 
hath inſerted in his books. wn. 

He hath analyſed the ſtructure of one of thoſe Tint of 

verſe, the harmony of which neither depended on the 
quantity of the ſyllables, like that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans nor on the r meg. at the end, ag in modern 
poetry; but conſiſted altogether in alliteration, or a cer- 
tain artful repetition of the ſounds in the middle 1 be 
verfes;” This was adju ſtec accprding to certain xu | h 
their profo dy, one of which was, that Every diftich W 00 6 a 
contain at leaſt three wordę beginning with the — let- 
ter or ſound. Two of theſe correſpondent ſounds might al 
be placed either in the Brit or, ſecon&$line of we ulittich, 
and one in the other: but all three were not regularly 
to be crowded into one lige. This will be beſt under- 
ſtood by the following exam * (b). 


& Meire og Minne % Gab Cinunga 
6. beimdaller.” 10 '{Fila". Gris binge. 21111 g 


There were many te ele Vie eeties obſerved" bp. He in 
Inandic poets, who as. they retained their orginal Tan: fo 


| guage 4 and e RAD than the other —_ f 
A . SL br a 
* * du, , (4-1, \ n 


4 767 Literatura Reakice, ante W. d far. "Fre 

Is LAN DIe language is ofthe ſatte origin as out AndtLo-Satoky being | 

both dialects of the-ancient Goprrg ig /T'xvTonre., Wide tekehi 

Preefat. in Grammat. Anglo-Saxon... & Mooſſ- Goth. 4to. 1689. a 
f o Vid Hickes Antig. Literatur. 8 Tom. 1. p- 217 · 


1 


92 ä 


2 „„ 1 5 * a 5 . 1 v7 6h 
E ² 9 ini rd ak” ak 
ww. K 2 4s * a 
3 S re 
— ” - od 9 te 
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„ een a 
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Gothic race, had time to cultivate their native poetry 
more, and to carry it to a higher PO of EI, 
than any of the reſt. 
Their brethren the Anglo-ſaxon | ; occaſic 
ved the ſame kind of alliteration, and it is common. to 
meet in their writings with ſimilar EE of the Slow 
going rules. Take an inſtance or 'two 


raters: 4 528 _— 
he £ > 45 6 1 | 6 * 
6c Sten tha and Show FS. Ham and BET 3829 


5 57 


i [know not 3 that da is; a1 vihera e an 
" entire Saxon poem all in this meaſure. - But diftichs'of 
"53 Wl this fort perpetually oeeur: in all their; Poems of any 
length. 
N Now, i if weexamine the ase ists Fro 
| c van's Vis10Ns, we ſhall find it conſtructed exactl by 
13 theſe rules; and therefore each line, as printed, A in 
reality a diſtich of two verſes, and will, I believe be 
+ WY bund diſtinguiſhed as * we ſome mark. 9 
\ WM” wegen ng *. : 


* 1 oth 
+ 20 9 5 * 
8 — hes. or) war nn, 8 
F « [ Shops me into Shroubs, 1 as'T a Sbepe were; 1 


« In Habite as an Harmet | un Holy of werke, gh 
8 WF e world |] Wonders to heart, ce. 


do that the author of this poem will not be Grand to have 


invented any neu, mode of verſification;" as ſome have 
- ſuppoſed, but only to have retained that of the old Saxon 
bf and Gothic poets.z/ which was probably never--wholly 
Ic lad akon, but Fry. uſed at different intervals : 
ie N. . £4 55 * fs * v4 Lg 5 * ny v3 | xa 
[3 690 Ibid.” — $4 1 an 
1 (d) e with a „ned det 


u in MS, or * ſet," in f 


; 4 2 


. 
W „ — — * — 
2 88 „ . ef 29 * 
Ne ren, Q . CELL is wore AA: 7 
WT" 2 N 


aq =. 222 r (OS 
i . 

: wb 2: a oo abt 
7 — — — — — 


b 
o 4 b 
” IJ 


= ä —— — T 3 


1 * 5 e author excells in ſtrong allegoric painting, 


: 25 of the vices incident to off vers weir pogo of 


adopted Yo the author, ſeems oh to denote the break or diviſion be- BY vel! 


| Gays were + not ſtecaiou 0 as 
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tho" the ravages of time will not ſuffer us nom to 

duce a regular ſeries of poems entirely written i in i. WM” 
There are ſome readers, whom it may gratify to men. 
(ion, that theſe V1sioxs or PizrcE fi. e. Peter] the 


| row x, are attributed to Robert 3 a ſeculur 


born at Mortimer's Cleobury ire, and 
Follow of Oriel college in Oxford, ho lourthhed in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. and publiſhed his 
Bret a few years after 1350. It conſiſts of xx _ or WW Th 
reals 4m exhibiting a ſeries of viſions, which he 
to him on Malvern hills in Worc 


and has with great humour ſpirit and fancy,.. cenſured 


e; but he particularly i the corrup - 
ons of the Clergy, N Aare er of ſup 34 
Of this work 22 now before me four di . 
15 in black letter quarto. Three of them are printed 
154 by Crowlep dwelling in Eve rentes in ha. 
4 It is remarkable that two of theſe are mentioned 
in the title- page as bath of the ſecond impreſſion, tho 
they contain evident variations in every page V. The 
other is ſaid to be newipe imprynted after the I olde { 
eopy ... . . y Swen Rogers, Feb. 21. 1561. poe 
As Langland was not the firft, ſo neither was he the met 
laſt that ale d this alliterative ſpecies of verſification. To dit 


Rogers's Slide of the 1 2 9 cal 


Te 2 te FOR * lege 


h The erer 


tween two tho' by the ignorance of the printer applied to the 
— — Ses vol. 3. Preface-ro- III. where Paus 


to ſitzni 1 | 
5 That ih dems the firſt of the two, is thus diftinguiſte! 


le- page; now conde tyme imprinted bp Robertt 
erer Ne rims falnced be 
KUoberte. Crowſep. —— former the folios ae thus ror 


numbered 39, 39. 47. 63. 43» 44. 45. Ke. The 


* "= * 
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glich was probably writ in imitation of them, intitled - 
Perce THE PLOUGHMAN's CREDE. It begins thus, 


8 . „ 
& Cros, and Curteis Chriſt, this beginning ſpede 
« For the Faders Frendſhipe, that Fourmed heaven, | 
« And through the Special Spirit, that*Sprong of hem tweyne, 
And al in one godhed endles dwelleth,” © 


The author feigns himſelf ignorant of his Creed, to be 
inſtructed in which he applies to the four religious 
orders, viz. the gray friers of St. Francis, the black 
ing, ners of St. Dominic, the Carmelites or white friers, 
ind the Auguſtines. This affords him occaſion to de- 
ſcribe in very lively colours the ſloth, ignorance, and 
immorality of thoſe reverend drones. At length he 
meets with Pierce a Ploughman, who reſolves 
his doubts, and infiruds kim in the principles of true 
religion. | The author was evidently a follower of 
Wiccliff, whom he mentions (with .honour) as no 
longer living /g). Now that reformer; died in 1384, 
How long after his death this poem was written, does 
wp iis 5 
in the Cotton library is a volume of ancient Engliſh 
poems CH, two of which are written in this alliterative 
metre, and have the diviſion of the lines into diſtichs 
To ff didtinctly marked by a point, as is uſual in old poeti- 
em, cal MSS. That which ftands firſt of the two (tho” 
ich perhaps the lateſt written) is intitled Taz 880 or 
lexLAM, [i. e. Jeruſalem], being an old fabulous 
vs, legend compoſed by ſome monk, and ſtuffed with mar- 
be- vellous figments concerning the deſtruction of the holy 


fo ity and temple. It begins thus, ; 

bel c In Tyberius Tyme . the Trewe emperour 4 i | 
rte © Syr Seſar hymſelf . beSted in Rome OY | 
— ver. He = * 5 FO er Whylt 
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The other is intitled Cn FVELERE Asntexn for De 
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_ © Whyll Pylat was Provoſte . under that Prynce ryche | 
And Fewes Juſtice allo . of Fudeas one 
r Herode under empete . as Herytage wolde | ._ 
« Kyng, ke. e 


* 
2 


Cigne], that is The Knight of the Swan, being a 
ancient Romance, beginning thus, . 


« All-Weldynge God . hene it is his He 

« Wele he Mereth his Werke. Vith his owene hende 

« For ofte Harmps were Hente. that Helpe wene myzte 

« Nere the Hyzhes of Hym , that lengeth in Hevene 

« For this, ce. 7 e 
Among Mr. Garrick's collection of old plays (7) is a proſe 
narrative of the adventures of this ſame Knight of the 


Swan, newly tranſlated out of Frenſhe into Englylhe, 


«« at thinſtigacion of the puyſſaunt and illuſtryous 
« prynce, lorde Edward duke of Buckynghame,” This 


lord it ſeems had a peculiar intereſt in the book, for 
in the preface the tranſlator tells us, that this highe 


& dygne and illuſtryous prynce my lorde Edwarde by 
© the grace of god Duke of Buckyngham, erle of He- 
*© reforde, Stafforde, and Northampton, deſyrynge coty- 


64g Ily to encreaſe and augment the name and fame 


er ſuch as were relucent in vertnous feates and tri- 


“ umphaunt actes of chyvalry, and to encourage and 


1 ſtyre every luſty and gentell herte by the exemph- 


% ficacoyn of the Tame, havyng a goodli booke of the 
„ highe and miraculous hiftori of a famous and puyſ⸗ 
«« ſaunt kynge, named Oryant, ſometime reynynge in 
*« the parties of beyonde the ſea, havynge to his wife 


a noble lady; of whome ſhe conceyved fixe ſonre- 
and a daughter, and chylded of them at one on! 


« time; 
* i) K. vol. 18. 
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" time; <* a whoſe pope of chow. had a 
« chayne of * a r peckes,. the whiche were 
« all tourned by the provydence of god into whyte 
« ſwannes (ſave one) he's whiche this —_ hyſtory 
« is compyled, named Helyas, the Enighs of the 
den © (anne, or WROME LINIALLY 1s DYSCENDED MY 
ups LORDE. The whiche ententifly to have the 
; * ſayde hyſtory more amply and  unyverſally knowen 
in thys hys natif countrie, as it is in other, hath of 
„ hys hie bountie by ſome of his faithful and truſti 
« ſervauntes cohorted mi mayſter Wynkin de Worde 
* (4) to put the ſaid reno gr jr = ct 5 4 5,6 
* whoſe inſtigacion and ſtiring I (Roberte Copland) | 
have me applied, moiening the helpe of pod, to re- 
* duce and tranſlate it into our NOTE and vu 
| « engliſh tonge after 42 rudeneſſe of 
oe Wl © my weke — en M2 roma c picture of 
the times! While in Italy literature and the fine arts 
were re ＋ to burſt forth with claſſical ſplendor — 2 
Leo X. the firſt peer of of this realm was proud to de- 


his WY tive his digres from a fabulous xnicaT or THB 
for WI :wax [/). 

he To return to the Metre of Pierce Plowman : In the 
by WI folio MS. fo often aoted in ＋ volumes, are two 
le- poems written in Ker ſpecies of verſification, One 


y- WY of theſe is an ancient allegorical poem, intitled Darn 
ne WI ax0 LirrE, (in @ fitts or parts, containing 4458 diſtichs) 
i- which, for ought that appears, may have been written 
ad WY = early, if not before, the time of. The 


fiſt forty lines are broke n into ung | 
ont; * | 


, Mr, O's 
8 


W. de Worde's t. is jar 12. See A 
copy is © CITED E. 


y A, 0 Ld in the X. a yon .the grandfather 
ppoſe duke made out his 
2 17. 


Tron to him, — duke was 1521. 13 Hes. 
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a diſtinction that is neglected in the remaining part 
of the poem, in order I ſuppoſe to fave room. It be- 
: on CO y ered os 


« Chriſt Chriften king, 

- . that on the Croſſe tholedz i 

« Hadd Paines and Paſſyons 

to defend our ſoules; 

& Give us Grace on the Erounßg 

the Greatlye to ſerve, 11 

6% For that Royall Red blood ee 
: that Ragn from thy . La h 


- 


The ſubje& of this piece is a viſion, wherein the poet 
ſees a conteſt for ſuperiority between ** our lady Dame 
% LIFE,” and the © ugly fiend Dame peaTna;* who 
with their ſeveral attributes and concomitants are per- 
ſonified in a fine vein of allegoric painting. Part of 
the deſcription of Dame is 10,7: pot 
& Shee was Brighter of her Blee, 
then was the Bright ſonn; EET 
„ Her Rudd Redder then the Roſe, | 
that on the Riſe hangeth: 
« Meekely ſmiling with her Mouth, 
And Merry in her lookesg 
« Ever Laughing for Love, 
' as thee Like would. 
& And as ſhee came by the Bankes, 
the Boughes eche one - 
« They Lowted to that Ladye, | 
and Layd forth their branches 
64 Bloſſomes, and Furgens | 
©* Breathed full ſweete ; 16 Ys 


« Flowers Flouriſhed in the Frith, 
| where ſhee Forth ſtepped; 6 1 

« And the Graſſe, that was Gray, e 
Greened d | 


DEATH is afterwards ſketched out. with a no | leſs bold 


and original pencil. 
The other poem is that, which is quoted in the 28th 
page of this volume, and which was probably the laſt 


4 part 
be⸗ 


zinal ſimplicity unaccompanied with rhyme. It ſhould 
have been obſerved above in nb Fas 28. that in this poem 
the lines are Evoyghous divided into en ae ; 
Grant Gracious Goa, .. E * 
n me 3 ime, e | 
1 > bod am 1 
lt is intitled gererwen PuILDE + (ia 2 PreTs," 420 dis 
tichs,) containing a. very 3 narrative of 


the battle of Flodden, fought Sept. 9. 15 13: at which 


the author ſeems to have been preſent f. "_ K 
ing in the firſt ve plural, e 


i. Then WE Tad downe OUR Ten, 
8 * oY were a Naa 


* 


ln the concluſion of a3 poem he gives ; this account 
of himſelf, 


6 He was a 8 by Jeſu, 
that this Geſt made: 

* Which Say but as he Sayd (m) 
eee Res ph. dv be? 


(m) Probably corroped 6 for—* Says but as be «toy | 
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that was ever written in this kind of metre in its ori- 
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Who it 


when this poem was written: which ſerves to aſcertain WW! : 


Wich It many peculiar Saxon idioms, enn ſuch 


r * a p 
INE. + Sunn ” by: 4 * 3 : n ; 3 8 
r Kreer RE of 5 8 > a — 8 
wa n _ Mis — *. Fs * feet} 50 9 


ores ot 
. Es: oO 
ws 1 - 20.4 , * 5 . * » . 92 
* WER. he — 9 "M 
- 


At Bagily tit Bearke 1 
his Biding place had; . th 

& And his anceſtors of old tige | | 
have yearded (n) theire long, 1 

i Before William Conquerour A 10 
this Cuntry did inhabitt. EN 825 tic 

4 Jeſus Bring them (oY to Bliſſe, Ps b Fi 

abs 4 that Brought us forth of BALY, by tit 
4 That hath Hearkehed me Hears bot 

or Heard my TAT.“ 1 * 


The village of Bagily or Baguletyh is in Chethire, and be. 


had belonged to the ancient family of Lzcs- for two gr. 
_ centuries before the battle of Flodden. Indeed that Wl fat 


the author was of that county appears from other paſ- Wl lit 
ſages in the body of the poem, particularly from the bir 
* 1 takes to wipe off a ſtain from the Cheſhire-men, Wl co 
| ran away in that battle, and from his en- 

comiums on the Stanleys earls of Derby, who uſually 

headed that county. He laments the death of James ( 
Stanley biſhop of Ely, as what had recently happened fil 


its date, for that prelate died March 22. 1514-5. 
Thus have we traced the Alliterative Meaſure fo low 

as the fixteenth century. It is remarkable that all 

ſuch poets. as uſed this kind of metre, retained along 


as were appropriated to poetry : this deſerves the at- 
tention of thoſe, who were deſirous to recover the 


laws of the ancient Saxon Poely, uſually given up 2 
| i e > 4 in- 


(n) Yearded, i. e. buried, carthed, eurded. It 18 common to pro- 
nounce Earth, in ſome parts of England © Yearth,” particularly in 
the North. Pitſcottie ſpeaking of James III. ſlain at Bannock- 
bourn, ſays, “ Nac man wot whar they VAD him,” Rob 
{e) © us. MS, 8 5 $vat 
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nexplicable: I am of opinion that they will find what 

they ſeek in the Metre of Pierce Plowman . | 
About the beginning of the fixteenth century this 
kind of verſification began to change its form: the 
zuthor of ScoTTis# Fir, we fee, concludes his 
poem with a Couplet of Rhymes: this was an innova- 
non, that did but prepare the way for the general 
:{nifion of that more modiſh ornament ; till at length 
the old uncouth . verſe of the ancient writers would no 
longer go down without it. Yet when Rhyme began to 
de tuperadded, all the niceties of Alliteration were at 
irt retained along with it; and the ſong of LirTTLs 
ſonx Nonopy exhibits this union very clearly. By 
degrees the correſpondence of final founds en- 
zroling the whole attention of the and fully 
arisfying the reader, the internal i iſhment of Al- 
literation was no longer ſtudied, and thus was this 
kind of metre at length ſwallowed up and loſt in our 
common Burleſque Alexandrine, or Anapeſtic yerſe (. 
2X6 | now _ 

05 And in that of Robert of Glouceſter, See the next note. 

(4) Conſiſting of four Anapeſts (© © -) in which the Accent 
reſts upon every third ſyllable This kind of Verſe, which 
| alio call the Burleſque Alexandrine (to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other Alexandrines of 11 and 14 fyllables, the parents of 
dur lyric meaſure: ſee examples, p. 140. &c.) was early ap- 
plied by Robert of Glouceſter to ſerious ſubjectz. That writer's 
metre, like this of Langland's, is formed on the Saxon mo- 
tels, (each verſe of his containing a Saxon diftich) only in- 


tead of the internal Alliterations adopted by Langland, he rather 
choſe final Rhymes, as the French poets have done fince, Take 


z ſpecimen, = 


i : * : 
“The Saxons tho in ther power, tho thii were ſo rive, 
« Seve kingdoms made in Engelonde, and ſuthe but vive: 
« The king of Northomberlond, and of Eaftangle alſo, 
| © Of Kent, and of Weſtſex, and of the March, therto.“ 


Robert of Glouceſter wrote in the weſtern Gale, and his lan- 
$vage differs exceedingly from _—_ other contemporary 1 
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20 ANCIENT POEMS. 
now never ufed but in ballads and pieces of light hy. 


mour, as in the following Song of Conscience, and 


in that well-known doggrel, | 5 
* A cobler there was, and he lived in a ſtall.“ 


But although this kind of meaſure hath with us been 


thus degraded, it ſtill retains among the French its 


ancient dignity: their grand Heroic Verſe of twelve 


_ ſyllables Cr) is the ſame genuine offspring of the old alli- 


terative metre of the ancient Gothic and Francic poets, 
ſtript like our Anapeſtic of its alliteration, and orna- 
mented with rhyme : But with this difference, that 
whereas this kind of verſe hath been applied by us only 
to light and trivial ſubjects, to which by its quick 
and lively meaſure it ſeemed beſt adapted, our Poets 


who reſided in the metropolis or in the midland counties. Had the 
Heptarchy contiaued, our Engliſh language would probably have been 
as much diſtinguiſhed for its different dialects as the Greek ; or at 
leaſt as that of the ſeveral independent ſtates of Italy, | 


(r ) Or of thirteen ſyllables, in what they call a feminine verſe 
It is remarkable that the French alone have retained this old Gothic 


metre for their ſerious poems; while the Engliſh, Spaniards, &c. have 


adopted the Italic verſe of ten ſyllables, altho' the Spaniards, as well as 
we, anciently uſed a ſhort lined metre. I believe the — with which 
Petrarch, and perhaps one or two others, firſt uſed the: heroic verſe 
of ten ſyllables in Italian Poeſy, recommended it to the Spaniſh wri- 
ters; as it alſo did to our Chaucer, who firſt attempted it in Engliſh ; 
and to his ſucceſſors Lord Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat, Sc.; who at- 
terwards improved it and brought it to perfection. To Ld. Surrey we 
_ owe the firſt introduction of Blank Verſe in his Verſions of the 
neid, ; I: oa ; | : ; 

(5) Thus our poets uſe this verſe indifferently with 12, 11, and even 
10 ſyllables. For though regularly it confiſts of: 4 Anapeſts ( O- or 
twelve ſyllables, yet they frequently retrench a ſyllable from the firſt 
or third Anapeſt ; and ſometimes from both: as in theſe inſtances 
from PR OR, and from the following Song of CoxscixNex. 


Ws his er betn it Paris, müſt needs kndw th Grẽve, 
Th fatal retreat f th' tinfortiinite brave. | 
He ſtẽpt to him ſtrãight, knd did him require, 
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23 a greater degree of ſeverity and ſtrictneſs would 
have been inconſiſtent with the light and airy ſubjeds 
to which they have applied it. On the other hand, the- 
French having retained this Verſe as the vehicle of 
their Epic and Tragic flights, in order to give it a 
ſatelineſs and dignity were obliged to confine it to 
more exact laws of Scanſion ; they have therefore li- 
mited it to the number of twelve. Syllables; and by 
making the Czſura or Pauſe as full and diſtin& 
25 poſſible; and by other ſevere reſtrictions, have given 
it all the ſolemnity of which it was capable. The 
harmony of both however depends ſo much on the 
ſame low of cadence and diſpoſal of the pauſe, that 
they appear plainly to be of the ſame original ; and 
every French heroic verſe evidently conſiſts of the 
ancient Diſtich of their Francic anceſtors : which, 
by the way, will account to us why this verſe of the 
French ſo naturally reſolves itſelf into two complete 
hemiſtics; And indeed by making the cæſura or pauſe 


10 always to reſt on the laſt ſyllable of a word, and by 
at making a kind of pauſe in the ſenſe, the French poets 
do in effect reduce their hemiſtics to two diſtinct and 
ſe, independent verſes: and ſome of their old poets have 
hie gone ſo far as to make the two hemiſtics rhyme to each 
= other (tr. Bo” | 5 ä 
oh After all, the old allitecative and anapeſtic metre 
rle of the Engliſh poets being chiefly uſed in a barbarous 
i- age, and in a rude unpoliſhed language, abounds with 
5 | verſes defective in length, proportion, and harmony; 
ol and therefore cannot enter into a compariſon with the 
* correct verſification of the beſt modern French writers ; 


but making allowances for theſe defects, that ſort of 
metre runs with a cadence ſo exactly reſembling the 
French heroic Alexandrine, that I believe wo peculia- 
| Iities of their verſiſication can be produced, which 
| e ene 
. 5 

(t) See Inflances in L' Hiſt. de la Poefie Frangojſe * Masgtrzu, &c, 

In che ſame book are alſo ſpecimens of all:terative French Verſes, 


. 


vo 28 
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cannot be exactly matched in the alliterative metre. [ 
ſhall give by way of example a few lines from the mo- 
dern French poets confronted with parallels from the 
ancient poem of LIE and DATA; in theſe I ſhall 
denote the Cæſura or Pauſe by a perpendicular line, and 
the Cadence by the marks of the Latin quantity. 


Lx ſiicezs fut toljodrs | #n mum dr Þ duda; 


All ſhäll drfe with the dints | thät I deal with my hinds, 


— titers | Mn In ſaie, 
Vöndèr damsel Is death tt dreſstth her tb ſmite, 


L' intripid? wit mens 1 It fantime fait v. 
When ſhe dolefully ſaw höw the ding downe hir folke, 
Mime all yeix de I injafte | in injafte if horrible +, f 
Thea the caſt ip à cry7̃e | t6 the high king of hẽavön, 


Du minſang? toitjoirs | © It wrdi demzur? nate, 
Thöu ſhalt bittErlye bñße | Grelſe the böoké faileth, 


Porr paraitre binntte bimme | tn in mat, I/ fut T bre f. 


"This I fared throughe à frythe | where th flowers were mine, 


To conclude; the metre of Pierce Plowman's Viſions 

has no kind of relation with what is commonly called 
Blank Verſe; yet has it a ſort of harmony of its own, 
. proceeding not ſo much from its alliteration, as from 
the artful diſpoſal of its cadence, and the contrivance of 
its pauſe. So that when the ear is a little accuſtomed to 
it, it is by no means unpleaſing ; but claims all the 
merit of the French heroic numbers, only far leſs po- 
 Vſhed ; being ſweetened, inſtead of their final rhymes, 


with the internal recurrence of ſimilar ſounds, 


Tat 


. - 


» Catalina, A. 3. + Boileau Sat, f Boil, Sat. 31, 


”. el ww wt 
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Taz following Song intitled Tus CourrAlxr or 
ConsC1BNGE, 3s printed from the Editor's folio Manuſeript: 
Some corruptions in the old Copy are here corretttd ; but not 
without notice ts the Reader, whert it was neceſſary, by in- 
defing the correct ions butwien inverttd Comma. 

8 I walked of late by an wood fide, _ 
To God for to meditat2 was mine entent; 
Where under an hawthorne I ſuddenlye ſpyed _ 
A filly poore creature ragged and rent, = 
With bloody teares his face. was beſprent, 5 
His fleſhe and his color conſumed away, 

And his garments they were all mire, mucke, and clay. 
This made me muſe, and much * to defire 
To know what kind of man hee ſhold bee 
| ſept to him ſtraight, and did him require . 
His name and his ſecretts to ſhew unto mee. ; 

His head he caſt up, and wooful was hee, | 
My name, quoth he, is the cauſe of my care, 
And makes me ſcorned, and left here ſo bare. 


Then ftraightway he turnd him, and prayd me fit downe, 
And I will, faithe he, declare my whole greefe; 16 
My name is talted, Consermncs :—wheratt he did 
frowne, | | . Fatt 
He repined to repeate it, and grinded his teethe, 
* Thought now, filly wretche, Im denyed all releef,” 
| = | s Tet 


—. 
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Ms Yer while I was young, and tender of yeeres, 
I was s entertained with ee and with peeres, 


20 


There was none in the court that lived in « ſack fime, 
For with the kinges councell I ſate in commiſſion ; 
Dukes, earles, and barons eſteem'd of my name; 
And how that I liv'd there, needs no NE © 2; 
I was ever holden in honeſt condition, C 2 
For how-e'er the lawes went in Weſtminſter-hall, 
When ſentence was given, for me they . call. 
Tat 1 b 7 
No incomes at all the landlords wink take, 
But one pore peny, that was their ines: 30 
And that they acknowledged to be for my ſake. 
The poore wold doe nothing without councell mine: 
I ruled the world with the right line 
For nothing *© exe” paſſed betweene foe and friend, 
But Conſcience was called to bee at the nd. 35 


» we . 5 


Noe a ro nor merchandize merchants, wold make 

But I waz called a witneſſe therto: _ 1 75 

No uſe for noe money, nor forfett wold 3 

But I wold controule them, if that they did ſoe: 

* And” that makes me live now in great woe, 2 0 
For then came in Pride, Sathan's diſciple: : 

. That is now ontertaiged with all kind of people. 


He brought with him three, whoſe names thus they call 
That is Covetouſnes, Le PO: beſide : 


4 
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They never prevail'd, till theywrought mydowne· fall; 45 
doe Pride was entertained, but Conſcience decried, - 
And © now ever ſince? abroad have I tryed 
To have had entertainment with ſome one or other ; 
But I am rejected, _ ſcorned of my amor | 
Then went I to Court the 1 to winne, 8 34 70008: 
But the porter kept me out of the gate: | 
To Bartlemew Spittle to pray for my finne, 
They bade me goe packe, itt was fit for my ſtate 
Coe, goe, thread- bare Conſcience, and ſeeke thee a mate. 
Good Lord, long preſerve my king, prince, andqueene, 
With whom I ever eſteemed have been. 56 


Then went I to London, where once I did * dwell': 

But they bade away with me, when they knew my name; 

For he will undoe us to bye and to ſell}! 

They bade me goe packe me, and hye me for ſhame; 60 
They laught at my raggs, and there had good game; 

his is old thread - bare Conſcience, _ dwelt with 

ſaint Peter: 
But they wold not admitt me to bea cinen lere. 


Not one wold receive me, the Lord he doth know; 
having but one poor pennye in my purſe, 65 
On an awle and ſome patches I did it beſtow ; : 
For I thought better cobble ſhoes than to doe worſe : 
Straight then all the coblers began for to curſe, _ 


And 
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266 ANCIENT POEMS, 
And by ſtatute wold prove me a rogue, and ferlorne, 


And whipp me out of towne 69 ecke where I was 
borne, 79 


Then did I remember, and call to my minde, 
The Court of Conſcience where once I did fit, 
Not doubtiag but there I favor ſhold find, 
Sith my name and the place agreed ſoe fit ; 
But ſure of my purpoſe I fayled a whit, 75 
For thougheꝰ the judge us'd my name in every com- 
miſſion, 


Tbe lawyers with theirquillets weld: get wy denden 


Then Weſtminſter-hall was no place for me; 


Good lord! how the Lawyers began to aſſemble, | 


And fearfull they were, leſt there I ſhold bee 80 


The ſilly poore clarkes began for to tramble; 

1 ſhowed them my cauſe, and did not diſſemble; 
Soe they gave me ſome money my charges to beare, 
But ſwore me on a booke I muſt never come there. 


| Nextthe Merchants ſaid, Counterfeite, get thee away, 8; 
Doft thou remember how we thee fond? 


We baniſht thee the country beyond the ſalt ſeas 
And ſett thee on ſhore in the Ne- found land ; 


And there thou and wee maſt friendly ſhook paar 


And we were right glad when thou didſt refuſe us; 90 
For when we wold reape here thou woldſt accuſe u. 


Then 


, . >... 


wo or wil mt 


<2 — & wo 
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Then had I noe way, but for to go on 

To Gentlemens houſes of an ancyent name; 

Declaring my greeffes, and there I made moane, 
Telling how their forefathers held me in fame: 95 
And at letting their farmes * how always I came”. 
They ſayd, Fye upon thee! we may thee curſe : 
Theire leaſes continue, and we fare the worſe. 


And then I was forced a begging to goe 
To huſbandmens houſes, who greeved right ſore, 100 
And ſware that their landlords had plagued them foe, 
Thet they were not able to keepe open dore, 
Nor nothing had left to give to the poore : 

Therefore to this wood I doe me repayre, 

Where hepps and hawes, it is my beſt fare. 105 


Yet within this fame deſert ſome comfort I have 
Of Mercye, of Pittye, and of Almes-deeds ; | 
P Who have vowed to company me to my grave. 

a We are all put to filence, and live upon weeds, 
And hence ſuch cold houſe- keeping proceeds“: 110 
Our baniſhment 1s its utter decay, 

The which the riche glutton will anſwer one day. 


Why then, I ſaid to him, me-thinks it were beſt 
5 To goe to the Clergie; for daylie they preach | 
4 Eche man to love you above all the reſt; 115 
| Of Mercye and Pittye and Almes-deeds they teache. 


O, ſaid he, noe matter a pin what they preache, 


jen 


— 
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For their wives and their children ſoe hange them upon, 
That whoſoever gives alms they will “ give none. 


Then laid he him down, and turned him away, 120 

And prayd me to goe, and leave him to reſt. 

J told him, I haplie might yet ſee the dax 

For him and his fellowes to live with the beſt. 

Firſt, ſaid he, baniſh Pride, then England were bleſt; 
For then thoſe wold love us, that now ſell theirland, 12; 
And then good houſe-keeping wold revive out of hand. 


Me ought in juſtice and truth to read © can's 


IT. 
PLAIN TRUTH, AND BLIND IGNORANCE. 


This excellent old ballad is preſerved in the little ancient 
miſcellany intitled, ©* The Garland of Goodwill.” —Icx0- 
RANCE is here made to ſpeak in the broad Somerſetſpire dia- 
leck. The ſcene we may ſuppoſe to be Glaſtonbury Abbey. 


— 
TRUrTr R. 


OD ſpeed you, ancient father, 
And give you a good daye; 
What is the cauſe, I praye you, 
So ſadly here you ſtaye ? 


And 
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And that you keep ſuch gazing * 8 
On this decayed place, 
The which, fox ſuperſtition, 
Good princes down did raze ? 
| IonoRance. 
Chill tell thee, by my vazen*, 
That zometimes che have knowne 10 
A vair and goodly abbey 
Stand here of bricke and ſtone ; 
And many a holy vrier, 
As ich may ſay to thee, 
Within theſe goodly cloyſters | | 
Che did full often zee. 15 


125 


| | TruTH. 
Then I muſt tell thee, father, 
In truthe and veritie, 


" A ſorte of greater hypocrites 5 
5 Thou couldſt not likely ſee; 20 | 
vo- Deceiving of the ſimple | | 
dia- With falſe and feigned C EP 
8 But ſuch an order truly | 
Chriſt never did * 5 | , 
| IonorANCE. | ; 
Ah! ah! che zmell thee now, man; z 25 
Che know well what thou art; | 
* II. | .U:. A xel- 


wy Gs p if 4 : as in the Midjand counties they Jy bouſen, elgſen, for 
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; A * of mean learning, 
ö 5 Thee was not worth a vart: 
Fs Vor when we had the old lawe, | 
A merry world was then; | | 30 
And every thing was plenty 
Among all zorts of men. 
0 
TrxuTH. 
Thou giveſt me an anſwer, 

1 As did the Jewes ſometimes | 
55 Unto the prophet Jeremye, 9 
1B When he accus'd their crimes : : 
1 *T was merry, ſayd the people, 

ö þ: And joyfull in our rea'me, 

'Y When we did offer ſpice-cakes 
2 VUnto the queen of heav'n. 

4 IoNORANCE. 

L Chill tell thee what, good vellove, 

® Before the vriers went hence, 

. A buſhell of the beſt wheate 

Was zold vor vourteen pence ; 
And vorty egges a penny, 
That were both good and newe; 


And this che zay my zelf have zeene, 
And yet ich am no Jewe. | 


Taurg. 
ä Within the ſacred bible 


We find it written plain, 


30 


35 


45 


50 
The 
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' The latter days move rrbubleſome 


And dangereas Be, certattiey” 
That we ſhould be ſelfclovets, ö 
And charity wax 'colde; © 


Then *tis not true religion LW L607 bib 55 
That makes thee grief te holde. | 5 8 5 | 


Ic T's en 


Chill tell thee my opinion plaine, 
And choul'd that well ye knewe, 


Ich care not for the bible booke; 


Tis too big to be true. | So oy 8 
Our bleſſed ladyes pſalter mie 


Zhall for my money goez 
Zuch pretty prayers, as there W 


The bible cannot above. 


Nowe haſt * + Rt nn 
For in that book indeeds 
No mention of our lady, 

Or Romiſh ſaint we read: 
For by the bleſſed Spirit EE, 
That book inditéd was 70 
And not by fimple perſons, : ; 
As was the fooliſh _ | ES 
oe „ 


f * L4%% 


» 
— 
- 
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* Probably 2 te the illuminated Pſalters, Migals, Tc. 
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Cham zure they were not-vooliſhe 


That made the maſſe, che trowe; , - 


Why, man, tis all in Latine, 
And vools no Latine knowe. 
Were not our fathers wiſe men, 
And they did like it well; 
Who very much rejoyced 
To heare the zacring bell ? 
Ta vurn. 
But many kinges and prophets, 
As I may ſay to thee, | 
Have wiſht the light that you have, 
And could it never ſee: 
For what art thou the better 
A Latin ſong to heare, 
And underſtandeſt nothing, 
That they ſing in the quiere? 


Ioanokance. 
O hold thy peace, che pray thee, 
The noiſe was paſling trim 
To heare the vriers zinging, 
As we did enter in: 5 
And then to zee the rood-loft 
Zo bravely zet with zaints ;j— 
But now to zee them wandring 
Mu heart with zorrow vaints. 


80 


Tau 


* 


95 
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Tavrn. 

The Lord did give commandment, 
No image thou ſhouldſt make, 
Nor that unto idolatry” 

You ſhould your ſelf betakkee 1000 
The golden calf of Iſrael —_—_ 
Moſes did therefore ſpoile 3. 
And Baal's prieſts: and tempite 
Were brought to utter foile, 


WH 


$0 


Io RoR ANS. 
But our lady of Walfinghame + 10 
Was a pure and holy zaint, 
And many men in pilgrimage 
Did ſhew to her complaint; 140 is bin; 
Yea with zweet Thomas Becker A 
And many other moe; 2 2 441110 
The holy maid of Kent * e 20 _ A 
Did many rare abowe. 40 fg 7 
Si * 55 A 9.4856 2 
Such ſaints are well agreeing 
To your profeſſion ſure; | 
And to the men that made them | 115 
So precious and ſo purem 
The one for being a'traytoure, 
Met an untimely * 1 u da] 


* By name Eliz, Barton, executed Ap. 21. 15 34. Stow, p. 570. 


a4 NM 


The other eke for treaſon 
Did end * 1 breath. - 


e Soni 
1 Yea, yea, it 19 no matter, 7 
Diſpraiſe them how yen wille: 
But zure they did much 3 | 
Would they were with us ſtille ! 
We had our holy water. 
And holy bread likewiſe, 
And many holy reliques 
We zaw before our yu | 


Pao | 
And all this while they fed SY | 
With vain and empty ſawe. 
Which never Chriſt commande. 
As learned docttits knowe to |. vie $1.4. 
Search then the haly ſeri ptuxes, es bid 
And thou ſhalt plainly ſee 
That headlong to damnation 
"FE alway a tr 915 
It aon. 
TE Asen e 85 an 2112 0 
Tf it be true, good vellawe, | 
As thou doſt pay to mee, 
. Unto my heavenly fader 
Alone then will 1 fler: 


20 


10 
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Believing in the Goſpel, 
And paſſion of his zon, 
And with the zubtil papiſtes - 
Ich have for ever done. 


-, It; 
THE WANDERING JEW. 


The flory of the Wandering Jew is of conſiderable anti- 
quity : it bad obtained full credit in this part of the world 
befere the year 1228, as we learn from Mat. Paris. For 
in that year, it ſeems, there came an Armenian . archbiſhop 
inte England, to viſit the ſbrines and reliques preſerved in our 
churches 3 who being entertained af the monaſtery of St. Al- 
bans, was afted ſeveral queſtions relating 10 his country, &c. 
Among the reſt a monk, æubo ſat near bim, inquired ©* if be 
* had ever ſeen or heard of the famous perſon named Toſeph, 
** that was Jo much talked ; who was preſent at our Lord's 
* crucifixion and conver/ed with him, and who was ſtill alive 
in confirmation of the Chriſtian faith.” 7b archbiſhop 
anſwered, That the fa? was true. And afterward: one of 


bis train, aubo was well known to a ſervant of the abbot's, 


interpreting bis maſter*s words, told them in French, ©* That 
(i; lord knew the perſon they ſpoke 7 very well: that he had 
cined at his table but a little while before he left ibe Eaff : 
that he had been Pontius Pilate's porter, by name Cartaphi- 
las; who, when they avere dragging Jeſus out of the door of 
te Judgment- hall, firuck dim pond his ft on the back, ſay- 
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ing, Go faſter, Jaſus, go faſter ; why doft thou linger pn 
Upon which Feſus looked at him with a frows and ſaid, 
« 1 indeed am going, but thou ſhalt tarry till I come.” Sonn 
after he was converted, and baptized by the name of Ji 
ſeph. He lives for ever, but at the end of every hundred 
vears falls into an incurable illneſs, and at length into a fi 
or ecſtaſy, out of which when he recovers, he returns to the 


ſame ftate of youth he was in when Jeſus ſuffered, being 


then about 30 years of age. He remembers all the circun- 
flances of the death and refurrection of Chriſt, the ſaints that 
aroſe with him, the compoſing of the apoſtles creed, thiir 
preaching, and diſperſion ; and is himſelf a very grave and 
holy perſon. This is the ſubſtance of Matthew Paris, ac- 
count, who was himſelf a monk of St. Albans, and was 


living at the time auben this Armenian archbiſbop made the 


above relation. ; . 
Since his time ſeveral impoſtors have appeared at interval: 
under the name and character of the WandEerING Jew; 
ewhoſe ſeveral hiſt:ries may be ſeen in Calmet's dicbionary of 
the Bible. See alſo the Turkiſh Spy, Vol. 2. Book 3. Let. 1. 
The ftory that is copied in the following ballad is of one, who 
appeared at Hamburgh in 1547, and pretended be had been a 
TFewiſh ſhoemaker at the time of Chriſt's crucifixion. —The 
ballad however ſeems to be of later date. It is printed 
from a black-leiter copy in the Pepys collection. | 


HEN as in faire Jeruſalem 
Our Saviour Chriſt did live, 
And for the ſins of all the worlde 

His own deare life did give; | 

The wicked Jewes with ſcoffes and ſcornes $ 

Did dailye him moleſt, . 
That never till he left his life, 
Our Saviour could not reſt. 


When 
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When they had crown'd his head with thornes, 
And ſcourg'd him to diſgrace, | 10 


In ſcornfull ſort they led him fortne 
Unto his dying place ; 


Where thouſand thouſands in the ſtreete 


Beheld him paſſe along, 
Yet not one gentle heart was there, 
That pityed this his Wy 


Both old and young reviled him, 
As in the ſtreete he wente, 
And nought he found but churliſ tauntes, | 


By every ones conſente: 20 


His owne deare croſſe he bore himſelfe, 


A burthen far too great, 
Which made him in the ſtreet to fainte, 
With blood and water ſweat. 


Being weary thus, he ſought for reſt, 1 
To eaſe his burthened ſoule, 

Upon a ſtone ; the which a wretch 
Did churliſhly controule; 


And ſayd. Awaye, thou. king of Jewes, 


Thou ſhalt not reſt thee here; 30 


Paſs on; thy execution place 


Thou ſeeſt nowe draweth neare. 


And thereupon he thruſt him thence ; 
At which our Saviour ſayd, - | 
| I ſure 
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1 ſure will reſt, but thou ſhalt walke, - 
And have no journey ſtayed. 
With that this curſed ſhoemaker, 
For offering Chriſt this wrong, 
Left wife and children, houſe and all, 
And went from thence along. 
Where after he had ſeene the bloude 
Of Jeſus Chriſt thus ſhed, 
And to the croſſe his bodye nail'd, 
Awaye with ſpeed he fled 
Without returning backe againe 
Unto his dwelling place, 
Ard wandred up and downe the worlde, 
A ee moſt baſe. | 


No 1 could he finde at all, 
No eaſe, nor hearts content; 
No houſe, nor home, nor biding place: 
But wandring forth be went 
From towne to towne in foreigne landes, 
With grieved conſcience ſtill, 
Repenting for the heinous guilt 
Of his fore · paſſed ill. | 


Thus after ſome fewe ages paſt 
| In wandring up and downe ; 
He much again defired to ſee 
Jeruſalems renowne, | 
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But finding it all quite deſtroyd, 
He wandred thence with woe, 


Our Saviours wordes, which he had ſpoke, 


Teo u nd Game. 


Pill reſt, ſayd hee; but thou wal walke,” . 65 


So doth this wandring Jew 


From place to place, but cannot reſt 


For ſeeing countries newe ; 


Declaring ſtill the power of him, 


Whereas he comes or goes, | 70 


And of all things done in the eaſt, 


Since Chriſt his death, be ſhowes. 


The world he bath fill compaſt round 
And ſeene thoſe nations ſtrange, 
That hearjog of the name of Chriſt, 

Their idol gods doe change: 


To whom he hath told wondrous thinges 


Of time forepaſt, and gone, 
And to the princes of the worlde | 
Declares his Cauſe of moane: 80 


| Defiring Rill to be diflolv'd, . 


And yeild his mortal breath; 
But, if the Lord bath thus decreed, 
Fe ſhall not yet ſee death. EY! | 
For neither lookes he old nor young, 35 
But as he did thoſe times, 1 
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When Chriſt did ſuffer on the woah 
For mortall finners crimes. 


He hath paſt hem many a foreigne place, 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 
Grecia, Syria, and great Thrace, 
And throughout all Hungaria: 
Where Paul and Peter preached Chriſt, 
Thoſe bleſt apoſtles deare; a 
There he hath told our Saviours vordes. = 
In countries far, and neare. l 


GO 


And wa in Bolveinie, | 
With many a German towne ; 
And now in Flanders, as tis thought, | 
He wandreth up and downe: 100 
Where learned men with him conferre 
Of thoſe his lingering dayes, © 
And wonder much to heare him tell 
His journeyes, and his wayes, 


$5 *s 


If people give this Jew an almes, ' | 805 
The moſt that he will take 
Is not above a groat a time : 
Which he, for Jeſus' ſake, 
Will kindlye give unto the poore, 
And thereof make no ſpare, 1 „ 
Arming ſtill that Jeſus Chriſt 
Of him hath dailye care. 8 


He 
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He ne'er was ſcene to laugh nor ſmile, 
But weepe and make great moane; | 
Lamenting ftill his miſeries, ow: © 
And dayes forepaſt and gone: 
If he heare any one blaſpheme, 
Or take God's name in vaine, 
e telles them that they crucihe 
Their. Saviour Chriſte againe. 120 


If you had ſeene his death, ſaith he, 
As theſe mine eyes have done, 
Ten thouſand thouſand times would yee 
His torments think upon: 5 3 
And ſuffer for his ſake all paine 125 
Of, torments, and all woes. 
Theſe are his wordes and eke his life 
| Whereas he comes or goes. 


5 W. 
THEME kT 


By SIR WalTER RALEIGH» 


Rh found in a very ſearce miſcellany intitle Daviſex's 
Prems, or à poeticall Rapſedie divided into fixe bool: * 
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te The 4h impreſſion newly corrected and | augtuented, : and 
* put into a forme more pleaſing to the reader. Lond. 1621. 


„ 12mo.” This poem is reported to have been auritten b; 


its celebrated author the night before his execution, O84. 29, 
1618. But this muſt be a miſtake, for there were at lj 


tavo editions of Daviſon's poems before that time, one in 


1608 * : the other in 1611 T. So that unleſs this poen 
was an aſter- inſertion in the 4th edit. it muſt have been 
written long before the death of Sir Walter : perhaps it was 
compoſed ſoon after his condemnation in 1603. See Ola 
life of Sir W. Raleigh, pag. 173. fol. | 


OE, ſoule, the bodies gueſt, 
Upon a thankeleſſe arrant ; 

| Feare not to touche the beſt, 
The truth ſhall be thy warrant : 
| Goe, ſince I needs muſt dye, # 
And give the world the lye. 5 


Goe tell the court, it glowes 
And ſhines like rotten wood; 
 Goe tell the church it ſhowes 
What's good, and doth no good: 10 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lye. 


Tell potentates they live 
Acting by others actions; 

Not lov'd unleſſe they give, ” uh 
Not ſtrong but by their factions ; 


Catalog. of T. Rawlinſon 1727. | 888 
+ Cat. of 4 coll. library, This is either loft or miſlaid. 


a 
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If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lye. 


Tell men of high condition, | | 
That rule affairs of ftate, | 20 
Their purpoſe is ambition, 1 
Their practiſe onely hate; 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell them that brave it moſt, | " 25 
They beg for more by ſpending, | „ 
Who in their greateſt coſt 
Seek nothing but commending; 
And if they make reply, | 
Spare not to give the lye. 30 


Tell zeale, it lacks devotion ; 
Tell love it is but luſt ; 
Tell time, it is but motion ; 
9 Tell fleſh, it is but duſt; 
And wiſh them not reply, 35 
For thou muſt give the lye. EY. | 


Tell age, it daily wafteth ; 
Tell honour, how it alters; 
5 Tell beauty, how ſhe blaſteth; _ 
Teil favour, how the falters ; 


8 


br; 
1 


- 


And as they ſhall reply, 
- Give each of them the lye. 


Tell wit, how much it wrangles 


In tickle points of niceneſle ; 
Tell wiſedome, ſhe entangles 
Herſelfe in over-wiſeneſſe; 
And if they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lye. 


Tell phyſicke of her boldneſſe 3 


Tell ſkill, it is pretenſion; 
Tell charity of coldneſs ; 
Tell law, it is contention; 
And as they yield reply, 

So give them ſtill the lye. 


Tell fortune of her blindneſſe; 
Tell nature of decay; 
Tell friendſhip of unkindneſle ; 
Tell juſtice of delay: 
And if they dare reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell arts, they have no ſoundneſſe, 
But vary by eſteeming; 


Tell ſchooles, they want profoundneſſe, 


And ſtand too much on ſeeming: 
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If arts and ſchooles reply, = 
| Give arts and ſchooles the lye. 


Tell faith, it's fled the citie ; 
Tell how the countrey erreth; | 
Tell, manhood ſhakes off pitie; a = 
Tell, vertue leaſt preferreth : 70 9 
And, if they doe reply, Þ = 
Spare not to give the ler. 5 | 


So, when thou haſt, as I 
| Commanded thee, done blabbing, | _—_ 
Although to give the lye e 1 
Deſerves no leſs than ſtabbing, | 
Yet ſtab at thee who will, 
No ſtab the ſoule can kill. 


v. 
VERSES BY KING JAMES I. 


In the former edition of this book wvere inſerted, by way 

if ſpecimen of his majefty's poetic talents, ſome Punning- 

/erſes made on the diſputations at Sterling : but it havi 

len ſuggeſted to the editor, that the king only gave f 15 
Vor. II. X sine | 
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guibbling commendations in praſe, and that ſome: obJequitu; 


court-rhymer put them into metre * ; it was thought proper 
to exchange tbem for two SOXNNETS of K. Janes own 
compoſition. James was a great verſiſier, and therefore out 
of the multitude of his poems, aue baut bert ſelected two, 
ewhich (10 ſhew our impartiality) are written in his beft 
and his worſt manner. The firſt would not diſhonour any 
writer of that time; the ſecond is a moſt complete exampis 

F the Bathos. | eee eee ebb | 


A SonneT ADDRESSED BY KinG JAMES, ro His 
SON Prince HENRY: 5 
From K. Fames's works in folio: Where is alſa printed 


another called his ' Majeſty's own Sonnet; it avonld per- 
haps be too cruel to infer from thence that this was x07 


his Majeſty's own Sonnet. 


8 gives not kings the ſtile of Gods in vaine, 

For on his threne his ſcepter do they ſwey: 
And as their ſubje&s ought them to obey, 

So kings ſhould feare and ſerve their God againe. 


If then ye would enjoy a happie reigne, 

Obſerve the ſtatutes of our heavenly king; 

And from his law make all your laws to ſpring ; 
Since his lieutenant here ye ſhould remaine. 


Rewarde the juſt, be ſtedfaſt, true and plaine ; 
Repreſle the proud, maintayning aye the right; 
Walke always fo, as ever in nis fight, 
no guatdes the-godly, plaguing the prophane. 


% 
*- 
2 KF 2 5 


* 4 Folio intitica © Tbe Muſes welcome to King James.” 


And 


And ſo ye ſhall in princely vertues ſnine, 
Reſembling right your mightie king divine. 


A SONNET OCCASIONED BY THE BAD WEATHER 
WHICH HINDRED THE SPORTS AT NRW- 
MARKET IN n 1616. 


This is printed from Drummond m Hawthornden's 3 | 


$ Ui: where alſs may be ſeen ſome verſes of Lord Stirling's 
ien this Sonnet, which concludes with the fs Antichmax 


lamm to have fees. 


4d 
7 ow Mes theſe c catives do confpire 1 
* What loathſome love breeds ſuch a baleful band 


Betwixt the cankred king of Creta land *, 
That melancholy old and angry fire, 


Ard him, who want to 3 debate and ire 
Among the Romans, when his ports were clos'd + ? 
But now his double face is ſtill diſpos' d, 

With Saturn's help, to freeze us at the fire, _ 


— 
— — 0 " 
— Z 


The earth ore-covered with a ſheet of ſnow, 
Refuſes food to fowl, to bird and beaſt : 
The chilling cold lets every thing to grow, 
And ſurfeits cattle with a ſtarving feaſt. 
Curs'd be that love and mought t continue ſhort, 


Which kills all creatures, and doth ſpoil our ſport. 
"1 TE = B. | ” vi. K. 
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VI. | 
k. JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURy. il , 


| The common popular ballad f Kino Jon any Tre 

ABBOT ſeem to have been abridged and modernized about 
the time of James I. from one much older, intitled Kino Wl 
«© Joun and THE BIsROr or CanTERBURY.” The Cc 


Eaitor's folia MS. contains a copy of this laſt, but in too U 
corrupt a flate to be reprinted; it however afforded many 
lines worth reviving, which will be found inſerted in the I. 
enſuing ſtanxas. 2 | % art: 

The archneſs of the following queſtions and anſwers hath Ar 
been much admired by our old ballad-makers ; for beſides 
" zhe two copies above mentioned, there is extant another bal. 
lad on the ſame ſubject, (but of no great antiquity or merit) Ar 
intitled, KI XG OLyREY AND Thus ABBOT *.” . Laſh, In 
about the time of the civil wars, when the cry ran 
againſt the Biſhops, ſome Puritan worked up the ſame 
frory into a very doleful ditty, to a ſolemn tune, concerning 
« King HMT AND a Bis nor,“ with this flingizg Th 


ET. we 

8 = : 14 „„ fl 

Dulearned men hard matters out can find, | 

% When learned biſhops princes eyes do blind.” My 

| | . The In 

. | ; EY | An 

er the colleFion of Hift. Ballads, 3 wot. 1727. Mr. Wiſe - por 
blet can- 


poſe: Orynary to be a corruption of Ata D, in bis 
cerning the Watts Hon 42 Je P. 15. Th 
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The ata is chiefly printed from un ancient black-. 
letter copy, to The tune of Derry. down. ” | 


N ancient ſtory Ile tell you anon 
Of a notable prince, that was called king 1 3 
and he ruled England with maine and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and maintein'd little right. 


And Ile tell you a ſtory, a ſtory fo merrye, 5 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbarye ; 

How for his houſe-keeping, and high renowne, 

They rode poſte for him to fair London towne. 


An hundred men, the king did heare ſay, 23 
The abbot kept in his houſe every day; _ 10 
3nd fifty golde chaynes, without any doubt, | 

ln velvet coates waited the abbot about, 


[low now, father abbot, I heare it of thee, 

Thou keepeſt a farre better houſe than mee, 
And for thy houſe-keeping and high renowne, 15 
| feare thou work'ſt treaſon againſt my crown. 


My liege, _ the abbot, I would it were knowne, 

never ſpend nothing, but what is my owne ; 

And I truſt, your grace will doe me no deere, 

For ſpending of my owne true-gotten geere. 20 
X 3 „ 
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Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highe, 1 
And now for the ſame thou needeſt muſt dye; / 
For except thou canſt anſwer me queſtions three, | 
Thy head ſhall be ſmitten from thy bodie. . Y 
And firſt, quo? the king, when Pm in this ſtead, 25 5 
With my crowne of golde ſo faire on my heal, ! 
Among all my liege-men fo noble of birthe, | A 
Thou muſt tell me to one penny what I am worthe. M 
Seeondlye, tell-me, without any doubt, T 
How ſoone I may ride the whole world about; 3o Ml 
And at the third queſtion thou maſt not ſhrink, A 
But tell me here truly what I do think. 7 T 
O, theſe are bit i for my ſhallow witt, Ti 
Nor I cannot anſwer your grace as yet: of 
But if you will give me but three weekes ſpace, 35 bu 
Ile do my endeavour to aufer your grace. Seba bu 
Now three weeks ſpace to thee will I give, | Ne 
And that is the longeſt time thou haſt to live: Ti 
For if thou doſt not anſwer my queſtions three, l 
Thy lands and thy "_ are forfeit to mee. 40 Ar 
Away rode the abbot all ſad ; at that world. % 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford; ; 12 
But never a doctor there was ſo wife, | Ar 
That could with his "O—_ an anſwer det. | Th 


Then 


25 
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Then home rode the abbot of comfort ſo cold, # 


And he mett his ſhepheard a going to fold: 41 518 
How now, my lord abbot, yon are welcome hor þiv 


What newes do you bring us gh, £06 king — 1 


-” 


sad newes, ſad newes, ſhepheard, I muſt give; "th 
That I have bat three days more to live: 50 
For if I do not anſwer him queſtions three, e 


My head will be ſmitten from my bodie. mY 


The firſt is to tell him hive in that ſtead, 

With his erowne of golde ſo fair on his head, 
Among all his liege men ſo noble of birth, 33 
To within one penny of what he is worth. mY 


The 3 to tell him, Abit any doubt, . 
How ſoone he may ride this whole world about : 2 
4nd at the third queſtion I muſt not ſhrinke, 
but tell him there truly what he does thinke. 0197 1-906 


Now cheare ap, fire abbot, did you never hear yet. i 
That a fool he may learn a wiſe man witt? 
Lend me horſe, and ſerving men, and your apparel, 
And I'll ride to London to anſwere your quarrel. 

Nay frowne not, if it hath bin told unto mee, 65 
am like your lordſhip, as ever may bee: 5 
And if you will but lend me your gowne, 

There f is none ſhall knowe us at fair London towne. 
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Now horſes, and 2 thou ſhalt have, 
With ſymptuous array moſt gallant and brave; 
With crozier, and miter, and rochet, and cope, 

Fit to appeare fore our fader the pope,” 


Now welcome, fire abbot, the king he did fay, 
- Tis well thou'rt come back to keepe thy day; 


Thy life and thy living both ſaved ſhall bee. 


And firſt, when thou ſeeſt me here in this ſtead, 
With my crown of golde ſo fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men ſo noble of birthe, 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth. | 


15 For ow pence our Saviour was ſold 
 Amonge the falſe Jewes, as I have bin told ; 
And twenty nine is the worth of thee, 


I did not think I had been worth ſo littel ! 
Now ſecondly tell me, without any doubt, 
How ſoone I may ride this whole world about. 


Until the next morning he riſeth againe ; 


9 Meaning probably St. Betolph, 


For an if thou canſt anſwer my queſtions three, 


For I thinke, thou art one penny worler than hee,” 


The king he laughed, and ſwore by St. Bittel 5 


80 


os 


* You muſt riſe with the ſan, and ride with the ſame, 
| 6 
And 
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and then your grace need not make any doubt, 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about.“ 


The king he laughed, and ſwore by St. Jone, 
did not think, it could be gone ſo ſoone ! | 
Now from the third queſtion thou muſt not ſhrinke, 


But tell me here truly what I do thinke. 


96 


„ Vea, that ſhall I do, and make your grace merry: 


You thinke I'm the abbot of Canterbury; 


But I'm his poor ſhepheard, as plain you may ſee, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for mee.” 106 


The king he laughed, and ſwore by the maſſe, ty 
lle make thee lord abbot this day in his place! 
« Now naye, my liege, be not in ſuch ſpeede, 


For alacke I can neither write, ne reade.”? 


Four nobles a weeke, then I will give thee, 10g 
For this merry jeſt thou haſt ſhowne unto mee; . 
And tell the old abbot when thou comeſt home, 

Thou haſt brought him a pardon from good king John, 


* 


* 


vn. YOU 
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VII. 


YOU MEANER BEAUTIES. 


This little Sonnet was written by Sir Henry WorTTos 
Knight, on that amiable Princeſs, Elizabeth daughter of 
James I, and wife of the Elector Palatine, who was chije 
King of Bohemia, Sept. 5. 1619. The conſequences of this fatal 
election are well known: Sir Henry Wotton, <uho in that 
and the following year was employed in ſeveral embaſfics in 
Germany on behalf of this unfortunate lady, ſeems to hav 
had an uncommon attachment to her merit and fortunes, fur 
he gave away a jewel worth a thouſand pounds, that was 

55 the Emperor, ©* becauſe it came from an 


| © enemy to his royal miſtreſs the Queen Bobemia. Se 


preſented to him 


Biog. Britan. 


This fong is printed from the Reliquiæ Wottonianz 


165 1. with Jome correction from an old MS. copy. 


O U meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly ſatisfie our eis 
More by your number, then your light ; 
You common people of the ſkies, 
What are you when the Sun ſhall riſe? 


Ye 
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Ye violets that firft appeare, 
By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the yeare, 
As if the Spring were all your own ; | 
What are you when. the Roſe is blown — 


Ve curious chaunters of the mn; 
That warble forth dame Nature's layes, | 
Thinking your paſſionſſjpnderſtood 
By your weak accents : what's your praiſe, ok 
When Philomell her voyce ſhall raiſe? 15 


| So when my miſtris ſhal be ſeene 
In ſweetneſſe of her looks and minde ; 
” virtue firſt, then choyce a queen; 
Tell me, if ſhe was not deſign'd 
Th' eclypſe and glory of her kind? 20 


VIII. 
THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 


93% anal * the ſubjec of which is a compari- 
ſon between the manners of the old gentry, as ftill ſub/iting 


in the times of SO * the modern 3 af 
* 


, 
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8 ' felted by their fons in the reigns of ber ſuecęſſors, is 81ve1 


from an ancient black-letter copy in the Pepys colle&in, 
eompared ewith another printed among /ome miſcellanen, 
* poems and ſongs” in a book intituled, Le Prince 
% amour. 1660. 8 vo. 


N old ſong made by an aged old pate, | 
Of an old eee ee who had a bp 
| eſtate, 
That kept a brave old- houſſþ at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate; 
| Like an old courtier of the queen „ 
And the queen's 8 old courtier. 


With an old ths whoſe nies one id aſſwages; 
They every quarter paid their old ſervants their wages, 
And never knew what belong'd to coachmen, footmen, 
nor pages, 
But kept twenty old fellows with bio coats © and badge 
Like an old courtier, &C, 


With an old lady f11'd full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you * know him 
by his looks. | 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen, that maintain'd half a dozen old 


cooks ; 
Like an old courier, &c. 


Wit 
Wit 


And 


And 


Wit 
To 
Wu 


Ar. 


[UL 
ion, 


42 
4 


ate 
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ith an old ball, hang about with pikes, guns, and bows, 
With old ſwords, and bucklers, that. had born _— 
ſhrewde blows, | 
And an old frize coat, to cover his my s trunk hoſe, 
4nd a cup of old ſherry, to comfort his copper noſe ; 
Like an old courtier, &c. — 5 


With 2 good old faſhion, when Chriſtmaſſe was come, 

To call in all his old neighbours with dagpipe, and drum, 

With good chear enough to furniſh every old room, 

and old liquor able to make a cat ſpeak, and man —_ 
Like an old courtier, '&c. 


With an old falconer, huntſman, and a kennel! of hounds, 
That never hawked, nor hunted, but in his own grounds, 
Who, like a wiſe man, * . wann his own 
bounds, * 
And when he dyed gave every child a thouſand you 
pounds 3 N 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


But to his eldeſt ſon his houſe and land he aſſign'd, 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bountifull mind, 
To be good to his old tenants, and to his re be 
kind: 
But in the enſuing ditty you ſhall hear how he was in- 
clin'd ; x . 4 
Like a young courtier of the © bigs bs 
And the king's young courtier. 
| : Like 
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Like a fouriſhing young gallant, ed come to his 
And, 5 
Who keeps a brace of De! madidis at his donna 
And takes up a thouſand pound upon his fathers land, 
And gets drunk in a tavern, till hs can nie go nor 
ſtand 3 | 
Like a Pug pang] ce. 


With 2 TAPERED lady; that is tabs nice, and ihr 
Who never knew what belong'd to good houſo-treping 
| or care, 
Who buyes gaudy-color'd fans to play with wanton air, 
And ſeven or eight different dreſlings of other womens 
hair; 
Like a young we . &c. 


With a | new-faſhion'd hall, buile where the old one 
ſtood, 

— round with new piturs that do the — 85 no 
good, 

Wich a fine marble chimney, wherein dete neither coal 

nor wood, a 

And a new ſmooth ſhovelboard, WHINE no vieuals 

ne'er food; | ba 
Like a young courtier, &C. ET: 


With a new ſtudy, ſtuft full of pamphlets, and plays, 
And a new chaplain, that ſwears faſter than he prays, 


| With 
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rich a new buttery hatch, that opens once in four os 
five days, 
ind a new French cook, to deviſe fine Aae and 


toys; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new faſhion, when Chriſtmas is drawing on, | 
On a new journey to London ſtraight we all muſt begone, - 
ind leave none to keep houſe, but our new porter John, 
Tho relieves the poor with a thump on the back with 
a ſtone; 
Like a _ courtier, xc. 


Vith a new Pettneu, whoſe enge is com- 
pleat, | 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to carry up | 
the meat, : 

With awaitin g- gentlewoman ,whoſe drefling is very big” 

Who when her lady has din'd, lets the ſervants not eat; 

linke a young courtier, &c. 


With new titles of honour bought with his father's _ 
gold. 
for which ſundry of his anceſtors old manors are fold þ 5 
And this is the courſe moſt of our new gallants hold, 
Which makes that good houſe-keeping is now grown a 
cold, | 2 * 
Among the young courtiers of the king, 


Or the king's young courtiers, —— 
fo IX, 818 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING's CAMPAIGNE, 


When the Scottiſh covenanters roſe up in arms, and ad. 
wanced tothe Engliſh borders in 1639, many of the courtiers 
complimented the king by raiſing forces at their own expence. 
Among theſe none were more diſtinguiſhed than the gallant 
Sir John Suckling, wha raiſed a troop of herſe, ſo richly 
accoutred, that it coft him 12,0601. The like expenſive 
equipment of other parts of the army, made the king re- 
mark, that ©* the Scots would fight ſtoutly, if it were but for 
*« the Engliſpmen's fine cloaths.” 27 memoirs.) When 
they came to action, the rugged Scots proved more than a 
march for the fine ſhewy Enpliſh : many of whom behaved 
remarkably ill, and among the reft this ſplendid troop of Sir 
Jobn Suckling's. : | | 

| This humorous paſquil has been generally ſuppoſed to have 
been written by Sir John, as a banter upon himſelf. Some 
of his contemporaries however attributed it to Sir Jobr 
ennis, a wit of thoſe times, among whoſe poems it is 
printed in a ſmall poetical miſcellany, intitled, ©* Muſarum 
& delicie : or the muſes recreation, containing ſeveral pieces 
ce of poetique wit. 2d edition. — By Sir J. M. [Sir John 
" Mennir] and Ja. S. [James Smith.] Lond. 1656. 
e [See Wood's Athenez. II. 397. 418. ] J. 
that copy is ſubjoined an additional flanxa, which probably 
was, written by this Sir John Mennit, vis. 3 
£4299 ; | . 60 But 
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« But now there is peace, he's return'd to incriaſe 
« His money, which lately he ſpent-a, 


T But his loft honour muſt lye e in * deft 5 
« 4t Barwick away i Went · a 


ein John he got him an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to ride- a, 


wich a hundred horſe more, all his own he ſore, 


To guard him on every ſide- a. ; 


No Errant-knight ever went to fight 5 
With halfe ſo gay a bravado, | 

Had you ſeeri but his look, you'ld have ſworn on a books, 
Hee'ld have conquer'd a whole armado. | 


The ladics rad; Wl tothe windows tothe 
So gallant and warlike a ſight-a, 10 
Ad as he paſs'd by; they ſaid with a figh, 
Sir John, why will you go fight-a? 


Put he, like a cruel knight, ſpurr'd on; 

His art would not relent-a, | 
For, till he came there, what had he to fear? 15 
Or why ſhould he repent-a ? 


The king (God bleſs bim!) had, ſingular hopes 

Of him and all his troop-a: 5 
The borderers they, as they met him on the way, = 
For joy did hollow, and whoop· a. = 


Vol. li. „ | None 
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None lik'd kim fo well, as his own colonell, 
Who took him for John de Wert- a 

But when there were ſhows of gunning and blows, 
My gallant was. ſo nothing pert-a. 


For when the Scots army came within ſight, 23 
And all prepared to fight-a, 
He ran to his tent, they aſk'd what he meant, 
He ſwore he muſt needs goe ſh*te-a, 


The colonell ſent for him back agen, 

To quarter him in the van-a, | 30 

But Sir John did ſwear, he would not come there, 
To be kill'd the 8 firſt man; a. 


To cure his fear, he was ſent to the reare, 
Some ten miles back, and more-a; ' 

Where Sir John did play at trip and away, 35 
And ne'er ſaw the enemy more-a. 


Ver. 22. Jonn br WZ T wat a German 727 of get t reputa- 
tion, and the terror 7 the French in the reign of Louis XIII. Hence bis 
name became proverbial in France, where be was called De IAG Set 


Bayle's dict. 


X. T0 


35 


ta- 
e hit 


Set 


T O 
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TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON. 


This excellent ſonnet, which poſſeſſed a bigh degree of fame 
among the old Cavaliers, was written by Colonel Richard 
Lovelace during his confinement in the gate-bouſa Weſtminſter : 
n which he was committed by the houſe of Commons, in April 
1642, for preſenting a petition from the county of Kent, re- 
quefting them to reſtore the ling to his vights, and to ſettle 
he government. See Woed's Aihone, Fol. II. p. 2283 ewhere 
ray be ſeem at large the affecting tory of this elegant writer, 
who after having been diſtinguiſhed for every gallant and 
faite accompliſhment, the pattern of his own fex, and the 
darling of the ladies, died in the loweſt wretchedue/s, ob- 
ſecurity, and want, in 1658. e 

This ſong is printed from a ſcarce volume of his poems in- 
titled, ** Lucaſta, 1649. 1210.“ collated with à copy in 
tor editor's folio MS, : | | CER | 


[7 HEN love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, | 


And my divine Althea brings 
To whiſper at my grates ; 
When I lye tangled in her haire, 5 
And fetter'd with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the aire, 


Know na fuch lihertye. 


TS: i When 
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When flowing cups run ſwiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
Our careleſſe heads with roſes crown'd, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirſty griefe in wine we ſteepe, 
When healths and draughts goe free, 
Fiſhes, that tipple in the deepe, 
Know no ſuch libertie. 


When, linnet-like, confined I 

With fhriller note ſhall ſing 

The mercye, ſweetneſs, majeſtye, 

And glories of my king; 

When I ſhall voyce aloud how good 
He is, how great ſhould be, 
Th' enlarged windes, that curle the flood, 

.. Know no ſuch libertie. X 


Stone walls doe not a priſon make, 

Nor iron barres a cage, 

Mindes, innocent, and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my ſoule am free, 

Angels alone, that ſoare above, 

Enjoy ſuch libertie, 


XI. THE 


Per. 10. with woe-alleying themes, MS, Thames is here uſed fi 


water in general, 


* F 7 [1 
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| XI. 
THE DOWNFALL OF CHARING-CROSS. 


Charing-croſs, as it flood before the civil wars, was one 
if thoſe beautiful Gothic obeliſes erected to conjugal affection 
th Edward IJ. who built ſuch a one wherever the herſe of 
bis beloved Eleanor reſted in its way from Lincolnſhire to 
Viflminſler. But neither its ornamental ſituation, the beauty 
Hits Hructure, nor the noble deſign of its erection (which 
tid honour to humanity) could preſerve it from the mercileſs 
wal of the times : For in 1647 it was demoliſhed by order 
if the Houſe of Commons, as popiſh and ſuperſtitious. This 
wafroned the following not-unhumorous ſarcaſm, which has 
len often printed among the popular ſonnets of theſe times, 

The plot referred to in ver. 17, was that entered into by 
Mr. Waller the poet, and others, with a view to reduce the 
nity and tower to the ſervice of the king ; for which tawo of. 
25 en, Nath. Tomkins and Rich. Chaloner, ſuffered death 

July g. 1643. Vid. 4th. Ox. II. 24. N = 


 Ndene, undone the lawyers are, 
They wander about the towne, 
Nor can find the way to Weſtminſter, 
| Now Charing-croſs is downe: 
At the end of the Strand, they make a ſtand, 3 
Swearing they are at a loſs, e 
And chaffing ſay, that's not the way, &!. 
They muſt go by Charing. croſs, | 
: 49:7; . The” 
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The parliament to vote it down 
Conceived it very fitting, 
For fear it ſhould fall, and kill them all, 
In the houſe, as they were fitting. 
They were told god-wot, it had a plot, 
Which made them ſo hard-hearted, 
To give command, it ſhould not ſtand, 
But be taken down and carted. 
Men talk of plots, this might have been worſe 
For any thing I know. 
1 Than that Tomkins, and Chaloner 
Wee hang'd for long agoe. _ 
Our parliament did that prevent, 
And wiſely them defended, 
For plots they will diſcover ſtill, 
Before they were intended. 
But neither man, woman, nor child, 
Will ſay, I'm confident, 
They ever heard it ſpeak one word 
Againſt the parliament. 
An informer ſwore, it letters bore, 
Or elſe it had been freed; 
In troth I'll take my Bible oath, 
It could neither write, nor read. 


20 
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The committee ſaid, that verily 
To popery it was bent; 

For ought I know, it might be ſa, — 
For to church it never went, 

What with exciſe, and ſuch device, 

The kingdom doth begin © 

To think you'll leave them ne'er a crols, _ 

| Without doors nor within. . 40. 


Methinks the conen-countil mn 
Of it have taken pit, öò 
'Cauſe, good old croſs, it n ood 
So firmly to the citi x.. vt 
Since croſfes you ſo much em, e \ 
aith, if £ were-as yYOlly- Cont $664; oct 
For fear the king ſhould rule again, 
ME Rae 0 T 


a Whitlecke . 855 May. 3. 1643, Cheayfit ae * | 
„ other croſſes were voted down,” But this Vote 
was not put in execution with Fegard „nine Cass 
ill four years after, as appears from Li, Ober warion! 
on the Life Sc. of K. Charles, vir. Cburing - Craſi, wt' 
'* know, was pulled down, 1647, in June, July, and 
* Auguſt. Part of the Stones were converted to pave 
* before Whitehall, I have Jern Knife-hafts nude of 


ſome of the 3 which," being '<vell-polifbed, en 


lite marble.” Ed. 1715: P. 81. 12260. 
See an Account of the She? down C chrapfide 2 roſes in 
the e to Gent. g. 1764. my . 


1 £ p A 
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XII. „ 
LOYALTY CONFINED. 


This excellent old ſong is preſerved in David Lhyd', 
% Memoires of thoſe that ſuffered in the cauſe of Charles I. 
Lond. 1668. fol. p. 96. He ſpeaks of it as the compoſition 
of a worthy perſonage, who ſuffered deeply in thoſe times, 
and was ftill living with no other reward than the cenſcience 
of having ſuffered. 7. be author's name he has not mentioned, 

ut, if tradition may be credited, this fong was written by 
Sir Roctr L*EsTRANGE.—Sqme miſtakes in Lloyd's copy 
are corrected by two others, one in MS, the other in the 
Weſtminſter Drollery, or a choice Collection of Songs and 
Poems, 167 1. 121. „„ 


EAT on, proud billows; Boreas blow; 
D Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's roof; 
| Your incivility doth ſhow, © | 
That innocence is tempeſt proof ; 
Though ſurly Nereus frown, my thoughts are calm; 5 
Then ftrike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miſcalls a jail, 
A private cloſet is to me: 
Whilſt a good conſcience is my bail, | 
And innocence my liberty: _ | 10 
Locks, bars, and ſolitude together met, | 
Make me no priſoner, but an anchoret. 


a": | I, whilf 


I, whilſt I wiſht to be retir'd, 
Into this private room was turn'd ; | | 
As if their wiſdoms had conſpir'd + "us 
The falamander ſhould be burn'd ; 
Or like thoſe ſophiſts, that would drown a fiſh, 
I am conſtrain'd to ſuffer what I wiſh. 


The cynick loves his poverty ; | 
The pelican her wilderneſs ; 85 | 20 

And 'tis the Indian's pride to be | 
Naked on frozen Caucaſus ; 


by Contentment cannot ſmart, Stoicks we ſee 
y Make torments eaſie to their apathy. 
(4 | 
1d | | 8 | 
Theſe manacles upon my arm 2; 
; I, as my miftreſs' favours, wear; 
And for to keep my ancles warm, 
I have ſome iron ſhackles there : 
Theſe walls are but my garriſon ; this cell, 5 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 30 
5 


Pm in the cabinet lockt up, 
Like ſome high-prized margarite, 
Or, like the great mogul or pope, 
Am cloyſter'd up from publick fight : 
| Retiredneſs is a piece of majeſty, | 35 
) And thus, 2 ſultan, Pm as FO as thee, | 
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Here fin for want of food muſt ſtarve, 
| Where tempting objects are not ſeen ;- 
And theſe ſtrong walls do only ſerve. 
To keep vice out, and keep me in: 
Malice of late's grown charitable ſure, 
I'm not committed, but am kept ſecure. 


So he that ſtruck at Jaſon's life“, 
Thinking t' have made his purpoſe fare, 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure : 
Malice, I ſee, wants wit; for what is meant 
Miſchief, oftimes proves favour by th' event. 


When once my prince affliction hath, 
- Proſperity doth treaſon ſeem ; 
And to make ſmooth ſo rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him : 
Now not to ſuffer ſhews no loyal heart, 
When kings want eaſe ſubjects muſt bear a part. 


What tough I cannot ſee my king 
Neither in perſon or in coin; 
Yet contemplation 1s a thing, 


That renders what I have not, mine: 


Ser this remarkable fury © in Cicero de Nat. Deorum, Lib. 3. e. 28. 


Cic. de Offic. Lib. 1. c. 30. ſee alſo Val. 28 1. 8. 


. 5 40 i 


45 


52 | 


0 


My king from me what adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart? 


Have you not ſeen the nightingale, 
A priſoner like, coopt in a cage, 
How doth ſhe chaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ? - 
Even then her charming melody doth prove, 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 


Jam that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; 

But though they do my corps confine, 
Yet maugre hate, my ſoul is free: 


And though immur'd, yet can I chitp, and fing 


Diſgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 


* My ſoul is free, as ambient air, 


Although my baſer part's immew'd, 
Whilſt loyal thoughts do ſtill repair 
T' accompany my ſolitude: 
Although rebellion do my hody binde, 
My king alone can captivate my minde, - 


* 
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65 


70 
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XIII. VERSES 
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xa, 
VERSES BY k. CHARLES I. 


* This prince, like his father, aid not confine himſelf ts 
© proſe : Biſhop Burnet has given us @ pathetic elegy ſaid 
ts be auritten by Charles in Cariſbrook caſtle [in 1648.] 
«© The poetry is moſt uncouth and unharmonious," but there are 
* ftrong thoughts in it, ſome good ſenſe, and a firain of na- 
4 7eftic piety.” Mr. Walpolt's Royal and Noble Authors, 


vol, J. 3 


It is in his Memiirs of the Duke of Hamilton,” p. 379. 
that Burnet hath preſerved this elegy, which he tells us be 
had from a gentleman, who waited on the king at the time 
außen it was written, and copied it out from the original. I. 

is there intitled © MAFESTY IN MISERY : OR AN 
* IMPLORATION TO THE KING OF KINGS.” 


. | 
Hume hath remarked of theſe flanzas, *©* that the truth of 
the ſentiment, rather than the elegance of the expreſſion, 
* renders them very pathetic.” See his biff. 1763. 410. 
vol. 8. p. 437. 442. which is no bad comment upon them. 
mT he/e are almoſt the only werſes known of Charles's com- 
poſure. Indeed a little Poem ON a rr CQNSCIENCE, 
printed in the Poetical Calendar, 1763. vol. 8th. is attri- 
buted to K. CHARLES I; being reprinted from a thin 80 
vol. by Nahum T ate, called Miſcellanea Sacra, or Poems 
** on Divine and Moral Subjects. = 


Reat monarch of the world, from whoſe power ſprings 
The potency and power of kings, 
Record the royal woe my ſuffering ſings ; 
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And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 
Its faculties in truth's ſeraphick line, | 5 
To track the treaſons of thy foes and mine. . 


Nature and law, by thy divine decree, 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) 
With this dim diadem inveſted me: 


id | | 

1 With it, the ſacred ſcepter, purple robe, "+ 0 
* The holy unction, and the royal globe: 

15 Yet am J levell'd with the life of Job. —— 


The fierceſt faries; that do daily tread 
be Upon my grief, my gray diſcrowned head, 
ne Are thoſe that owe my bounty for their bread. 15 


N | | „„ | 

They raiſe a war, and chriſten it THE Aus, 

While ſacrilegious hands have beſt applauſe, ' 
f Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws ; 
2 | 
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Tyranny bears the title of taxation, | 
Revenge and robbery are reformation, 20 


Oppreſſion gains the name of ſequeſtration. i 
„u loyal fubjefts, who in this bad ſeaſon © : 
| Attend me (by the law of God and reaſon), 
; They dare impeach, and puniſh for high treaſon. | 


* 8 


* Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 


Poor child! he weeps out his inheritance. 45 
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Pious epiſcopacy muſt go down, | 
They will deſtroy the croſier and the Crown. 


Churchmen are chain's, and ſchiſmaticks are freed, 
Mechanicks preach, and holy fathers bleed, 
The crown is crucified with the ereed. 
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The church of England doth all factions folter, : 
The pulpit 1s uſurpt by each impoſtor, . 1 
Extempore excludes the Pater naler. 
The Preſbyter, and Independent ſeed ; : 
Springs with broad blades. To make religion bleed 3; l 
Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 
The corner one's miſplac'd by every pavier : f 
With ſuch a bloody method and behaviour 1 
Their anceſtors did cruciſie our Saviour. 
My royal conſort, from whoſe fruitful womb 40 
So many princes legally have come, | 8 
Is forc'd in pilgrimage to ſeek a tomb. 
Great Britain's heir is forced into France, | 


Whilſt on his father's head his foes advance: 


5 With 


25 


0 
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With my own power my majeſty they wound, - 
In the king's name the king himſclF's uncrown'd : 
do doth the duſt deſtroy the diamond. 


With propoſitions daily they enchant | 
My people's ears, ſuch as do reaſon daunt, 30 
And the Almighty will not let me grant. 6 


They promiſe to erect my royal ſtem, 
To make me great, t advance my diadem, 
If I will firſt fall down, and worſhip them ! 


But for refuſal they devour my thrones, 35 
Diſtreſs my children, and deſtroy my bones; | 
I fear they'll force me to make bread of ſtones. 


My life they prize at ſach a ſlender rate, 
That in my abſence they draw bills of hate, 
To prove the king a traytor to the ſtate. , 6⁰ 


Felons obtain more privilege than I, 


They are allow'd to anſwer ere they die: 
'Tis death for me to aſk the reaſon, why. 


But, ſacred Saviour, with thy words I woo 


Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 65 


Such, as thou know'ſt do not know what they do. 
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For fince they from their lord are ſo disjointed, 


As to contemn thoſe edicts he appointed, 
How can they prize the power of his anointed ? 


Augment my patience, nullifie my hate, 1 75 
Preſerve my iſſue, and inſpire my mate, 
| Yer, * BLESS THIS CHURCH and 8TaTy, 


XIV. 


1 THis SALE or REBELLIOUS HOUSHGLD- 
4 | | STUFF. 

: This tread exultation of triump bant eie, is | privted | 
= Soom an old black-letter copy in the Pepys collectian, cor- 
4 1eH#ed by two others, one of which is preſerved in A choice 


collection of 120 loyal fongs, Ac.“ Ga 12. To the 
Tune of Old Simon the king. | | 2 


Ebellion hath 3 up houſe, 
And hath left me old lumber to ſell J 
: | Come hither, and take your choice, 
P1! promiſe to uſe you well: 
Will you buy the old ſpeaker's chair ? 4 
Which was warm and eaſie to ſit in, 
And oft hath been clean'd I declare, 
When as it was fouler than fitting. 
Says old Simon the king, &c. 


Will 


ill 
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Will you buy any bacot-Bitthes,* | 
The fatteſt, that ever were ſpent? _ 
They're the fides of the old committees, 
Fed up in the long parliament. 


Here's à pair of bellows, and tongs, 


And for 4 ſmall matter PII ſell ye um; 


They are made of the preſbyters lungs, 


To blow up the coals of NN 
Says old Simon, &c. - : 


T had thought to have given them once 


To ſome black-ſmith for his forge ; 5 

But now I have conſidered on't, 
They are conſecrate to the church: 

80 PlI give them unto ſome quire, 
They will make the big organs roar; 

And the little pipes to fqueeke higher, 
Than ever they could before. 

Says old Simon, &c; 


Here's a couple of ſtools for ſale, 

One's ſquare, and t'other is round; 
Betwixt them both the tail | 
Of the Ru ur fell down to the ground. 

Will you buy the ſtates council-table, 
Which was made of the good wain Scot? 
The frame was 4 tottering Babel _ 
To uphold the Independent plot: 
Says old Simon, &c. 


Vor. II. | 8 2 
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$a Here's the beeſam. of Reformation, 3 
Which ſhould have made clean the floor, 


But it ſwept, the wealth out of the nation, 


And left us dirt good ſtore. 
Will you buy the ſtates. ſpinning- wheel, 


Which ſpun for the ropers trade? 
But better i it had ſtood ſtill, 

For now it has ſpun a fair thread. 
Says old Simon, &c. 


Here's a glyſter- pipe well try'd, 
Which was made of a butcher's ſtump “, 
And has been ſafely apply d, 
To cure the colds of the rump. 
Here's a lump of Pilgrims-Salve, 
Which once was a juſtice of peace, 
Who Noll and the Devil did ſerve; 
But now it is come to this. b 
Says old Simon, &c. 


| Here's a roll of the ſtates tobacco, 
If any good fellow will take it; 
No Virginia had e'er ſuch a ſmack-o,. 
And Tl tell you how they did make it : 


40 


45 


0 


* SAKE, ay to Major-General Harriſon a butches's hs 


who Mal. Co 
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in turning out the long poriiament, 4. 20. 
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Tis the Engagement, and Covenant cookt 

Up with the Abjuration FFP 

| And many of them, that have took't, EN 

0 Complain it was foul in the mouth. f 
Says old Simon, Kc. 


* 


vet the amtes may appt!) ſerve 
To cure the ſcab of the nation, 1 
45 Whene'er 't has an itch to ſwerve 
To Rebellion by Innovation. 
A Lanthorn here is to be bought, 
The like was ſcarce ever mh > 
For many plots it has found out 70 
Before they ever were thought .. yo 
30 | Says old Simon, &c. 


Will you buy the x us great ſaddle, 
With which it jocky'd the nation? 
And here is the bitt, and the bridle, 08 
And curb of Diſſimulation: 5 
55 And here's the trunk-hoſe of the xuwP, 
And their fair diſſemblin g cloak, 
And à Preſbyterian j jump, 


With an Independent{mock. 80 
| Says old Simon, &c. * | 
ſons | Will you ns Cate; oft torn'd, 3 
8 Wich ferv'd the high-court of juſtice, 1956) A 
Tis And ſtretch'd until England it mourn' d: TS I 
1 But Hell will buy that if the worſt is. 8 


obo 
2 2 Here's 
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Here's Joan Cromwell's kitching-ftuff tub, 
Wherein is the fat of the Rumpers, 
With which old Noll's horns the did rub, 
When ſhe was got drunk with. falſe bumpers, 
Says old Simon, &C. 99 


Here's the 0 of the public faithz &#& 

Here's the model of the Sequeſtration, 

When the old wives upon their good troth, 

Lent thimbles to ruine the nation. 

Here's Dick Cromwell's ProteQorſhip, 95 
And here are Lambert's commiſſions, 

And here is Hugh Peters his ſcrip 
Cramm'd with the tumultuous Petitions. 

Says old Simon, &c. 


And here are old Noll's brewing veſſels, 10s 
And here are his dray, and his ſlings; | 
Here are Hewſon's awl, and his briſtles ; 
With diverſe other odd things: 
And what is the price doth belong 
To all theſe matters before ye? 105 
P11 ſel] them all for an old ſong, 
And ſo I do end my ſtory. 
Says old Simon, &c. 


XV. THE 


Ver. 86. This was à4 cant name given to Cromwell's wi Age the 
Neyo ifts, tho ber name wvas E . to the latter part 0 
s ſome tale that is now forgotten. 
er. 94. See ＋ s Hudibras, Pt. 1. Cant. 2. ver. %. c. 
Ver. 100. 102. Cromwell bad in his young er years followed the brew- 
trade at Huntingdoa, | Col. N is ſaid to baue been originally # 
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xv. 
THE BAFFLED KNIGHT, on LADY's POLICY. 


Given (with ſome correfions ) from a MS copy, and col- 


lated with tauo printed ox ones in Roman character in the * 
collection. 


HERE was a knight was drunk with wihe, 
A riding along the way, fir; ' 
And there he met with a lady fine, 
Among the cocks of hay, fir, 


Shall-you and I. O lady faire. 5 


Among the graſs lye downe-a: 
And Ewill have a ſpecial care 
Of rumpling.of your gowne a. 


Will ſpoil my damaſk gowne, ee 0 


My gown, and kirtle they are newe, 


And coſt me many a crowne, ſir. 


I have a cloak of ſcarlet red, 
Upon the ground I'll throwe it; 
Then, lady faire, come lay thy head; 15 
We'll play, and none ſhall knowe it. 
23 O yonder 
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O yonder ftands my ſteed ſo free 
Among the cocks of hay, fir ; 
And if the pinner ſhould chance to ſee, 
He'll take my ſteed away, „ = a 


| Upon my fvpger I have a ring, 
Its made of fineſt gold-a ; 
And, lady, it thy ſteed ſhall bring 
Out of the pinner's fold-a. 


ff o go with me to my father's ball; n 
. | Fair chambers there are three, fr; 
I | And you call have the beſt of ald. 
ö And PII your chamberlaine beg, ür. 
| | 


He mounted himſelf on his ſteed ſo tall, ” 

And her on her dapple gray, ir; _ 30 
And there they rode to her father's hall, . 
Faſt prickipg along the way, fir,  _ 


To her father's hall they arrived ſtrait; 
T was moated round about-az 

She ſlipped herſelf within the gate, | 35 
And lockt the knight without · a. 


Here is a ſilver penny to ſpend, 
And take it for your pain, firg 
And two of my father's men P'Il ſend 
To wait on you back again, fir, _ 


25 


30 
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He from his ſcabbard drew his brand, 
And wiped it upon his ſteeve-a : 


And curſed, he ſaid, be every man, 


That will a maid believe ! 


She drew a bodkin from her haire, 
And whip'd it upon her gown-a ; 
And curs'd be every maiden faire, 
That will with men lye dowa-a! 


% 
1 - , ' 
b 4 


A herb there is, that lowly grow, 


And ſome do call it rue, firs Jo 
The ſmalleſt dnnghill cock that crows, © | 
Would maks = cape of you, fir. 


A flower there is, that ſuineth bright, | 
Some call it mary-gold-a: : 15 

He that wold not when he might, _ "og: 
He ſhall not when he wold- . we 


The knight was riding another day, =» 
With cloak and hat and een df ; 


He met again with that lady gay, 


Who was abglivg in the rivet, a 


Now, lady faire, I've met with) you, 
You ſhall no more eſcape me; 
Remember, how not long agoe 
You falſely did intrap me. 
7 _—— 
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The lady bluſhed ſcarlet red, _ 
And trembled at the ſtranger : 


How ſhall I guard my maidenhed 
From this approaching danger ? 


He from his ſaddle down did light, 

all his riche atty ern 760 

And cryed, As I am a noble knight, 
I do thy charms admyer. 


He took the lady by the hand, 
Who ſeemingly conſented; 

And would no more diſputing ſtand: 75 
She had a plot invented, 910 


Looke yonder, good fir knight, I pray. 
Methinks I now diſcoyer. 

A riding upon his dapple gray, 
My former en overs | -.- fo 


On tip-toe peering ſtood the knight, 
Faſt by the rivers brink-a; 

The lady puſht with all her might; 
Sir knight, now ſwim or fink-a, 


| O'er head and ears he plunged in,  _. 8; 
1 The bottom faire he ſounded ; | 
= | Then riſing up, he cried amain, 

l | Help, helpe, or elſe I'm drownded ; 


Now, 


76 
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Now, fare-you-well, fir knight, adieu! 


You ſee what comes of fooling : 


That is the fitteſt place for you; 


Your courage wanted cooling, 


Ere many days, in her fathers park, 
Juſt at the cloſe of eve-a, 


Again ſhe met with her angry ſparke ; | 


Which made this lady grieve-a. 


Falſe lady, here thou'rt in my powre, 
And no one now can hear thee: 

And thou ſhalt ſorely rue the hour, 
That e' er thou dar'df to jeer me. 


I pray, ſir knight, be not ſo warm 


With a young ſilly maid-a: 


I vow and ſwear I thought no harm, 


*T was a gentle jeſt I playd-a. 


A gentle jeſt, in ſoothe ! he cry'd, 


To tumble me in and leave me: 


What if I had in the river dy d? 


That fetch will not deceive me. 


Once more I'll pardon thee this day, 
' Tho? injur'd out of meaſure ; 


But then prepare without delay 


To yield thee to my pleaſure. 
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Well then, if I muſt grant your ſuit, | 


Yet think of your boots and ſpurs, fir : 
Let me pull off both ſpur and boot, 


Or elſe you cannot ſtir, fir. 


He ſet him down upon the graſs, 
And begg'd her kind aſſiſtance: 
Now, ſmiling thought this lovely laſs, 
I'll make you keep your diſtance. 


Then pulling off his boots half. way; 
Sir knight, now Pm your betters: 
You ſhall not make of me your prey ; 


Sit there like a knave in fetters. 


The knight when the had ſerved ſoe, 
He fretted, fum'd; and grumbled ; 
For he could neither ſtand nor goe, 
But like a eripple tumbled, 


Farewell, fir WR the clock ſtrikes ten, 


Yet do not move nor ſtir, fir ; 


I u fend you my father's ſerving men, 


To pull off your boots and ſpurs, fir. 


This merry jeſt you muſt excuſe, 
Vuobou are but a ſtingleſs nettle : 

You'd never have ſtood for boots or ſhoes, 
Had you been a man of mettle, 
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All night in grieyous rage he lay, 
Rolling upon the plain-a; | 
Next morning a ſhepherd paſt Sou way, 
Who ſet him right again-a. ' 11440 


Then mounting upon his ſteed fo tall, 
Buy hill and dale he fwore-a: : 

T'11 ride at once to her father's hall: 1 
She ſhall eſcape no more -a. 


| PII take her father by the beard, : M er 
Pl challenge all her kindred ; 

Each daftard ſoul ſhall ſtand affeard ;_ 
My wrath ſhall no more be hindred. 


He rode unto her father's houſe, 
Which every ſide was moated : _— 

The lady heard his furious vows, 
And all his Vengeance noted, 


Thought thee, fir knight, to quench your rages 
Once more I will endeavour : „ 

This water ſhall your fury lunge, 3 
Or elſe it ſhall burn for ever. 


Than faining penitence and feare, : 
She did invite a parley : 
E knight, if you'll forgive me heare, 


Henceforth I'll love you dearly. 160 
M 
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My father he is now from home, 
And I am all alone, fir: 

Therefore a-croſs the water come ; 
And I am all your own, fir. 


Falſe maid, thou canſt no more deceive ; 
I ſcorn the treacherous bait-a : 
| i thou would'ſt have me thee wh 
Now open me the gate-a, 


The bridge is drawn, the gate is barr'd, 
My father he has the keys, ſir. 

But I have for my love prepar'd 

A ſhorter way and eaſier, 


. Over the moate I've laid a plank 


Full ſeventeen feet in meaſure : 
Then ſtep a-croſs to the other bank, 
And there we'll take our pleaſure. 


Theſe words ſhe had no ſooner ſpoke, 
But ftrait he came tripping over: 


The plank was ſaw'd, it ſnapping broke ; ; A | 


And ſous'd the unhappy lover. 


XVI, WHY 
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xvi. 
WHY: SO PALE? 


'F rom br Jule -Suckling's POLAR This Jprighth knight 
was born in 1613, and cut Mer ire hout the 29th 
gear of his age. See above, Song J 4 this Book. 


HY ſo pale and wan, fond lover # 
| Prethee, why ſo pale? 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prethee way ſo pale! ? | 5 » 


| Why ſo dull and mute, young ſinner? 
Prethee why ſo mute? 

Will, when ſpeaking well can't v win — 
Saying nothing doe't ? | 
Prethee why ſo mute ? | 16 

| * 
Quit, quit for ſhame; this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; | 
If of herſelf ſhe will not loye, 
Nothing can make her. 
The devil take her! | Ic 
19 75 | XVII. OLD 
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XVII. 
OLD TOM OF BEDLAM. 


May $0nG THE FLiRsST.' 
It is worth attention, that the Engliſh have more ſongs 


and ballads on the ſubject of madneſs, than any of their 
xeighbours. Whether it is that wwe are more liable to this 


Hatb peculiarly recommended ſubjets of this caſt to our auri- 
ters, the fat is inconteſtable, as any one may be ſatisfied, 
abo will compare the printed collections of French, Italian 
Sexgs, Ce. with thoſe in our language. 5 
Out of a much larger quantity, we have ſelected half a 
dozen MAD SONGS for theſe volumes, The three firft' are 
originals in their reſpective kinds ; the merit of the three laſt 
is chiefly that of imitation. They were written at conſider- 
able intervals of time; but we have here grouped them toge- 
ther, that the reader may the butter examine their compa- 
rative merits. He may confider them as ſo many trials of 
Mil in a very peculiar ſubject, as the conteſt of ſo many ri- 


third about the middle of it ; the fourth: and fixth towards 
the end; and the fifth within this preſent century. 
This is given from the editor's folio MS. compared with 
tavo or three old printed copies. Mith regard to the author 
of this old rhapody, in Walton's Compleat Angler, cap. 3. is 


a /ong 


0 * ö 


calamity than other nations, or whether our native gloomine/s 


vali to ſhoot in the bow of Ulyſſes. The two firſt were pro- 
bably written about the beginning of thi laft' century; the 
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« ſong in praiſe of angling, which: the author ſays was made 


at his requeſt ** by Mr. WILLIAM Bass, one- that har 
« made the choice ſongs of the HUNTER 1N HIS CaRgeR, 
« n of Tou or BEDLAM, and many others of note.” 


4. 84. See Mr. Hawxins's curious Edition, 8. of this 


excellent old Piece. 


\OR TH from my ſad and darkſome cell, 
Or from the deepe abyſſe of hell, 
Mad Tom is come into the world againe 

To ſee if he can cure his diſtempered braine. 


Feares and cares oppreſſe my ſoule ; I - 
Harke, howe the angrye Fureys houle ! 
Pluto laughes, and Proſerpine is gladd 
To ſee poore naked Tom of Bedlam madd. 


Through the world I wander night and day. 
To ſeeke my ſtraggling ſenſes, _ 10 

In an angrye moode I mett old Time, 

With his pentarchye of tenſes: 


When me he ſpyed, 
ani es. 3 
For time will ſtay for vo mam: Pm 18 
In vaine with cryes . 
I rent the ſkyes, 
For pity is not common. 
Cold and comfortleſs I lye : 
Helpe, oh helpe J or elſe 1 dye ! 20 
= Harke! 
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Harke ! I heare Apollo's teame, 
The carman gins to whiſtle ; 

Chaſt Diana bends her bowe, | 
The boare begins to briſtle. 


Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 


To knocke off my troubleſome ſhackles ; 
Bid Charles make ready his waine 
To fetch me wy ſenſes againe. e : 


Laſt night I heard the dog-ſtar bark ; 
Mars met Venus in the darke ; 
Limping Vulcan het an iron barr, | 
And furiouſlye made at the god of war: 


Mars with his weapon laid about, 
But Vulcan's temples had the gout, 


For his broad horns did ſo hang in his light, 


He could not ſee to aim his blowes aright 2 ; 


88 the nimble PTR of heaven, 
Stood ſtill to ſee the quarrell ; 
 Gorrel-bellyed Bacchus, gyant-like, 
Beſtryd a ſtrong-beere barrell. 


3 o mee he dranke, 
J did him thanke, 
But I could get no cyder 5 
" M 
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He dranke whole butts 5 
Till he burſt his gutts, . 
But mine were ne'er the wyder. | 
Poore naked Tom is very drye: 
5 A little drinke for charitye ! 


Harke, I hear Acteons horne ! 
The huntſmen whoop and hallowe : 80 
Ringwood, Royſter, Bowman, Jowler, | 
All the chafe do followe. 


. | | 
The man in the moone drinkes clarret, 
Fates powder'd beef, turnip, and carret, 
But a cup of old Malaga ſacke 55 
Will fire the buſhe at his backe, | 
] o 
xvIl. ON 
THE DISTRACTED PURITAN, 


Map so0nG THE SECOND, ' 


Sabat ewritten about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury by the witty biſhop Corbet, and is printed from the 34 
edition of his poems, I 2m0. 1672, compared with a more 
- ancient copy in the editor's folio MS. 
Vol Bhs i | Aa AM 
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A MI mad, O noble Feſtus, 
When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me in hope | 
To deal with the pope, 
As well as the beſt in the college ? 5 
Boldly I preach, hate a croſs, hate a ſurplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rachets; 
Come hear me pray nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crochets. 


In the houſe of pure Emanuel * 10 
I had my education, | 
Where my friends ſurmiſe 

I dazel'd my eyes 
With the fight of revelation. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


They bound me like a bedlam, 15 
'They laſh'd my four poor quarters ; | 
Whilſt this I endure, 
Faith makes me ſure 
To be one of Foxes martyrs. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


"Theſe injuries I ſuffer | 5 20 
Through antichriſt's perſwaſion: | 


- 


® Emanuel college Cambridge was originally a ſeminary of Puritans. 


ts 
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Take off this chain, 
Neither Rome nor Spain 
Can reſiſt my ſtrong invaſion. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


Of the beaſts ten horns (God bleſs us l) 
I have knock'd off three already; 
If they let me alone 
Pl leave him none: 
But they ſay I am too heady, 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


When I ſack'd the ſeven-hill'd city, 
I met the great red dragon ; 

I kept him aloof 

With the armour of proof, 


Though here I have never a rag on. 


Boldly I preach, &c, 


With a fiery ſword and target, 
There fought I with this monſter : 
But the ſons of pride 

My zeal deride, 


And all my deeds miſconſter. 


Boldly I preach, &c. 


I an-hors'd the Whore of Babel, 


With the lance of Inſpiration ; 


Aaz 


1 


30 


35 
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T made her ſtink, 
And ſpill the drink 
Ia her cup of abomination. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


T have ſeen two in a viſion | 4 - 
With a flying book * between them. 
1 have been in deſpair 
Five times in a year, . 
And been cur'd by reading Greerham f. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


I obſerv'd in Perkins tables t 50 
The black line of damnation; 
Thoſe crooked veins 
So ſtuck in my brains, 
That J fear'd my reprobation. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 


In 


* Alluding to ſome wiſionary expoſition of Zech. ch. v. ver. 1. or, 
if the date of this ſong would permit, one might ſuppoſe it aimed at one 
Coppe, a ſtrange enthuſiaft, wvhoſe life may be ſeen in Wood's Athen. 
%. 2. p. 501. He woas autbor of a book intitled, © The fiery flying 
Roll: and afterwards publiſhed a Recantation, part of whoſe Title is, 
% The fiery flying Rolls wings clipt, &c. 

+ See Greenham's works, fol. 1605. particularly the tract intitled, 
« A ſweet comfert for an afflied conſcience, | | 

I Sce Perkins's works, fol. 1616. vol. 1. Pp. 11; where is a large 
halfefheet folded, containing ©* A ſurvey, or table declaring the order of 
« the cauſes of ſalvation, and damnation, &c. the pedigree of damns- 

tion being diſtinguiſhed by a broad black zig-zag line. 
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In the holy tongue of Canaan | 55 
I plac'd my chiefeſt pleaſure: | 
Till I prick'd my foot 
With an Hebrew root, 
That I bled beyond all meaſure, = 
Boldly I preach, &c. | 


L appear'd before the archbiſhop e, | 60 
And all the high commiſſionn?;ęuéun 1 
I gave him no grace, | 
But told him to his face, 
That he favour'd ſuperſtition. : 

Boldly I preach, hate a croſs, hate a ſurpliee, 
Miters, copes, and rotchets: 66 
Come hear me pray nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crotchets. 


Al. Laud. 
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XIX. 
THE LUNATIC LOVER, 
Map $8o0nc THE THIRD, 


„ given from an old printed copy in the Britif M wſeum, 
. with another in the Pepys collection; ; both in black 
letter . 


RIM king of the ghoſts, make haſte, TD 3 
And bring hither all your train; 1 

See how the pale moon does waſte, 

And juſt now is in the wane. 
Come, you night-hags, with all your charms, 5 

And revelling witches away, 5 
And hug me cloſe in your arms; 

To you my reſpects I'll pay. 


P11 court you, and think you fair, 
Since love does diſtract my brain: 10 
III go, Pll wed the night-mare, 
And kiſs her, and kiſs her again: 
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But if he prove peeviſh and proud, 
Then, a piſe on her love! let her go; 
I'll ſeek me a winding ſhroud, 
And down to the ſhades below, 


A lunacy ſad I endure, | 
Since reaſon departs away; 
I call to thoſe hags for a cure 
As knowing not what I ſay. 
The beauty, whom I do adore, 
Now ſlights me with ſcorn and diſdain ; 3 
I never ſhall ſee her more: 
Ah! how ſhall I bear my pain! 


I ramble, and range about 
To find out my charming faint; 
* _ While ſhe at my grief does flout, 
And ſmiles at my loud complaint. 
Diſtraction I ſee is my doom, 
Of this I am now too ſure; 
A rival is got in my room, 
While torments I do endure. 


Strange fancies do fill my head, 
While wandering in deſpair, 

I am to the deſarts lead, 
Expecting to find her there. 


Aa4 © Methins 
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Methinks in a ſpangled cloud 
I ſee her enthroned on high; 
Then to her I crie aloud, 
And labour to reach the ſky. 


When thus I have raved awhile, 

And wearyed myſelf in vain, 

I lye on the barren ſoil, 

And bitterly do complain. 

Till ſlumber hath quieted me, 
In forrow I ſigh and weep ; 

The clouds are my canopy 

To cover me while I ſleep. 


I dream that my charming fair 
Is then in my rival's bed, 
Whoſe treſſes of golden hair 
Are on the fair pillow beſpread. 
Then this doth my paſſion/inflame, 
I ſtart, and no longer can lie: 


Ah! Sylvia, art thou not to blame 


To ruin a lover? I cry. 


Grim king of the ghoſts, be true, 
And hurry.me hence away, 

My languiſhing life to you 
A tribute 1 freely pay. 


o 


40 


43 


33 


60 
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'To the elyſian ſhades I poſt 

In hopes to be freed from care, 
Where many a bleeding ghoſt 

Is hovering in the air. 


XX. 5 


THE LADY DISTRACTED WITH LOVE, 


Map SoNG THE FOURTH, 


uu, originally ſung in one of Tom D'urFey's come- 
cies of Don Quixote acted in 1694 and 1696 ; and probably 
comnpeſed by himſelf. . In the ſeveral flanzas, the author re- 
preſents his pretty Mad-woman as 1. ſullenly mad © 2, mirib- 
fully mad : 3. melancholy mad : 4. fantaſtically mad: aud 
5- fark mad. Both this, and, Num. X X11. are printed from 
D'urfe ** Pills to purge Melancholy.” 1719. vol. J. 


ROM rofie bowers, where ſleeps the god of love, 
Zither, ye little wanton cupids, fly; 
Teach me in ſoft melodious ſtrains to move 
With tender paſſion my heart's darling joy : 
Ah! let the ſoul of muſick tune my voice, — 
To win dear Strephon, who my ſoul enjoys. 


Or, 
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Or, if more influencing 
Is to be briſk and airy, 

With a ſtep and a bound, 

With a friſk from the ground, 10 
Pl! trip like any fairy. 


As once on Ida dancing 
Were three celeſtial bodies : 
With an air, and a face, 
And a ſhape, and a prace, 8 15 
Fil charm, like beauty's goddeſs, 


Ah! ”tis in vain ! 'tis all, tis all in vain ! 
Death and deſpair muſt end the fatal pain: 
Cold, cold deſpair, diſguis'd like ſnow and rain, 
Falls on my breaſt; bleak winds in tempeſts blow; 20 
My veins all ſhiver, and my fingers glow : 
My pulſe beats a dead march for loſt repoſe, 
And to a ſolid lump of ice my poor fond heart is froze, 


Or ſay, ye powers, my peace to crown, | 
Shall I thaw myſelf, and drown | 25 
Among the foaming billo ws? 
Increaſing all with tears I ſhed, 
On beds of ooze, and cryſtal pillows _ 
Lay down, lay down my loveſick head? 


No, no, Pl ſtrait run mad, mad, mad, 30 
That ſoon my heart will warm; 


Wn ee FA 8 4A iD 
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When once the ſenſe is fled, is fled, 
Love has no power to charm. 
Wild thro? the woods PII fly, Dll fly, 
| Robes, lock-——ſhall thus ——be tore! 35 
A thouſand, thouſand times P11 dye 
Fre thus, thus, in vain, —ere thus in vain adore. 


5 
3 
THE DISTRACTED LOVER” 
Mav SONG THE FTI, 
| 


—was written by HENRY CAREY, @ celebrated compaſer 
of Mufic at the beginning of this century, and author of ſe- 
| viral little Theatrical Entertainments, auhich the reader 

may find enumerated in the ©* Companion to the Play- bouſe, 
Sc. The jprightlineſs of this Song ſter's fancy could not 
preſerve him from a very melancholy cataſtrophe, which was 
ected by his own hand. In his Pokus, 4to. Lond. 1729. 
may be ſeen another Mad. Song of this author beginning thus, 

«©. Gods! I can never this endure, 


« Death alone muſt be my cure, c. 


Go to the Elyſian ſhade, 
Where ſorrow ne'er ſhall wound me ; 


Where nothing ſhall my reſt invade, -—- 
But joy ſhall ſtill ſurround me. , 
. I „ 
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I fly from Celia's cold diſdain, . 
1 From her diſdain I fly; e 
| She is the cauſe of all my pain, 
For her alone I die. 


Her eyes are brighter than the mid-day ſan, 

When he but half his radiant courſe has run, 10 
When his meridian glories gaily ſhine, 

And gild all nature with a warmth divine. 


See yonder river's floging tide, 
Which now ſo full appears; 
Thoſe ſtreams, that do fo ſwiftly glide, - 15 
Et Are nothing but my tears. LE 


There I have wept till I could weep no more, 
And curſt mine eyes, when they have wept their ſtore, 
Then, like the clouds, that rob the azure main, 


Pye drain'd the flood to weep it back again. 20 


Pity my pains, 

Ye gentle ſwains ! 
Cover me with ice and ſnow, 
J ſcorch, I burn, I flame, I glow! 


Furies, tear me, -— 

Quickly bear me 
To the diſmal ſhades below! 
Where yelling, and howling 
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And grumbling, and growling 
. Strike the ear with horrid woe. 30 


Hiſſing ſnakes, 

Fiery lakes 
Would be a pleaſure, and a cure: 

Not all the hells, | 

Where Pluto dwells, 1 35 
Can give ſuch pain as I endure, | 


To ſome peaceful plain convey me, 

On a moſſey carpet lay me, | 

Fan me with ambroſial breeze, 
Let me die, and fo have eaſe! 40 


> + Wk ik 
THE FRANTIC LADY, 
Mad $onNnG THE $SIXTH- 


This, like Num. XX, was originally ſung in one of 
D'uxFEx's Comedies of Don Quixcie, (firſt atted about the 
rear 1694), and was probably compojed by that popular 
dong fler, who died Feb. 26. 1723. | 

T his is printed from the Hive, a Collection of Songs,” 
4 vol. 1721. 12. where may be found two or three other 
Map Songs not admitted into theſe Volumes. 

| ER I Born, 
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Burn, my brain conſumes to-aſhes |! 

Each eye-ball too like lightning. flaſhes! 
Within my breaſt there glows a ſolid fire, 
Which in a thouſand ages can't expire ! 


Blow, blow, the winds? great ruler! 
Bring the Po, and the Ganges hicher, 
"Tis ſultry weather, 

Pour them all on my ſoul, 
It will hiſs like a coal, 
But be never the cooler. 


"Twas pride hot as hell, 
_ © 'That firſt made me rebell, | 
From love's awful throne a curſt angel I fell ; 


And mourn now my fate, 
Which myſelf did create : 


Fool, fool, that conſider'd not when I was well! 


Adieu! ye vain tranſporting 3 joys! 
Off ye vain fantaſtic toys! - 
That dreſs this face—this body—to allure ! 
Bring me daggers, poiſon, fire | 
Since ſcorn is turn'd into deſire. 


All hell feels not the rage, which I, poor I, endure. 


XXIII. LILLI 


15 
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| XXIII. 
LILLI BURLERO. 


The albu rhymes, flight and inſigniſicant as they may 
nw ſeem, had once a more powerful effet than either the 
Philippics of Demoſthenes, or Cicero; and contributed not a 
little towards the great revolution in 1688. Let us hear a 
contemporary writer. | | 

« A fooliſh ballad was made at that time, treating the 
% Papiſts, and chiefly the Iriſh, in a very ridiculous manner, 
« which had a burden ſaid to be Iriſþ words, Lero, lero, 
« liliburlero,”” that made an impreſſion on the | king's] army, 
« that cannot be imagined by thoſe that ſaw it not. The 
« whole army, and at laſt the people both in city and coun- 
** 1ry, avere finging it perpetually. And perhaps never bad 
** /o flight a thing ſo great an effect. Burnet, | 

lt was written an occaſion of the king's nominating to the 
licutenancy of Ireland in 1686, general Talbot, newly created 
earl of Tyrconnel, a furious Papiſt, who had recommended 
himſelf to his bigotted maſter by his arbitrary treatment of 
ihe Proteſtants in the preceding year, when. only lieutenant 
general, and whoſe ſubſequent conduct fully juſtified bis ex- 


hectations and their fears. T he violences of his adminiſtra - 


lion may be ſeen in any of the biftories of thoſe times : partt- 
clarly in biſhop King's ** State of the proteſtants in Ireland.“ 
1691. 470. 
LiLL1BURLERO and BULLEN-A-LAH are ſaid to have 
been the words of diſtinction uſed among the Iriſh Papiſts in 
their maſſacre of the Proteſtants in 1641. 2 


wy 
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| 14 O! broder Teague, doſt hear de decree? 
| Lilli burlero bullen a-la. 
7 Dat we ſhall have a new deputie, 
Lilli burlero bullen a- la. 
Lero lero, lilli burlero, lero lero, bullen a-1a, 5 
Lerolero, lilli aro lero __ bullen a-la. 


AO 


Ho! by maint Tyburn, it is de Talbote : 
Lilli, We- __— 

And he will cut all de Eaglit troate. | 

po A Kc. 


3 by my ſhoul de Engliſh do Praat, 
- Lal, &c -- 

De law's on dare fide, and Creiſh knows what. 

"> JM; Ke; 


But if diſpence do come from de pope,” . 
Lilli, &c, | 

We'll hang Magna Charta, and dem in a rope. 
Lilli, &c. | 


For de good Talbot i is mote a lord, | 
Lilli, &c. | 20 
And with brave lads 1s — ; aboard : Eh 
Lilli, &c. c 


Who all 3 in France have taken a ſware, | 


Lilli, &c. 
Dat 
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Lili, &c. 


Dar de will hve no roch b. To 


Ara ! but _ does he ſtay behind * 
Lilli, &c. 


Hol by my ſhoul tis a eee wind. 


But ſee de — is now come aſhore, r 
Lilli, &c. | RE. 
And we ſhall have commiſſions gillore: 

ener &c. 


kad be net not go rode maſs, | ; 39 | 


| Lilli, &c. 


Shall be turn out, and look like an aſks 


Lilli. bog 


Now, now de hereticks all go down, | 
Lilli, &c. 40 

By Chriſh and ſhaint Patrick, de nation's our own. 
Lilli, &c. 


Ds 800 60 816 prophty found in «dog, | 

1 Lilli, &c. » 

© Ireland hall be rul'd by an aſs, and a toy” 1 45 
Lili, xe. 


von. M , 
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And now dis propheſy is come to paſs, 
N 19 0 5 
For Talbot's de dog, and Ja**s is de aſs. 
Lim, Ke. © 


„% The foregoing Song is attributed to Lord WA 
Tron in a ſmall. pamphlet intitled A true relation of the 
ſeveral fads and circumſtances of the intended riot and 
tumult on Q, Elizabeth's birth-day, c.“ zd. ed. Lond. 
1712. pr. 24. — Ste p. 5. vix.— A late Viceroy [if 
Treland, ] who has ſo often boaſted himſelf upon his ta- 
<< lent for naſchief, invention, lying, and for making a cer- 
* tain Lilliburlero Song; with which, if you will believe 
N _— he ſung a deluded Prince out of Three King- 


THE BRAES OF YARROVW, 
Is IMITATION OF THE ANCIENT SCOTS MANNER, 


as written by William Hamilton of Bangour, Efq; wh 
died March 25. 1754. — 50. It is printed from an elegant 
edition of his Poems publiſhed at Edinhurgh, 1760, 12m. 
This ſong was written in imitation of an old Scottiſh Bal. 
lad on a fimilar fubje&, with tht fame burden to each 
anxa. ED Rs: 


A. DUSK ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 
Zuſſ ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 
- | 3. Where 


R, 


vho 
ant 
mo. 
al- 
ach 


ere 


A. I gat her where I dare na weil he cen, 
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B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride ?. „ 
Where gat ye that winſome.inarrow ? 


Puing the birke on the Bes of Yarrow, 


Weep not, weep tiot, my bonny bouny bride, 
Weep not, weep not, my-winſome marrow z 10 
Nor let thy heart lament to eos . 
Fe the Braes of Yarrow. 


B. Why dbes the weep, thy bonny EN TY 
Why does ſhe weep thy winſome marrow ? 

And why dare ye nae mair weil be ſeen 18 
da. the birks on the Braes of Yarrow? 


A. Lab mauti ſhe weep, lang 3 maun ſheweep, 
Lang maun ſhe weep with dule and ſorrow ; 
fame 
Toinz the bizks on the Braes of Yarrow. „ 20 


For ſhe has tint her luver, lover dear, 
Her luver dear, the cauſe of ſorrow; 

And I hae ſlain the comlieſt ſwain 
That eir pu'd birks on the Braes of lan. 


Why rins s thy Aream, © Yartow, Yarrow, reid? 25 
Why on thy boots hate Ge pRrnge ſorrow ? 
And why yon melancholious weidse 
| Hong on the dee birks of Yarrow? : 


oo a” What's , 
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What's yonder floats on the rueful rueful flude ? 
What's yonder floats? O dule and forrow! 40 
O 'tis he the comely ſwain I flew _ 
Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. 


Waſh, O wth his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears with dule and ſorrow ; 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weids, 35 
And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Then build, then build, ye ſiſters, fiſters ſad, 


Ve ſiſters ſad, his tomb with ſorrow ; + 
And weep around in waeful wiſe l 
His hapleſs fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 40 


| Corſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs, uſeleſs ſhield, 


My arm that wrought the deed of ſorrow, 
The fatal ſpear that pierc'd his breaſt, 
His comely breaſt on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Did I not warn thee, not to, not to luve? 4; 
And warn from fight ? but to my ſorrow 

Too raſhly bauld a ftronger arm | 
Thou mett'ſt, and fell'ſt on the Braes of ne, 


Sweet ſmells the birk, green grows, green grows the 
Yellow on Yarrow's bank the gowan, 50 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 


Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 
5 Fe Og Flows 


E 


40 


OWS 
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Flows Yarrow ſweet? as ſweet, as ſweet flows Tweed, 
As green 1ts graſs, its gowan as yellow, 

As ſweet ſmells on its braes the birk, 0d 65 
The apple frae its rock as mellow. . 


Fair was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve, 
In flow'ry bands thou didſt him fetter: 
Tho' he was fair, and weil beluv'd again 


Than me he never luv'd thee better. 60 


Buſk ye, then buſk, my bonny bonny bride, © 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 


 Buſk ye, and luve me on the banks of Tweed, 


And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 


How can I buſk a bonny bonny bride ? Of 
How can I buſk a winſome marrow ? | 
How luve him upon the banks of Tweed, 
That ſlew my luve on the Braces of Yarrow ? 


O Yarrow fields, may never never rain, | 
Now dew thy tender bloſſoms cover, 70 
For there was baſely ſlain my luve, 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple veſt, twas my awn ſewing : 


Ah! wretched me ! I little, little kenn'd 75 


He was in theſe to meet his ruin. 


FE The 
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The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white ſteed, 
Unheedful of my dule and ſorrow ; - 2 

But ere the toofall of the night 

He lay a corps on the Braes of Yarrow. 80 


Much I rejoyc'd that waeful waeful day; ; 

I ſang, my voice the woods returning : 
But lang ere night the ſpear was flown, 
| That flew my luve, and left me mourning. 


What can my barbarous barbarous father do, 8; 
But with his cruel rage purſue me? 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, 

How canſt thou, barbarous man, then wooe me! 


My hae fitters may be, may be proud 
With cruel, and ungentle ſcoflin', | 90 
May bid me ſeek on Varrow's Braes 
rene coffin, | 


My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 

And firive with threatning words to muve me: 

My luver's blood is on thy fpear, 95 
How / canſt thou ever bid me luve thee? 


Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, | 
Wich bridal ſheets my body cover, 

Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
| Let in the expected huſbande lover. 100 


2 


e? 


90 


95 


ut 
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But who the expected huſband huſband is ? 


His hands, methinks, are bath'd in laughter: 
Ah me! what ghaſtly ſpectre's yon 
Comes in his pale ſhroud, bleeding after? 


Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down, 16x 
O lay his cold head on my pillow z ' 
Take aff, take aff theſe bridal weids, 
And crown my careful E N AM 


Pale tho theu art, yet beſt, yet beſt belu⸗ 'd, 
O could my warmth to life reſtore these! 116 


Yet lye all night between my breiſts, 


No youth lay ever there before thee. 


Pale, dale ed O luvely lavely youth, 


Forgive, forgive ſo foul a ſlaughter, 


And lye all night between my breiſts, 11g 


No youth ſhall eyer lye there after, 


J. Return, return, O mournful, mournfut bride, 


Return and dry thy uſeleſs ſorrow : 


| Thy luver heeds nought of thy fighs, 


He lyes a corps in the Braes of Yarrow, 120 
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1 
ADMIRAL HOSIER's GHOST, 


as, Written by the ingenious author of LEON1DAs, on 
' the taking of Porto Bello from the Spaniards by Admiral 
Vernon, Nov. 22. 1739.—The caſe of Hefier, which i; 
here ſo pathetically repreſented, was briefly this. In April, 
1726, that commander was ſent quith a flrong fleet into the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, to block up the galleons in the Ports 
of that country, or ſhould they preſume to come out, to ſeize 
and carry them into England : he accordingly arrived at the 
Baſtimentos near Porto Bello, but being reſtricted by his 
orders from obeying the diftates of his courage, lay inafive 
on that ſtation until he became the jeſt of the Spaniards : he 
afterwards removed to Carthagena, and continued cruizing 
in theſe ſeas, till far the greater part of his men periſhed 
deplerably by the diſeaſes of that unhealthy climate. This 
brave man, ſeting his beſt officers and men thus daily ſwept 
away, his ſhips expoſed to inevitable deſtrudtion, and hin- 
Jelf made the ſport of the enemy, is ſaid to have died of a 
broken heart. See Smollet's hiſt. 

T he following ſong is commonly. accompanied with a Second 
Part, or Anſaver, which being of inferior merit, and ap- 
parently written by another hand, hath been rejected. 


” near Porto-Bello lying 
| On the gently ſwelling flood, 


At midnight with ſtreamers flying 
Our triumphant navy rode; 
| pa; There 
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There while Vernon fate all- glorious 


From the Spaniards' late defeat: 
And his crews, with ſhouts victorious, 


Drank ſucceſs to England's fleet: 


On a ſudden ſbrilly ſounding, 


Hideous yells and ſhrieks were heard; 
| Then each heart with fear confounding, 


A ſad troop of ghoſts appear d, 


= in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, - 


Which for winding-ſheets they wore, 
And with looks by ſorrow clouded | 
Frowning on that hoſtile ſhore. - 


Onchem gleam'd the moon's wan luſtre, . 


When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 
His pale bands was ſeen to muſter 
Riſing from their watry grave: 


O'er the glimmering wave he hy'd him, 3 


Where the Burford * rear'd her ſail, 
With three thouſand ghoſts beſide him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 


| Heed, oh heed our fatal ſtory, 
I am Hoſier's injur'd ghoſt, 
You, who now have purchas'd glory, 
At this place where I was loſt ! | 


® The Adwiral's ſhips. 
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Tho- in Porto-Bello's run 
You now triumph free from fears, 

When you think on our undoing, 
You will mix your joy with tears. 


See theſe mournfſpl ſpeftreg fooeping | 
Ghaftly o'er this hated wave, = 


Whoſe wan cheeks are ftain'd with weeping ; 
"Theſe were Engliſh captains brave : 
Mark thoſe nambers pale and horrid, 
Thoſe were otice my ſailors bold, 
Lo, each hangs his drooping forehead, 
| While his diſmal tale is told. 


1 


I, by twenty fail attended, 
Did this Spaniſh town affright; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight: 
Oh! that in this rolling ocean 
I had caſt them with diſdain, 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion 
To have ED the _ of ”__ ! 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. 
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Then the baſtimentos never 
Had our foul difhonour ſeen, 

Nor the ſea the ſad receiver a 
e 


And her galleons leading home, 
Though « condemn'd for diſdbeying | 
I had met a traitor's doom, 
To have fallen, my country erying 
He has play'd an Engliſh part, 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a _ and broken heart. 


| Varepining at hy glory, 

Thy ſacceſsful arms we hail ; 
But remember our ſad ſtory, 

And let Hofier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languiſn, 
Think what thouſands fell in vain, 
Waſted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, 
Not i in glorious battle ſlain. 


ae ih ee 
From their dozy tombs below, 
Throꝰ the hoary foam aſcending, 
Here I feed my conſtant woe : : 


% 
— < . 
” | 


55 


73 


«vas hanged, drawn, and quartered on Kennington Common 
ir ihe County of Surrey, July 20. 1746.—This ballad is 
Sounded on a remarkable fad, which was reported to have 
happened at bis execution. It was written by the late 
 Wititiam SuexsTONE, Ey; ſoon after the event, and 
| bas been printed among his poſthumous works, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Ji is here given from a MS copy, which contained ſome /ma 
variations frem that lately printed. 


4 


Here the baſtimentos viewing. ec wil 2 
We recal our ſhameful doom, 


And our plaintive cries renewing, RO 


O'er theſe waves for ever mourning | ' 
Shall we roam depriv'd of reſt, _ 
If to Britain's ſhores returning 
You negle& my juſt requeſt; bat 1 
After this proud foe ſubduing, 385 
When your patriot friends you ſee, _ | 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, | 
And for England ſham'd in mie, 


| XXVI. 
JEMMY DAWSON. _ 


Ius Dawson was one of the Mancheſter rebels, wha 


COME 


\OME liften to my mournful tale, 


Nor will you ſcorn to heave a figh, 
Nor will you bluſh to ſhed a tear. 


And thou, dear Kitty, peerleſs maid, 
Do thou a peaſive ear incline;. 

For thou canſt weep at every woe, 

And pity every plaint, but mine. 


Young Dawſon was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain; 
And well he lov'd one charming maid, 

And dearly was he lov'd again. 
One tender maid ſhe 1ov'd him dear, 
Of gentle blood the damſel came, 
And faultleſs was her beauteous form, 
And ſpotleſs was her virgin fame. 


But curſe on party's hateful ſtrife, 
That led the faithful youth aftray, 
The day the rebel clans appear'd: 
O had he never ſeen that day 


Their colours and their ſaſh he wore, 
And in the fatal dreſs was found; 
And now he muſt that death endure, 


Which gives the brave the keeneſt wound. 


Ve tender hearts, and lovers dear; 


How 
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How pale was then his true nals Aa N i: 
When Jemmy*s ſentence reach'd her ear 1 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows 


So pale, nor yet ſo chill appear. 


With faltering voice ſhe weeping ſaid, 
Oh Dawſon, monarch of my heart, 30 
Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 


Vet might ſweet, mercy find a place, 
1 And bring relief to Jemmy's woes; 

O Georce, without a prayer for thee ge 
My oriſons ſhould never cloſe. ; 


The pracious prince that gives him life 

Would crown a never-dying flame, 
And every tender babe I bee _, 
Should learn to. liſp the giver's name. 


But 3 dear youth, thou ſhould be 1 
To yonder ignominious tree, 

Thou ſhalt not want à faithful friend 

Io ſhare thy bitter fate with thee. 


O then her mourning coach was call'd; |, 
The ſledge mov'd flowly on before; 

Tho? borne in a triumphal car, 

She had not lov'd her favourite more. 
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She followed him, prepar'd to view 
The terrible beheſts of law; 


And the laſt ſcene of l woes 
With calm and ſteadfaſt eye ſhe ſaw. 


Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lov'd fo long : 
And ſtifled was that tuneful breath, 


Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung : | 


And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 


Round which her arms had fondly clos'd : 


And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 
On which her love-fick head repos d: 
And raviſh'd was that conſtant heart, 
| She did it every heart prefer; 
For tho! it could his king forget, 

"Twas true and loyal n to her. 


Amid thoſe unrelenting flames 
She bore this conſtant heart to ſee SP 
But when 'twas moulder'd into duſt, 
Now, now, ſhe cried, ['ll follow thee. 
My death, my death alone can ſhow 
The pure and laſting love I bore: 
Accept, O heaven, of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 


—— 
A 


3 
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The 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lover's mournful hearſe retir'd; 
The maid drew back her languid head, | T 
And ſighing forth his name, expir'd. 


Tho? juſtice ever muſt prevail, 
The tear my Kitty ſheds is due; 
For ſeldom ſhall ſhe hear a tale | 
So ſad, ſo tender, and ſo true. 2 6 
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THE END OF THE THIRD. BOOK. 
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Montalbon, by Skelton i in bis 

=: Phi 

Be. s. 
Bran? bairn. s. child: «fo 

_ human, creature. 
| 2p 

P. 1 er eng e. 

Befall. P. 72. ale, 
Befoir. s. before. 
Belive. immediately, preſent! ly. 
Ben. s. — the i inner room. 


P. Ca. 
„. 


en. Po» 11. . 
Bene. p. 12. bean, an ld 
fon of OO 
h Booth. * 7 ˙ be, ar 2 
Ber the prys. * 7. bare the 


$4 
; #4 


Bewraies, 
Bet. better. 


Bi mi leautè. by ny lyaly, te 


neſty. 
= A 


* © Blom. o? 8 a 
vu. that part of the-houſe into which you ſirſt unter ſu 


Beer by by that tine. 


A GLOSSARY. 


Bot. 8. but : ſometimes it ſeems 
uſed for Boch, or © beide, 
© moreover." 

Bot. s. without. Bot dreid. 
wit haus. dread; i. c. cer · 
tainly. 
Bougils. s. bugle horns 
Bawne. ready. 


Braes of Yarrow, s. the billy | 


banks of the river Yarrow. 
Brade, braid. 8. broad. 


Braiſlx. 8. M . 


aw. 8. raue. 
rayd. s. aroſe, band, 
Brayd attowre the bent. % baſt- 
. 6h the field; 


a ner 
Brede. eee E . 


2 hs 
ed: Here it ſeems. io fie 
burning embers - er Fe. 


* 
. , * ; 


Brimme. 
mou. A. 8. brymei idem- 
Brouk her — — 


with pleaſures. A. S. brok. 
Brouch. anornamental trinket : 


a flone buckle 7 a woman's 
e Sc N e 
vol. 3» 


— I, 


Buik. 8. book. 
Burgens. buds, ER 


* 
2 


. 


meet. Bun. o houſe, it the inner room, —— bt 


to.Vel. II.! 


_ hou — The daughter. did / nat lie out of dvors,— The 
dere their Aeg . __ ent ee, 


often 
Id. Gloſſ. 
„ Lanz. 
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Cokeney. p. 24. Rems to bea 
— 40. wh for Cook ; from 


| Ruſk ye. 8. dreſs ye. 
But. wither. but let. . 
hindrance. | 
Bute. s. boot, advantage, good. 
Butt, 9. out, the outer 7007. 


Cadgily. s. 
Caliver, a kind. 3 
Can curteſye, 


fand good manners. | 
Cannes. p. 21. wooden ewps, 
bowls. 


Cantabanqui. Hal. batlad-fing- 
ers, fingers on benches. 

Canty. s. chearfut. chatty. 

Cantles. pieces, corners. 

Capul. a poor horſe. 

Carle. dae aun. It is alfo 
2 in the North, for a firong 
ale old man. 

Carline. s. the feminine of 
Carle. 

Carpe. fo ſpeak, recite : alſo, 


to cenſure. 


ſeuteheon in 
Chill, (Sean. dial.) I- i 
Chould Ce.) Favould. 
Chylded. brought forth, aut 
delivered. 
Chylder. children, children's. 
Clattered. beat fo as 18 rattle. 


Clead. s. clad, claaub. 


Clenking. clinking, jingling. 
Clepe. call. 
Cohorted. Ds PRC 


ie Latin Coquinator, or 
Coquinerius. The meaning 
feems to be, that Ev 


6: Five and five had a Cook. 


& gr Scullion * attend them." 
2 


o — 1 
to the 

Com. þ, 8. . 

Con, ean. gan. 


Con Se 


Coote. p. 2 50. — coat. 
Coft. c „Ade. 


S . dai p day. 
ws rg, ohne} bee, of 


Could bear. a 


Could creip. s. crept. Could 


ſay. ſaid. Could weip. 8. 
t. 


Ga : 
his p. 255: Knew 
9 e kim; Or 


n 


Cant 


Croft. SCE enear a houſe. 


Croiz. croſs. 


crooks,” 7. e. lame. «The 


horſe ervoks.” i. &. goes lame, 


Crouneth. p. 9. crowp ye. 


Crumpling. crooked}; or 5 


with crooked knot(y orn.. 
Cule. 8. cool. 


Cummer. e g2fp, friend, tr. 9 — 


Commere, co 
Cure care, bes, regerd. = 
c 2 


„Tales, 800. | 
TY Wan | 


Tem. 
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D. 


Dale. 8. deal. p. 75. bot give 
I dale. unleſs [ deal. 

Dampned. damned. 

Dan. p. 11. an ancient 4 
reſpedt. * L 

Dan 240. Denmar 

Darh. 2 * for "Thar, 
there. 

Darr'd. 8. hit. 

Dart the trie. s. hit the tres. 

Daukin. diminutive of David. 

Daunger hault. coyzeſs boldeth. 

_ day. charming, pleaſant 


Dede is do. p. 31. deed is done. 

Deere. burt, miſchief. 

Deerlye dight. richly fitted out. 

Deimt. s. deem'd, efleem'd. 

| Deir, 8. dear. Item: Burt, trou- 
ble, diflurb. 

Dele. deal. 


Deme, deemed. judge, doomed. | 


Dent. p. 17. a dint, blow. 

Deol. dole, grief. 

Dere, deere. dear: alſo burt. 

Derked. darkened. 

Dern. 8. ſecret. p. 75. I FRY 
in ſecret. | 

Devyz. deviſe, the aft be- 
gueathing by wi, ; 

Deze, deye. die. 

Dight: ht. 6. decked, areſſed. 
prepared, fitted out, done 

Dill. ill, calm, mitigate. 

Dol. /ee Deol. Dule. 

Donaflinets of dent. furd 

Doughtineſs of dent. meſs 
Ky dough 28 . 

Doz-trogh. a -trough, a 

— 3 wag y 

| Doxter. — 


Drie, 8. /uffer- 


Drowe. drew. 


Drake, See Brenand Drake, 


Dryng. drink. 

Dude. did. 

Dule. s. duel, dol. dole, grief. 
Dyce. s. dice, chequer-work, 


Dyht. p. 10. —.— order. 


Dyne. 8. 25 8. dinner. 


E. 


Eard. e. earth. I 
Earn. s. to curdle, make cheeſe, 


Eiked. s. p. 76. added, enlarged. 
Elviſh. peeviſh : ant aſtical. 
Ene. s. eyn. eyes. Ene. $. even. 


Enſue. follow. 


Entendement. f. underflanding. 
8 to the intent, pur- 
poſely. | = 
Er, ere. before. Exe, ear. 
Ettled. aimed. | 


OT 5 
Fader: Fatheris. s. father: fa- 


thers. 

Fair of feir. 3. of a fair and 
healthful look ( Ramſay) Per- 
haps,far off (free from) fear. 

Falling. dealing in falſbood. 

Fang. p. * carry off. 

Fannes, p. 21. infiruments 
WIN wing corn. 

Fare. go, paſs, travel. 


Fare. the price of a paſſage : p. 


36. Pot, reck 


Fauzt; faucht. +. fought lem. 


Wo 78. f 
El p. 78. ele. Mam. 
So Hardinge has Lords fele 
i. e. _y Lords, c. 239+ 
i. 4. 


e e ben e rd een 0 hat 


Wy ny Wyw wink 


— — 


A; LOSS ORA. 


Felay. fellow. 

Fele, fell. furious. p. 21. ſtin. 

Fend. defend. 

Fere. fear. 2 companion, wife. 

Ferliet. s. wondered. * 

Ferly. onder; alſo,wonderful. 

Fey. s. predefiinated to death, 
or ſome mifortune ; u a 
Fatality. 


Force. p. 140. no force. 20 
matter. 

Forced. regarded, heeded. 

Forefend. avert, hinder. 


For fought. p. 22.0ver-fought. 


Forwatcht. over-watched, kept 
awake. 

Fors. p. 12. I do no ſors. Idon t 
Car E. 

Forſt. p. 69. beeded. regarded. 

Fowkin. a cant wordfor a ſart. 

Fox't. drunk, 

Frae thay begin. p. 75. from 
their beginning 3 the time 
they oo 

Freers, fryars. friars, monks. 

Freake, [ ng freyke. man, 


FIT IS, i. e. 
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human creature. 
Freyke. bumour, in- 
dulge Peak ly, capricionſyy. 
Freyned. aſked. 

Fri rie. 8. - fre. free. 


G. 


3 gals, 8. os 
Ga, gas. 48 Wen 6. 


Feztyn bting. a wallet, | 
Pig. . 55 225 le. | | Gaberlunzie-man, 8. 4 * 
Firth, Frith. s. p. 77. a wood. let- mau, i. e. tinker, beggar. 

It. an armof the Sea, .fretum. Gadlings. gadders, idle ws 

Fit. 8. "at N 8 ? 

Fitt. diwvifion, part. See i end Ga ryng. gathering. 

— Gala * Galliard. @ ſprightly kind of 

Fles. p. Fleece. dance. 

Fleyke, p. 122. a large kind of Gar. s. to make, cauſe, Cc. 
hurdle : Corus are f requently Gayed. made gay ( their eloaths) | 
milked in howvels made of Gear, geire, . 8. good, 

PFleyks. effetts, 1 4 

Flowan. s. flowing. Geere will ſway. p. 190. this 

Fond. contrive: alſo, endea-— matter will turn out ; affair 
Vour, try. terminate. : 


Ged reve ys hoſt. a his 


Gef. geve. give. | 
Geſt. p. 277. ad, frat, "oh 
biftory. ¶ Eis Jeſt in MS.) 

Gie, gien. s. give. given, 

Gillore. (1ri/h.) plenty. 

Gimp, jimp. s. Act, ender. 

Girt, s. pierced. Throu « al 
p-. 71. pierced throug 

Give. s. Sit, giff. p. 75. 1. 

Glaive. f. ſavord. 

Glen, s. a narrow walley, _ 

Glie. s. glee. merriment, joy. 

Glift. s. gliftered. 

— neſs. good, 8 

5 8 


« diviſions or parts i in muſic” are alluded to in 


Troulus and Creflida, A. III. ſc, i. Vol. 9. p. 64 nn s edits 
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God before. p. 82. i. 6. God 


be thy guide: A form 
8 e - Ss. 4 ſorep's fomach, 
Gad. 2 $5. ft. & good den. Hogg, 6. with a pudding made 
een e 3 oe — H 7 ma e Sc. 
orget. toe J 10g nec 8. whole, altogether. 
Gowan. 8 [the comme yellow Halt, huldeth. | 
— . HFame, hamward. home, home- 
* —— 5 . wayed Ward. 
Se ned with Han. ue. 3. perſ. plur. | 
brd p on. Hare goon ly p. 4+ their. 
hin gpl 4 


: pg mm _ 


Grote . 
is a kind of 
 tratted from the malt, after 
the flirength bus bern drawn 
off. In Devon, it is a kind 
of feet ale medicated woith 
eggs, ſaid to be a _— 

* * | 
rype. a griſin. 

Gyrd. 7 18. girded, laſhed, 

g 8. — 

Gyn. engine, contri ance. 

Gyle, 6. guiſe, form, _— 

H. | 

Ha, have . ha. 8. Ball. 


80 in Shakeſpear's . HEN. V 


8 er, eX- 


n . luv: 
＋ p. . hav, 


=: hens „ AY MOUY. 


Harrowed, hara 5 diſturbed. 
08. 


8 bave. - ET 
aves (oi) þ. « effeAts, ſub- 


Hawkin. ſynonymous to Halkin, 
, ele 7 
—» apy 21. 25 haber. 
Hec batch, ſmall door. 
Hede. FA 17. bied. „8. d, 
he would. p. 36. ed. 
Hed. bead. 4 * 
Heare, here. p. 69. hair. 
Heil. s. hele. health. | 
Hecht to lay thee law. 8. pro- 
2 engaged to lay thee 


Nacht. 8. beight, 


Heiding-bill. 6. che *beading 


Li. e. beheading) bill. The 
Place of execution was anci- 


nn? bel, | _ 
| Helpeth. 


. (A. 3. fe. 5.) ae King 6 


« My army's but a weak and fickly guard; 
« Yet, Gop BZroxx, tell him we will come on.” 
+ GrowrTs is a kind of fare much uſed by Daniſh * m 


err r Kr 


i n Le 


| boiled groats (i. e. helled vats) or elſe thelled barley, ſerved up very 
thick, and butter added to it, Mr, LAMBE. 


Hem. ng, . 


Henne. hence. 


Hent, heate. hold, leid bold of : 


Het. bor. | 
Hether. 8. heath, a Jow fbrub, 
that grows upon the moors, 


Sc. ſo luxuriantly, as to 


choal the graſs ; 10 prevent H 


aubich the mbabtants ft 
eruhele acres of it on fire ; the 

1 "£2 of which gave 
noble ſimile 


1. EY 


Hevede, hevedeſt. bad, 


Heveriche, A a e 


He Heyd. . biad. 
Hicht: Heb. Hep: on height. 
He dames © wail. s. p. log. 


at] ladies ! 
282.22. fo 


wail, &c. 


 Hight. py omiſed, engaged: alſe, 
Hilt. taken off; flayed. Sax. hyl 


dan, 


Hinch-boys. hench- (properly 


haunch-) men, pages of ho- 
nour : pages e on 
perſons of office. - 

Hind. 8. behind. 

| Hinny. 


Hit. it. EN it be 


auratlen. 
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| 
Ich.. 


301 


* 4 4 


I i 12 . 


ewe. J I 


kin. diminutive of Jobs. 
K 6 this ilk. 8. 2 


Ilke. p. 18. every ilke, every 
ans. 
Ilk one. each une. 


. 4. Abet ug 


Lille. 


125 11 5 5 Mas. 


, 


ſe, s, I hall. 

Its neir. s. p. 100. it ſhall ae er. 

Jupe. 8. p. 106. an upper gar- 
ment, fr. a petticoat. 


* 
Kauk. 6. _ 

Kei and. 8. Ig. 
Kee) 8. 2 


K — 9 — — warriourr. 
— | 


Kene. & ee on 
Kid, kyd, kitbed. 35 roms, 


Kind, kinde. nature. 5 15. 
To carp is our kind. it i- 
natural for us to talk . 
Kirm. s. churn. 
BER aps 
| Kith an in. ac ange 
and kindred. © 
Kowe. On. 
Kye. kme, cows. 
Kirtel, kirtle. {edict 
Kythe, appear; 149, 8 my 
pear, ſhea, d. 
Kythed. s. appeared. 
N | | 


. 


W lain. 8. lone. 15 lane, 
alone, by herſelf. 
Laide unto her. p. 2 54. imputed 
to ber, 
Laſſe. 4%. | 
Layne. lien: alfo, laid. 
Leek. p. 70. Phraſe of eontempt. 
Leal, leil. s. al, honeft, true, 
f. loyal. 
Letman, leman. bbver, miſtreſs. 
Leir. s. lere. learn. 
Tenger. longer. 
Lengeth in. p. 274. nefidethin. 


| Lorrel.aforry,worthleſs perſon, 


Lyard. p. 19. Grey. a nam 
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Lett, latte. horder. 5. 21. 
ken, leave off late. 5» on 

Lever. rather. 

Leves and bowes. lee axd 
boughs. 

Leuch, Jeugh. s . laughed... 

Leyke, like. play. p. 12 f. 276. 

Lie. s. lee. 4 109. field, plain. 

Light men, vaſals, ſubjeds, 

555 


Tail e. * 2. a rad 
e 

Lobe. 

— 15 . * 
ore. leſſon, arning. 

Lore. loft. 


ſel. ditto. 
oud and ſtill. hr. at alltimes, 
Lought; lowe. laughed. 


Lowns. 8. P. 102. blazes. Ra- 
tber oppoſed to windy, boifle- 
rous. 


Lowte, lout. bow, flop. 


Lude, huid, luivt. s. loved. 
Luiks. s. looks. | 


ven to a horſe from its grey 
. as Bayard from bs. 
Lys. lies. 

Lythe. p. 170. 72 gentle. 
Lyven na more. live no more, 
xo longer. be 

Lyzt. hight, 
. | 
Maden. made. 


Makin 6. | werſers 
— 8 — 


— 8. 


| Mart.omarredyburt Ape 
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Mane, wan s. 21041 ,M0an- 


8. — 
di 


Jer. 
Margarite. & pearl, lat. 


M ite + 7% 
e 


tion of g 


Me. p.9. men. Me con men'gan. 
Me- —— methinks. 
Mean. moderate, middle-fized. 
Meit. s meet. fit, proper. 
Meid. s. p. 105. mood. | 
Meiſe 8. Ln reduce, miti- 
gate. p. 108. 
Mell. honey. Alſo, meddle, mingle. 
Menſe the faught. 8. p. 105. 
meaſure the battle. To give 
to the menſe, is, to give 


ghowve the meaſure. Twelve 


and one to the menſe, is 
common with children in their 
Play. 
Menzie. 8. meaney. retinue, 
company 
Meſſager. f. meſſenger, 
Minny. s. mother. 
Mirke. s. dark, black. 
Mirry. s. meri. Merry. 
Miſkaryed. miſcarried. 
Mitter. s. 0 need, 
Mo, moe. mare. 
Moiening. S fr. 
Mome. à dull, flupid perſon. 
Mone. moon. 
More, myre, s. moor, beath, 
marſby ground; alſo wild 
hill. p. 4. mores ant the 
fenne. 9. d. bill and dale. 
Morne. p. 7 5. to morn. to- mor- 
row: in the morning. 
Momyng. « fo 45. Mourning. 
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. Muck 15 tie beak, 
uchele mic | 
great boaſt. 
Made. s. 200d, 
Mulne. ill. | 
Murne, murnt, murning. 8. 
mourn, mourned, 


mMOurRURg. 
Myst; myzty. might ; mig. 
N. x 


Natheleſs. nevert beleſs . 

Near. s. ner. nere. 2 er, acer. 
Neat. oxen, cows, large cattle. 
Neatherd. a keeper of ca! 


Neatreſſe. a female ditto. 


Nere. p. 274. ne were 5 ITE | 
it not for. | 

Neſt; nyeſt. zext; nearef. 

Noble. a gold coin in value 20 
groats, or 6s. 8d. 

Nollys, p. moddles, heads. 

Nom p. 8. too. Nome. zames» 

Now: none. 22 noon. _ 
once. purpoſe. for W 
for the — 

Norſe. 8. en 


Nou. zow 


d Nout; 95 nocke; 8. noug bi * alſo, 


not. Nout. p. 10. ſeems for 
© ne mought.” 

Nowght. ought. 

Nowls. noddles, heads. 


Not. nought, not, 


Nyzt. zigot, 

O. La 
Ocht. s. ought. 
Oferlyng. ſuperior, paramount. 


oppoſed to underling. p. 4. 
on. P. 45+ dne, Ale * 


_ 


On-loft. 18. 
Onys. 2 ai. 


Or. ere, before. 


Oriſons. s. prayers. . mes 
. P. 7. you, your. ibid. 


out ye exclamation of grief 
Out ore. 8. out over. 
Owene : awen, ain. s. orn. 
Owre. 8. over. 


P. 
8 — perdie. verily. f. par 
*. — 8. gs 2 
. or, ſau 


Pece. piece. ſc. cannon, 
Pees, peſe. peace. 
Pele. a baker's peel. 


Pentarchye of tenſes. five te 


2s, 
Perchmine. F. r 
Per fay. s. verily. f. par foy. 
Perkin. diminutive 'F Peter. 
| Perfit. s. pearced. pierced. 
Petye. pity. 

Peyn. pain. 


* s. Hi bland. var 


Playand, s. playing. 

Plett. s. platted. 

Plyzt. plight. EA; 

Plowmell. p. 27. "ou 
en hammer — 


_ 
to the low, full nſe 
| North: 4 in the ECG coum - 
ties in its rad is uſed a 
Ploww- Hatchet. 

Poll-cat. a cant word for a 


* *obore. 
Pollys, powlls, polls. bead. 
Poudered. p. 19. a term is 
Heraldry, for ſprinkled ver. 


Quel. p. 125. ert. murdderbuv. 


' Rae. @ 70e. 
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Prayſe- folk. . 
Preft. f. £ 
Priefe. P. By. prove, = 
Proving. 8. proving, rafting. 
Prove. p. 42. progf. 
Prude. 5. 4 F. —_— 
_ - idling. | 
urchaſe 12. procured. 
Purvayed. Teal 1 
* 
Quat. 8. quitted. 
nt. 8. Cunning. 

hy * 1 8 


Quillets. quibbles. 1, On 
Quyle. s. ile. 
Quyt. s. quite. 


a. 8. * refer | 


d @ 
a : 
* 


Raik. 8. 0 
raw. go in a r. 

Ranted. s. p. 6. were t 
vid. Gl, to Gent. 

Raught. reached, gained, 55 
tained. 

Razt. raught, or p. rot. 


Rea we, reaume. realm. 


the Rede, redde. p. 9. read. | 
—_ 8 31. wdvife, ad- 


Redreſſe. p. 71. care, labour. 

Reſe, reve, reeve. 

Refe, bereave, of bu, 
rive, ſplit. p. 


Reid. 8. ai]. 


7 Remeid. 


— i a 


pace. Raik oh | 


ta bal bred od 


OOO 


dad bil hd 


A GLOSSARY, 
Schiples. s. fbipleſ. 


Remeid. 8. remedy. - 


Reſcous. reſcues. 
Reve. p. 19. bereave, deyrive, 


Revers. 8. robbers pirates, ro- 


vers. 
Rew. 8. lake pity. | 
Rin. 3, Vun. 
Riſe. p. 276. Most, buſh, Grub. 
Rive. p. 279. fe, abounding. 
Rood loft, the place in the 
church _ the Io 


Were 


10 * 


Ruſhy. s. p. 18. Pould unh 2 


gair, FX Tan e, N 


vered with ruſbes. 
Ruthe. p. 42. Pity. "Yy 205. 
Woe. 
Ryſchys. ruſdes. 
Rywe. rue. 


Ryzt. right. 
ge 


Safer. p aphyre. 
Saif, s. "fave, oz” ſafely. 
Saiſede. ſeized. 

Say. p. 28. afay, attempt. 
Scant. ſcarce. 

Schall. fall. | 
Schattered. battered. 
Schaw, s. ſhow. 


Schene. 8. ſheen : ſhining ; . 


brightneſs, 


/ 


* paſtime. — gs 
Gag. 


Scho. s. /be. 
Schuke. 22 


bs ens . Aver. 


Sen. 8. fence. 


Senvy. muflard-ſeed. f. "OY | 


Seve. p. 279. ſeven. f 
Sey vo. Þ» 11. ſay to, tell 


Jeu. | 
Seyd. 8. ſaw. © 


Shave, p. 69. be ſhave. ive 


Sheeve, ſhive. 4 great ſlice or 
hackue « Jones, p. 444 
Shirt of male, or mail, *was a 


; Ho for defence made all 


rings of iron, worn under 

Ao coat. According to 

the 3 *was ſo formed. 
28 e. 

— p. 271. betook me, ſhaped 


my courſe. 
Shorte. 8. 


Shrive. Ne ow Item, bear cox 


Shynand. s 
Shurting. recreation, diverſion, 


Shunted. . 
Sich, fie. 8. fach. Sich, . figh. 


Side. 8. long. 8 


25 A GLOSSARY. 


Sindle. s. ſelllom. | 
Sitteth. p. 3. fit ye. | 
Skaith, ſcath. harm, miſchief. 
Skalk. p. 124, perbaps from 
the Germ, Schalck. malici- 
ous, perverſe. (Sic Dan. 


Skalck. Nequitia, malicia, 


&c. Sheringham de Angl. 
Orig. 55 318.) — Or perhaps 
om the Germ. Schalchen. 
io ſquint. Hence our Northern 
cord, ſkelly, ta ſquint. 


Skinker. one that ſerues drink. 


SCkomfit. diſcomfit. 

Skot. ſhot, reckoning. 
Slattered. fit, broke into ſplin- 
_— 77 | 


Souling, p 242. vifualling. 

"I, is Hill ufed in the north 
tor any thing eaten with 
bread. A. S. Suple. Syple, 
Job. 21. 5. (or to ſowle, may 
be from the French word 
mouler fo fluff and cram, 
* fo glut.” vid. Cotgrave.) 

Sowne.ſound.p.47.(rhythmugr.) 


Spec. ſpak, ſpack. s. pale. 
Speere. p. 135. 
Speered, ſparred. i. e. faflencd, 
Shut * , wid. p. 135. ; 
3 ſpeer. /pear. 
peir. 8, (p. 62.) ſpeer. ſpeare. 
aſt, inquire. Vid.Gloſſ. =. . 
Spence, ſpens. expence. 


Spindtes and whorles, the in- 


flruments uſed for ſpinning in 
Scotland, in the ſame manner 
as ſpinning wheels here f. 
Spilt. s. /þ0/t, 
Spole. /houlder. f. eſpaule. 
p. 192. it ſeems to mean 
„arm. pit. . 
Stalwart, ſtal worth. Hout. 
Startopes. buſtins, or half. boots, 
Worn by ruflics, laced dawn 
before, 
Stead, ftede. place, 
Steir. 8. Hir. 
Stel. feel. Reilly. 8. Geely. 
Stound. time. a 1 a while, 
Stown. s. Holen. 
Stoup of weir. a pillar of war. 
Strike. p. 12 firicken, 
Stra, ſtrae. 5. fraw. 
Styrt. flart. 
Suthe, ſwith, eo quickly, 
Suore bi ys chin. /aworn by bis 
chin. x 
Sware. ſwearing, oath. 
Swa ſa. 0, : 5 7 
5 4 Swarvde. 


* So in an old © Treatyſe agaynſt Pęſtilence, &c, 4to. Enprynted 
c by Wynkyn de Worde: we are exhorted to © SER Ii. e. ſhut 
* or bar] the wyndowes ayenſt the ſouth.” fol. 5, 3 

Tak Roe x, SPINDLES, and WHorLEs are very much uſed in 
Scotland and the northern parts of Northumberland at this time. 
he thread for Shoe-makers, and even ſome Linen-webs, and all the 
twine of which the Tweed Salmon-nets are made, are ſpun upon 
SPINDLES. They are ſaig to make a more even ang ſmooth thread 


than Spinning-wheels, 


Mr, Laws, 


8433885 
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Swarvde, ſwarved. climbed. 

dwaird. the gralſʒ ſurface of the 
grou 

Swearde, ſwerd. word. 

Swevens. dreams. 

Swypyng. p. 22. firiking fafl ; 
[Cimb. ſuipan, cito agere, 
or rather * ſcourging,” from 
wolvere, raptare.) Scot. 
Sweap. to ſcourge, Vid. Gl. 
to Gaau. Douglas. 

Swepyls. p. 21. A Swepyl it 


that flaff of the flail, with 


ewhich the corn ts beaten out. 
vulg. a Supple: (called in 
the midland counties a Swind - 
gell ; where the other part is 
termed the Hand-ſt .) 
Mad nd he 
WyYVIN WPOYIARS. 
Spe. ob, oy 
Syn. ſince. Syne. s. then. 
SYſhemelt, P. 66. * 
Sych, ſuch. 
syth. Ance. 
Syzt. J. Abt. 
* 


Take. P. 25. taken. 


Taken. s. p. 108. token, fign, 


Targe. target, ſhield. 

Te. to. te make. p. 3. to make. 

Te he! interjection of laughing. 

Tent. $.: . 

Terry. diminutive of Thierry. 
| Theodoricus, Didericus. Lat. 

Tha. P. 22. them. Thah. though. 

Thare, theire, ther, thore. there. 

The. thee. 

The God. p. 2 5 ſeems contract. 
ed for The he. i. e. high God. 


Thud. p. 108. mie of ofa 


The, thee. thrive. So mote 1 
thee. p. 88. So may Itbrives. 

23 279. they. 
lone. 7 A. 

Thilke. Fu 9 

Thir. s. this, theſe, 

Thir towmonds.s. theſe taebve 
months. 

Thy: then. þ. 33. thoſe. 5. 


the. 


Thole; tholed. ſafer ; ſuffered. 


Thouſt. thou ſbalt, or ſbouldeſt. 
Thrang. s. tbrong : cloſe. 
Thrawis. s. throes. 

Thirtti thouſent. thirtythouſand 
Thrie. s. thre. a 

Thrif. thrive. 

Thruch, throuch. s. 2h 


Tibbe. In Scotland T 2 7 
the diminutive of Iſabel. 

Tild down. p. 177.pitched. 74 

Till. s. to p. 16. when. que 


Timkin. diminutiveof Timothy. 


Tint. s. of. 


Too-fall. + s. p. 374. twilight. 
Traiterye. treaſon. 


Trie. s. tre. free. 


Trichard. treacherous. f. tri- 


chevr. 
Tricthen. zrich, deceive. 
Trough, trouth. troth. 
Trow. think, believe, tr 


Trumped. p. 1 5. boafted, 


bragging lies, lying 42 
So x the N wth they ſay, 
«© That's a Trump,” i. e. 4 


lie. © She goes about trump- 


«ing: i. e. telling lies. 


Trumps made of tree. p. 2t. 
perhaps 


* So in Chaucer, paſſim. Canterb. Tales, Vol. I. Pp» 308. 
« God Jet him never ThE.” 
+ « Toofall of the Night,” ſeems to be an image drawn from a ſuſ- 
pended canopy, ſo let fall as to cover what is below, (Mr, LAM Bz.) 


| 
q 
'F 
1 
N 
1 
l 


* — —ů — 2 — 


haps ec avoodentrumpets :" 

2e, inſtruments fit enough 
for a mock turnament. 

Tuke gude 3 8. kept a cloſe 


eye upon 


Turnes a crab. ſc. at the fire: 


roaſis a crab. 

"ra twiſt. s. p. _ tho- 

roughly tauiſted: - tawifled,” 

46 upiaf tif.” f. tortille. 
V. | 


Vair. Somerſetſh. _ fair. 
Valzient. s. v 

Uch. each. 
Vive. p. 279. Som. five. 


Unſeeled, p. opened; a term 


in Falcenry. 


Unmuſit. s. undiſturbed, uncon- 
WMeiſtlin. 8. ern. 


ſaunded. perb. unmuvit. 
Unſonfie. 8. unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. 


Vriers, Som. friers. . (it 
z; Vicars. in PCC.) 

Uthers. 8. others. | 
Varzen. Som probably for faitben, 


2. e. faiths: as houſen, cloſen, 


&c. 
rt | W. 


Wa. s. p. 95. way. p. 27 5. wall. W 


ad s. 
Waine. æuaggon. | 
Wallowit. s. faded, withered, 
Wane. s. womb. 

Wan neir. s. drew near. 
Wanrufe. 5. uneaſy. 

War ant wys. p. 8. wary and 


wiſe. 
Ward. s. watch, ſentinel. 
Warke. s. work. 
Warld. s. world. 
Waryd. s. accurſed. 
Wate. s. weete, wete, w itte, 
wot, wote, wotte, kao. 


Wene; weneſt. ven; 


Whig. ſour whey,or butter milk. 


Wed .8. well, 
earitu WEAVT tire- 
ſome, Garg 

Wee. s, little, | 


Weet. .. 
Weid. s. wede, weed. clathz, 


_ _ 

Weldynge. . 

Weinde 8. wende;went,womde 
weened, thought. 


Wend, wenden. go. 

Wende. wort. P 9 wendeth. 
goeth. 

Wer. were. 

Wereth. p. 274. Fg 

Werre: weir. s. War. Waris. 
s. WAY'S, 

Wes. was. 


Whang. s. @ large ice. 


Whelyng. ahedling, 


Whoriss. See Spindles. 


Wildings. wild apples. 


Winſome, 8. agree 
gaging. 


Win. 8. get, gain. 


Wirkewifſlier.wworkmorewiſely” 
Wiſs ; wiſt. know; knew. 
Withouten. wifbuut. 


Wobſter. 8. webſter. WAVE. 


Wode-ward. p. 38. towards 
the wood. | 

Woe worth. woe beito-{thee.] 

Won. wont, u 

Wonders. we 44 F 

Wood. mad, furious. 

Wote, wot buon. I wote verily. 

Worſhipfully frended. p. 255. 
of 4wor/bipful friends. » 


Wow. An exclamation of won- 


wad alſo vor. Lond. PialeF. 
| a 


2222282 
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Wreake. revenge »  V fexe. together,” 
Wreuch, aps whey > 7” dT 


Wrouzt. awrought. vii. ill. 
Wynnen. win, gain. Yn. houſe, home. | 
Wiſe. p. $. direct, govern, tal VS. p. 10. it. p. 4. t. 5. N. in bis. 
cars of. A. S. pifrian: | | Z. 
3 Tacring bell. Som. Saczing bell. 
J. I. V ſynge. I fng. a bette bell rung to ol na- 


Yae. s. each, + ficeof theelevationof the boft. 
Y beare; Y-boren. Beare; 8 5.9 


borne. ſo V- founde. found. © Zede. p. yede. went. 
Y-mad. wade. V Dee: zeene, Som. ſee: ſeen. 
uon. | Zef. yef. if. 
Y-core. choſen. Zeirs. 8. ant. 37 
Y-wis. [I ] veriß. Teme. take care of: A. 8. 
V. zote. molten. melted, ze man. 
 Yalping. 8. yelping. Zent. through. A. 8. zeonv, 
Ycha. 1lka. each, every. Zeſtrene, 8. yefler- Cen. 
Vcholde, yef. I ſho „ ife Tit. s. zet. yet. ie 
Ychon. each one. Zoud. s. you'd, you would. 
Yearded, þ. 276. buried, Zule. 8. yule. . 
Lede, yode. went, Zung. 8. young. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


| Page 142» | 5 
The Lady celebrated by Gaſcoigne in this Poem, vas Catha- 
rine, daughter of Edmend, ſecond lord Chandos, wife of William 
lord Sands, See Edmondſon's Peerage. . 5 


| Fag. 184. GK 


Mr. Lambein his notes to the poem on the Battle of Floddpn feld, 


contends that the name Hens is a miſtake, and that the 
expert bowman, who. ſhot Sir" Andrew Burton, was of the fa- 


 mily of HUSTLER, long ſeated near Stockton, in Cleveland. See 


Notes, pag. 5. 
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0 the liſt of poems in the Alliterative Metre, 
the editor can add another, which he has lately 
met with in MS ®, It begins thus 


Criſt Crowned 8 that on Cros def ., 
And art Comfort of all Care, thow 3 . out of con, 


With thi” Halwes in Heven Heried mote thu be., | t] 
And thy Worſhipful Werkes Worſhiped evre, © a | c 
That ſuche Sondry Signes Sheweſt unto man, Woh p 
In Dremyog, in Drecchyng & and in Derke feerenes. \ 

de 

The Author from this proemium takes e to t. 


e an account of a Dream, that happened to himſelf: 
which he introduces with the following e 


Ones y me Ordaynied, as y have Ofte doh, 

With Frendes, and Felawes, Frendemen, and other * 

And caught me in a Company on Corpus Chriſti even, 
Six, other || Seven myle, oute of Suthampton, 

To take Melodye, and Mirthes, among my Makes; | | 

With Redyng of ROMAUNCES, and Revelyng amongs F 
The Dym of the Derkneſſe Drewe me into the weſt; 

And beGon for to ſpryng in the Grey day. 

Than Lift y up my Lyddes, and Loked in the ſky, © 

And Knewe by the Kende Cours, hit clered in ** * 

Blyve y Buſked me down, and to Bed went, 

For to Com forte my Kynde, and Cacche a are 


He then deſcribes his dream. n 
® In a ſmall 4to MS. containing 38 leaves in private hands. 


+ Diaſt dye. 4 though, $ being overpowered, | i. e. either, or. 
9 Methought 


ON ALLITERATIVE METRE. 4% 


Methought that y Hoved on High on an Hill, 

And loked Doun on a Dale Depeſt of othre ; 

Ther y Sawe in my Sighte a Selcouthe peple; 

The Multitude was ſo Moche, it Mighte not be nombred : 
Methoughte y herd a Crowned Kyng, of his Comunes axe 


A Soleyne 1 Subfidie, to Suſteyne his werres. 
| s ©. & 


| With that a Clerk Kneled adowne and Carped theſe wordes, | 


| Liege Lord, yif it you Like to Liſten a while, 
Som Sawes of Salomon y ſhall you ſhewe ſone. 


The writer then gives à ſolemn lecture to kings on 


the art of governing. From the demand of ſubſidies 
to ſuſteyne his werres?, I am inclined to believe this 
poem compoſed in the reign of K. Hzngy Vth. as the 
MS. 2 from a ſubſequent entry to have been writ- 
ten before the 


tains but 146 Lines. 


- 


The Alliterative Metre was no leſs popular among 


the old Scottiſh poets, than with their brethren on 
this fide the Tweed. In Maitland's Collection of 
ancient Scottiſh Poems, MS. in the Pepyſian library, 
is a very long poem in this ſpecies of verſification, thus 
inſcribed, | : | 6 , n 


Herz begins the Trets of the Twas Marriet Wemen, and the | 


edo, compylit be Maiſter WILLIAM Dounzar. ' 


ec Apon the Midſummer evin Mirrieſt of nichtis se 
61 Mouvit furth all ane Meid as Midnight was paſt 

© Beſyd ane Gudlie Green Garth e, full of Gay flouris 

« Hegeit + of an Huge Hicht with Hawthorne treis 

« Quairon ane Bird on an Branſche ſo Birſt out hir notis 

«© That nevir ane Blythfuller Bird was on the Beuche || hard & c.“ 


., f Helgd. || Bough, . 
Vor. H. D 4 ER The 


th of Henry VI. The whole poem con- 


r 


— — ——— — — — — a * 


4 ADDITIONS TO ESSAY 


The Author pretends to over-hear three goſfips ſitting 

in an arbour, and revealing all their ſecret methods of 

alluring and governing the other ſex; it is a ſevere and 

humourous ſatire on bad women, and nothing inferior 

to Chaucer's Prologue to his Wife of Bath's Tale. As 

DvunBas lived till about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 

tury, this * was probably compoſed after ScoTT 158 

FisLD (deſcribed above, in p. 277.) which is the lateſt 
ſpecimen I have met with written in England. This 

poem contains about five hundred lines. 


But the current uſe of the Alliterative Metre in 
Scotland, appears more particolarly from thoſe popular 
_ vulgar prophecies, which are ſtill printed for the uſe of 
the lower people in Scotland, under the names of 
Tuouas the Rruza, Marvellous MzxlLixe, &<. 
This collection ſeems to have been put together, after 
the acceſſion of James I. to the crown of England, and 
moſt of the pieces in it, are in the metre of Pierce 
Plowman's Viſions. The firſt of them begins thus. 


« Merling ſayes in his book, who will Read Right, 

& Although his Sayings be uncouth, they Shall be true found. 
In the ſeventh chapter, read #hoſo Will, | 6 
One thouſand and more after Chriſt's birth, c.“ 


And the Propheſie of Bib. 


« Betwixt the chief of Summer and the Sad winter; 
( Before the Heat of ſummer Happen ſhall a war 

< That Europ's lands Carneſtly ſhall be wrought 

« And Farneſt Envy ſhall Iaft but a while, &c,” _ 


So again the Propheſie of Bxxt1noToONn, 


« When the Ruby is Raiſed, Reſt is there none, 
% But much Rancour ſha!l Riſe in River and plain 
„% Much Sorrow is Seen through a Suth-hound 
That beares Hornes in his:Head like a wyld Hart, e.“ 
"+ WS „ 


ON ALLITERATIVE METRE. 493 


In like Metre is the Prophefie of Watofavs. 


ce Upon Lowdon Law alone as I Lay, 

& Looking to the Lennox, as me Lief thought). 

c The firſt Morning of May, Medicine to ſeek: *- 

For Malice and Melody that Moved me ſore, cs. | 


And laſtly, that intitled, The Propheſie of Ginas. 


d When holy kirk is Vracked and Vill has no Wit 
« And Paſtors are Pluckt, and Pil'd without Pity 8 
« When Idolatry 1s In KN and ax £ * HET 
& And ſpiritual paſtours are vered away, Ne... 
It will be obſerved in the fore el een a that 
the Alliteration is extremely, negic ©, 1 in the 


third and fourth inſtances; * dugh all the reſt are 


written in imitation of the cadence uſed ip this kind 
of metre. It may perhaps appear from an attentive per- 
vſal, that the poems. Aridi Berling ton and Wald- 
have are more ancient than the others: Sindee the firſt 
and fifth appear evidently to have been new modelled, 
if not intirely compoſed about the beginning, of the laſt 
century, and are probably the lateſt W ever made 
in this ſ poop of verſe. 


ur Dy 
oth „ie 
E the "25M cadence ag allzerations of 
of Pierce Plowman. 5 A 


E END OF THE 256 4 T 


POST, SCRIPT 4- 5 
Tomas Rruakks on THE: WoroiFT! 8 


Since page 168 Twas inted of, reafons have 2 
lead "us ta think that e Fit, 
© etic firain, verſe,” 
uſed by the Anglo- os 
etius, having given 4 . Hg: lib. 3. metr. _ adds, Dare 
pifdom tha thap firre * hæde, p. 65. i. e. When 
| 66207 ſd am 


arp on ee ſenſe — 


Wir k. AE. fin bir Be. 
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4% POSTS AT.: 


eviſdom bad ſu vg theſe {FrrTs} verſes.” Aud in the Proem 
bs 7 ſame book Fon on firre * Put into [yrrr ] * 


So in — 5. 45. Feond on RITES, ſeems 10 ee 


tc poſed a ſong,” or poem. : 

Spencer has uſed the ſame word to denote, 4 ue T 9 : 
© nic: ſee Ny intitled COLLIN Clout's. come bome 2 
awhere he ſays, T he Shepherd of the ocean [Sir Walt. | 251 B 

Provoked me to play ſome pleaſant yr. 5 f 

And when he heard the muſic which I made 

He found himſelf full greatlye pleas'd at it &c. 
From being applied to Muſic, this word was eafily erred - 
to Dancing; thus in the «id ploy of Luſty Juventus erp. 114.) 1 
Juventus ſays. . ; 
| By the maſſe I would fayne go daunce. a Fir. a 
And * being uſed as a Part or Diviſion in a Ballad, Poem, &c. ] 
it is applied by BALE to a Seftion or Chapter in a Book, (though I | 
| believe in a ſenſe of ridicule or ſarcaſm) for thus he intitles tu f 
2 of hi: Englith Dotarpes, pt. ad. vi. rful. 49. a 
| he fyrſt Fy'vT of Anſelme with Kynge Wyllyam Rufus.” 

l. 50. An other Frrr of Anſelme . with Gi 

4 © Wyllyam Rufus. See ale Glaſi. of Vol. I. 


THE END oF VOLUME THE sb coh⁰. 
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